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This is the first full-length study in a Euro- 
pean language which attempts to provide a 
comprehensive analysis of the development 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
[North] Korea from a colony of Japan into 
a modern socialist state with one: of the 


world’s most rapidly growing economies. ° 


The authors, historians and journalists who 
have visited North Korea several times in 
the course of their research, have incorpo- 


rated into their analysis large amounts of’ 


factual materials, both directly observed and 


_ gathered from the observations of others. . 


“In view of the Korean situation,” 
they write in their Introduction, “whatever 
contradictions are bound to emerge in the 
process of transformation are only partly 


revealed to the foreigner.” Nevertheless, » 


they have been able to construct a valuable 
portrait of a remarkable process of growth, 
one which has special relevance for many of 
the underdeveloped countries that are try- 
ing to find their own roads of development. 


The work is divided into three parts. | 


The first deals with the historical dimensions 
of Korean development: historical roots and 
tradition, Japanese colonialism, and resist- 
ance to imperialism. The second and largest 
part deals with North Korea’s rapid eco- 
nomic development independent of the 


capitalist process. It discusses such topics as : 


the genesis of Korean socialism, the’ pri- 
orities in postwar reconstruction, socialist 
methods of development in agriculture, edu- 
cation, and industry, and offers a picture of 
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“Therefore mankind always sets itself 
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—Karl Marx, Preface to the 
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Introduction 


In this presentation of the development of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), the authors 
have been guided by one fundamental principle: to con- 
tribute to the struggle against economic underdevelop- 
ment. This commitment is based on our awareness that 
mankind has reached a stage where the means of produc- 
tion and technical knowledge capable of liberating 
humanity from material want are, indeed, at hand. 

A basic weakness of the social sciences lies in the fact 
that they have not lived up to their responsibility of pro- 
jecting social forms of organization which could spread 
the benefits of this liberation. Today, it is more vital than 
ever before not to remain on a descriptive level which 
exposes merely the symptoms of underdevelopment—as is 
the fashion among specialists—but to point out the roots of 
the evil and promote the search for solutions. Karl Marx, 
in his day, emphasized the need for such an active engage- 
ment in the process of change on the part of scientific 
analysis: “The philosophers have only interpreted the 
noe in various ways; the point, however, is to change 

This ambivalence on the part of the social sciences may 
be related to the fact that economic development in our 
era 1s not simply a process of controlling nature but, even 
more, a struggle against a world order in which the means 
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of production are directed toward the satisfaction of the 
needs of a minority, to the detriment of the majority. Yet 
we can also observe a movement toward the transforma- 
tion of this old order, particularly in the evolving social 
practice of several newly independent nations. 

Historical circumstances have given Korea a central po- 
sition in this entire problematic. First, it is a country 
whose background and present situation have been either 
distorted or ignored in our part of the world. Second, the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea in the north, in 
contrast to most other Third World countries, has been 
undergoing a remarkably rapid and efficient process of 
economic development. Korea’s size and former colonial 
status provide a basis for comparison with quite a few 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. What is obvi- 
ously needed, then, is an effort to throw more light on the 
means and social forces involved in Korea’s achievement 
of such different results. 

In order to establish at least a preliminary basis for un- 
derstanding the scope of the socioeconomic transforma- 
tion of Korean society, this study begins with an attempt 
to evaluate the country’s assets and liabilities as they ex- 
isted at the point of departure, in 1945. In these first chap- 
ters, an account of Korea’s earlier history is followed by a 
brief exposition of the main characteristics of Japanese 
colonialism, an examination of the events leading to the 
partition of the country and the Korean War, and an at- 
tempt to situate Korea in an international context. 

However difficult it may be to trace the path of Korean 
evolution, an historical survey does bring to light the basic 
fact that in the final analysis all political struggle is 
related to the control of the means of production as well as 
to the appropriation and utilization of the social surplus. 
In the Korean case, where the principal means of produc- 
tion were land and human beings, we see a history of 
political struggle in the form of both violent peasant 
upheavals and almost uninterrupted factional strife 
within the ruling elite. Not until the 1946 land reform in 
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the DPRK do we see a realistic attempt to solve this basic 
i tradiction. 

sO esother dimension of Korea’s history is its persistent 

struggle to retain national independence and identity. As 

a small country surrounded by powerful and at times ex- 

pansionist neighbors, Korea developed a nationalism with 

deep cultural and geopolitical roots. This nationalist tradi- 


-tion, born of a centuries-long struggle against foreign 


domination, was to play an important progressive role in 
contemporary history and is even today a pervasive ele-" 
ment of Korean socialism. 

Korea, furthermore, offers a classic example of the com- 
plex process of capitalist development and underdevelop- 
ment. Its internal evolution toward the development of 
capitalism was arrested: it was subjected to colonialism 
before it had even overthrown feudalism. For a half cen- 
tury the country was kept in a state of economic backward- 
ness, suffering under both colonialism and feudalism, 
with national capitalism an extremely weak element (a 
state of affairs which resembles the situation in many pre- 
sent-day Third World countries). On the other hand, Japa- 
nese colonialism had the effect of promoting a new 
popular consciousness. The people—to use Lenin’s famous 
phrase—were economically backward, but politically ad- 
vanced. During the 1920s and 1930s Korean revolutionar- 
ies became known for their militancy and _ political 
awareness as well as for their internationalism. This ele- - 
ment played a positive role in the protracted Korean an- 
ticolonial and antifeudal struggle in the period both 
before and after liberation. 

The mechanisms involved in establishing the uneven 
relationship between Japan and its colony in turn exem- 
plify a phenomenon which had already become universal 
in other parts of the world dominated by Western imperi- 
alism. In this case, such mechanisms may have been even 
more pronounced due to the intensity and rapidity with 
which relations between Japan and Korea transformed 
themselves into a process leading to capitalist industriali- 
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zation of the former and colonial deformation of the latter. 
Japan, in order to avoid becoming a victim of colonialism 
itself, was engaged in a race to catch up to the other ad- 
vanced nations expanding in the Far East. Its colonial re- 
lationship to Korea was thus a major element in what is 
usually recognized as the most rapid process of capitalist 
industrialization ever to have occurred, and the only one 
outside the Western world. 

In modern times, even though formal colonialism has 
become a kind of anachronism, it is increasingly recog- 
nized that the unequal relationship between the industrial 
capitalist world and what has been termed the Third 
World may still be regarded as a determining factor in the 
latter’s situation. Under the guise of a so-called free world 
market, economic mechanisms originating in classical 
colonialism continue to reproduce themselves. There is 
growing awareness of this situation among political ele- 
ments in the Third World—take, for example, the declara- 
tions of Third World representatives at the United Nations 
Conference on Raw Materials and Development, held in 
New York in the spring of -1974. This is not the place for 
a discussion of the legitimacy of each one of these declara- 
tions; taken together, however, they do indicate that a 
change in consciousness is taking place in an important 
region of the world. 

Since ideas affect people’s actions, great changes can be 
expected in the coming generations. If political forces in 
the Third World are true to their understanding of the 
cause of their underdevelopment, they will have to move 
from verbal pronouncements to positive actions in order to 
struggle against it. In choosing such a road, these nations 
will have to be on guard against pressures and advice not 
only from the developed countries—whose socioeconomic 
system ultimately depends on the present (unequal) inter- 
national division of labor—but also from internal ele- 
ments who prefer the present status quo to a new system 
which might endanger the privileges this minority has 
drawn from contact with the imperialist world. Hence the 
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i itself as a 
of economic development reveals itse’ 
prov iy political question. C. Wright Mills points this out in 
an essay on problems of industrialization: 


No population is going spontaneously to industrialize itself. 


We must determine the agencies of industrialization, for 


anonymous economic forces in the world today, both inter- 
nal and external to the underdeveloped world, are nw 
rather set against rapid structural industrialization. I 
brief, I believe that the agency today can only be political. 
Our problem is basically a political problem. 


Industrial development under present condition—in 
contrast to previous historical examples—thus implies a 
conscious process of social transformation, i.e., a strategy 
based on scientific methods. And even more important, it 
involves a recognition of the social forces which may 
become the tools for such a strategy—those with the great- 
est interest in radical change, those “with nothing to lose 
but their chains.” In his address on the occasion of the visit 
to North Korea by President Houari Boumedienne of Al- 
geria, President Kim I] Sung expressed the problem suc- 
cinctly: 


Historic experience shows that if newly independent peo- 
ples are to defend the gains of revolution and attain the 
prosperity of their countries and nations, they should de- 
Stroy the old colonial ruling machine and set up 4 new 
progressive social system, smash the subversive machina- 
tions of the foreign imperialist and domestic reactionary 
forces and deprive them of their economic footholds, and 
build an independent national economy and national cul- 
ture. . 


The entire experience of North Korea from 1945 to the 
present may be characterized as precisely such an attempt 
to combine the political mobilization of social forces most 
Interested in change with a conscious strategy for eco- 
nomic development. In order to accomplish this, the 
DPRK had to choose the road of socialism—in part be- 
cause in Korea capitalism had already discredited itself by 
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its inadequacy and weakness, but also because it is the 
poor and exploited peasants and workers who objectively 
have the greatest interest in change, and a policy of 
egalitarianism and reform is the one most apt to mobilize 
their initiative and enthusiasm. Moreover, in an economi- 
cally underdeveloped country which has not yet been able 
to reap the benefits of industrialization, human beings 
constitute the most important means of production. In 
fact, socialism itself is closely connected to the historic 
task of gradually removing all the socioeconomic, politi- 
cal, and cultural fetters which under the old system pre- 
vent mass initiative and creativity. 

This in turn leads to another problem: from its incep- 
tion, socialism was conceived in Marxist terms as the cul- 
mination of the development of productive forces under 
capitalism: “No social order ever perishes before all the 
productive forces for which there is room in it have devel- 
oped; and new, higher relations for production never ap- 
pear before the material conditions of their existence have 
matured in the womb of the old society itself.”* This fa- 
mous observation by Marx was originally interpreted to 
mean that social revolutions would tend to break out first 
in the highly industrialized countries. However, history 
turned out differently. Due to the rise and expansion of 
imperialism, the breakdown of capitalism occurred first 
in those countries which had been prevented by imperial- 
ist intervention from developing along traditional capital- 
ist lines. Under these conditions, the choice between 
waiting until capitalism could develop the productive 
forces of the regions of Asia, Africa, or Latin America, or 
attempting to bypass this system and lay the foundations 
for a new socioeconomic mode of production, has become 
a very immediate one for a majority of humanity. In the 
words of of C. Wright Mills, “The world default of capital- 
ism, in failing to industrialize the world, is one of com- 
munism’s conditions of success.”> 

Thus, historical circumstances have made it necessary 
for countries such as Korea to embark upon the road of 
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mic development while at the same time construct- 
ing socialism. Kim Il Sung explains the logic behind the 
Korean decision in the following manner: 


econo 


As we did not go through the normal course of capitalist 
development, we have the task of developing the productive 
forces in our socialist era today—a task which we should 
have tackled under capitalism. There is no need to make 
society capitalistic and go to the trouble of fostering the 
capitalists just to smash them and then build socialism, on 
the plea that we could not discharge the task which we 
should have done in the capitalist stage.® 


But socialism is much more than a society in which the 
means of production are developed. It is a stage on the way 
to a higher form of social organization with radically diff- 
erent norms than those existing in the capitalist world. It 
seems to us that certain historical circumstances have 
made the Korean case of particular interest in this regard. 
Korea’s opportunity to draw lessons from past and present 
experiences in fraternal socialist countries, combined 
with the continual external pressure exerted upon it, 
helped to promote a process of efficient and rapid socialist 
development. 

In dealing with this process we have divided our work 
into three parts. The first, described above, deals with the 
historical dimensions of Korean development. The second 
is an attempt to identify the main forces and laws govern- 
ing the process of rapid economic development as re- 
vealed by the Korean example. The third and last part 
addresses the particular problems of a transitional society, 


- especially on the superstructural level, including changes 


in planning and management systems, social priorities, 
and motivations. This is an area in which, historically, the 
peoples of Asia are the pioneers, yet the questions it raises 
are ones the developed world may also have to come to 
&rips with sooner or later. 

In our presentation of the case of Korean development 
we have been principally concerned with drawing lessons 
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which may be useful for other countries which are or will 
be embarking upon a search for solutions to similar prob- 
lems. Thus we have drawn comparisons not only with the 
methods used and promoted by Western development ex- 
perts, but also with the policies followed in other socialist 
countries. Korea does not exist in a vacuum. It is part of the 
Third World as well as one of a group of nations engaged 
in socialist construction, and it is within this context that 
its achievements must be viewed. 

Painfully aware of the difficulties involved, the lack of 
unbiased material, and the many unsolved riddles of the 
development of the Korean revolutionary movement, we 
have tried to remain as openminded as possible. We have 
tried to avoid digressions into areas secondary to our cen- 
tral purpose and to concentrate our attention on the prin- 
cipal function of human activity, the struggle for material 
survival, and the sociological factors, such as political or- 
ganization and economic development, on which it de- 
pends. Given the nature and scope of the issues involved 
we cannot make any claim to infallibility. Although gen- 
eral political lines and priorities are major topics in our 
study, it would be unrealistic for any foreign student of 
Korean reality to claim an intimate and detailed knowl- 
edge of the manner in which Korean socialism is prac- 
ticed at the grass-roots level. In view of the Korean 
situation, whatever contradictions are bound to emerge in 
the process of transformation are only partly revealed to 
the foreigner. These limitations notwithstanding, we feel 
that the result of our discussions in Korea and the material 
we do possess do permit us to get at least a preliminary 
outline of what seems to be a highly relevant experiment. 
It should further be kept in mind that few countries are as 
difficult to get throughly acquainted with as the DPRK: it 
was never under Western influence in the past, and today 
it is characterized by social norms entirely different from 
those of capitalist states. 

Very few of the arguments in this study have been based 
exclusively on statistical material. But where we do use 
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data of this sort, we have tried whenever possible to give 


preference to sources other than North Korean ones. This 


is because in the eyes of many people the use of such 
outside sources make the case even stronger. Social 
sciences in our part of the world still have a tendency to 
regard statistical material originating from official 
sources in socialist countries as unreliable, while often 


-accepting at face value statistics emanating from other 


countries (a case in point: South Korea!). And yet, accord- 

ing to an American-educated Korean who has studied the . 
economy of North Korea, there are some sound reasons for 

trusting the reliability of North Korean economic statis- 

tics. Among these are the following: (1) planned econo- 

mies need more reliable data than market economies; (2) 

there is no difference between data published for domestic 

use and that used for propaganda purposes abroad (this is 

also the case for China and the Soviet Union); (3) cross 

checking reveals no internal inconsistencies; (4) since the 
targets of plans are determined by the results reported by 
enterprises and agencies to higher authorities, any tend- 

ency toward exaggeration could be discerned; (5) omission 
rather than direct falsification is the method usually em- 
ployed in concealing unfavorable results; (6) according to 
the “law of equal cheating” (compensating errors), all 
relative data such as growth figures are not affected as 
long as the extent of falsification, omission, errors, etc., 
remains constant—and this is assumed to be so; (7) foreign 
trade figures can be checked against the data of trading 
partners. This Korean economist further notes some fac- 
tors that tend to produce upward biases in official data, 
including increased statistical coverage, inclusion of tra- 
ditional products and output which are newcomers to the 
exchange circuit, etc. But such factors are at work in any 
developing economy.” No doubt the main source of diffi- 
culty is the preference given to relative indices rather 
than absolute figures. Furthermore, information concern- 
ing the base year, aggregation, etc., may be lacking, or else 
the base year seems to be chosen in order to create the 
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most impressive effect. But since statistics have been used 
in this study only to illustrate certain important trends, for 
our purposes the aforementioned reservations do not sub- 
stantially weaken their validity. 

Another point which may require clarification is our 
method of dealing with policy statements. When highly 
placed politicians in Western countries make pronounce- 
ments on their political objectives and projects, only the 
most foolish observer accepts them at face value; it is as- 
sumed that the corresponding political “practice” will in 
some way fall short of the announced goals. This is quite 
a normal and accepted state of affairs in the so-called par- 
liamentary democracies. In a socialist state such as the 
DPRK, the situation is very different. Not only do the vari- 
ous speeches and writings by Kim II] Sung reflect the deci- 
sions and political aims of the highest political authority 
of the country, the Central Committee of the Workers’ 
Party, but they are studied intensively by rank-and-file 
members of the Party and used as guidelines to political 
mobilization and economic construction. Often these 
documents include severe criticism of past and present 
errors. Political statements in the DPRK thus in a very real 
sense refiect the aims and objectives of the regime. This 
may serve to explain why no realistic presentation of Ko- 
rean priorities and strategies for development and social- 
ist construction is possible without reference to such 
speeches and writings. As the timing and general context 
of these pronouncements may be significant, all notes 
have been supplied with dates. 

The scarcity of material concerning the development of 
the DPRK is another argument for studying the docu- 
ments published by the Koreans themselves (some of 
which are obviously printed for propaganda purposes). 
This lack of material was extremely pronounced until 
very recently and explains why certain important events 
—for example, the Korean Chollima Movement of the 
1950s—have remained largely unknown to the outside 
world. Since 1968, a number of works have been published 
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which have been of assistance in our study. Paradoxically, 
the fact that many Western students of North Korea have 
been biased against the regime, and have tried to build 
their case on whatever omissions or ambiguities could be 
found in the official interpretations, has proved particu- 
larly helpful. Proceeding from an attitude of Cold War 
scepticism, these works often grudgingly confirm the very 
trends we consider most essential. 

“In conclusion, although we should not consider the 
DPRK a “model” which can be copied mechanically by 
other countries, the methods and mechanisms which 
emerge from a study of its social development do consti- 
tute the outline of an alternative development theory 
which turns upside down all the accepted premises of 
Western economic thinking. With a unique singleness of 
purpose and in a very brief span of time, the DPRK trav- 
eled the road which took other socialist countries several 
decades to complete. Perhaps this is why theories and 
methods emerge with greater clarity in the Korean con- 
text, thus contributing on the empirical level to the politi- 
cal economy of socialism—a work which remains to be 
written. 

As to our own qualifications for making this study, our 
background is in the area of problems of economic devel- 
opment and underdevelopment. In 1969 one of us visited 
the DPRK for the first time. Following that, we studied the 
relevant available literature on Korea and together paid a 
second visit to the country in 1971. This time we stayed 
about two months and our visit took the form of a sys- 
tematic investigation, including numerous visits to insti- 
tutions and enterprises, as well as extensive talks and 
interviews with highly placed functionaries and experts 
in planning, management, and economic construction. 
Considering the scope of the subject, which transcends 
any single social scientific discipline, our own contribu- 
tion should be considered simply an attempt to open up the 
discussion. Further studies would obviously prove highly 
relevant to an elucidation both of the particular problems 
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of the Third World and the problems of transition from 
capitalism to socialism. If this book inspires others to pro- 
ceed with further studies along these lines, we would feel 
that we had achieved our main objective. 

One final motivation should be mentioned. As is well 
known, Korea is in the peculiar situation of having intro- 
duced socialism in one part of the nation, while at the 
same time the national liberation of the other part has not 
yet been carried to a successful conclusion. This fact ac- 
counts for certain features of Korean socialism which 
would not otherwise have existed. It also serves to explain 
—at least to a large extent—the “conspiracy of silence” 
which has enshrouded this small Asian nation for so many 
years. Not the least of those kept in the dark with regard 
to developments north of the 38th Parallel—probably the 
most efficient “curtain of ignorance” ever established— 
are the South Koreans. We would like to dedicate this book 
to them, for we feel that traditionally the Korean people 
have shown not only an unequaled capacity for suffering, 
but also a political maturity and sense of combativity 
which are sure to guarantee coming generations a better 
future. 

—Autumn 1974 
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The Historical Tradition 


Chapter 1 
The Historical Roots 


Geographically, Korea is formed. by the peninsula 
stretching out of the far eastern part of the Asian conti- 
nent, with some 3,300 islands scattered around its coasts. 
The total area is slightly more than 220,000 square kilome- 
ters, with a current population of some fifty million. De- 
spite its long recorded history, Korean civilization is little 
known to the West. A number of elements have conspired 
to make Korea less accessible to the Western scholar than 
most other countries. Few experts have concentrated their 
efforts on. Korea and even fewer have taken the internal 
situation of the country as their point of departure. The 
proximity of a flourishing Chinese civilization on the one 
hand and a dynamic Japanese capitalism on the other, 
influenced many students of Asia to consider Korea a mere 
appendage of one of its powerful neighbors. The fact that 
the Korean nation was colonized by Japan and thus never 
came under the direct influence of the West is another 
reason for the scarcity of Western historical studies on 
Korea. 

Korea’s historical origins, like those of all ancient civili- 
zations, are somewhat obscure. Korean archeologists refer 
to relics from the Palaeolithic Age and the area is said to 
have entered the Neolithic Age around 5,000 B.c. The first 
Sociopolitical formation, ancient Choson (Land of the 
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Morning Calm), took shape during the Bronze Age in the 
area between the Liao River in southern Manchuria and 
the Taedong River in the peninsula itself. For a long time 
there was a succession of various feudal states in Korea. 
According to the usual Western version, the unification of 
these states took place as early as the seventh century, but 
modern North Korean historians maintain that the total 
unification of the various kingdoms then in existence was 
not completed until the early tenth century. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that from around the seventh century to the 
present day, the country has retained its essential integ- 


rity, both in terms of geographical extent and population, | 


and in terms of a distinct language, culture, and set of 
traditions. Thus, it is one of the world’s oldest nations. As 
pointed out by the American expert on Asia, Edwin O. 
Reischauer, “certainly none of the countries of Western 
Europe achieved both its modern boundaries and its pre- 
sent ethnic composition until well after Korea.”! 

During various periods of its recorded history, particu- 
larly in the early fifteenth century, Korea stood at the pin- 
nacle of human civilization. There were traditions in 
painting, architecture, sculpture, philosophy, and litera- 


ture. Especially noteworthy was the invention of the Ko- - 


rean phonetic alphabet, Hangul, in the fifteenth century. 
Later, during the period of Japanese colonialism, Hangul 
became a national symbol of the resistance. Even today, it 
is regarded as one of the world’s most scientific and simple 
alphabets. Printing with movable metal type was invented 
and came into widespread use at least half a century 
before a similar process took place in Europe. Agricultural 
techniques as well as various industrial skills were highly 
developed. 

Whether the socioeconomic structures of precolonial 
Korea should be characterized as feudal or not may still be 
a source of debate. Certainly the typical traits of vassality, 
fiefs, etc., characteristic of its European counterpart, were 
absent in Korean feudalism. In principle the royal dynas- 
ties had property rights to all lands, -bestowing only vari- 
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s privileges upon the nobility and the class of officials. 
as a result of the introduction of hereditary rights as well 
As other institutional changes, however, local centers of 
power emerged at various times, giving rise to increased 
rivalries and disorganization of the state system not unlike 
the situation under European feudalism. This fluctuation 
between a highly centralized type of society and the more 


’ decentralized type occurred several times in Korean his- 


tory. _ 
Politically, the entire evolution was similar to that of 


other contemporary formations, characterized by a con- 
tinuous struggle between the rulers and the peasantry 
who created the economic surplus on which society de- 
pended for its survival. On the other hand, the privileged 
classes often competed among themselves for the control 
and appropriation of this wealth. The rise and fall of the 
various dynasties bear witness to the dynamics of this 
basic contradiction. The most important question, 
whether or not, given the proper opportunities, Korean 
society might have evolved in the direction of capitalism, 
must in our opinion be answered affirmatively. External 
and internal conditions may have differed from those of 
the Middle Ages in Europe, but there can be no doubt that 
Korean society contained the same basic potential for 
capitalist evolution. The observation on China and India 
of English historian George Thomson, applies equally 
well to the case of Korea: “ . . . there were marked diver- 
gences in the forms of pre-capitalist society as it evolved 
in Europe, China and India; yet, despite these differences, 
they are rightly regarded as parallel manifestations of a 
‘Single process, marked by uneven development.”? 


External and Internal Threats to Korean Feudalism 


The contact between the European and Asian civiliza- 
tions was to have an important impact on the ensuing 
development of each. Western interest in Korea came at 
the time when the kingdom—under the Yi dynasty—had 
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been weakened by foreign invasions and internal contra- 
dictions. Korea’s geographical location had for centuries 
made it a target for the expansionist ambitions of its 
neighbors. Although it had succeeded in maintaining its 
independence, the Japanese onslaught of 1592 and 1597 
had had disastrous effects on the country: towns had been 
plundered and sacked; famine and plague had decimated 
the population. 

Coming so soon after these invasions, the Manchu at- 
tacks of 1627 and 1637, though lasting a shorter period of 
time, made an already desperate situation even worse. In 
reaction to these events, the Korean kingdom attempted to 
close itself to foreign penetration in subsequent decades. 
Frustration with these efforts to maintain independence 
led ideologists of the various imperialist powers—just 
then beginning their expansion into the Far East—to deni- 
grate Korea as the “Hermit Kingdom.” This name has 
been repeated by Western history books ever since. 

The many years of foreign invasion and plunder had 
exacerbated Korea’s internal conflicts and weakened the 
state to such an extent that the Yi dynasty never regained 
its former vitality. An important consequence of the con- 
flicts with the neighbor states had been the destruction 
and loss of control over registered taxpaying lands. Oppor- 
tunistic landlords used the nonexistence of land records in 
the invasion-racked country as an excuse to illegally get 
their hands on additional properties. Since income from 
land was the material basis for the functioning of the 
State, it was vital for the government to regain control over 
these areas. Only a radical transformation of the system of 
land tenure could have resolved the problem, but because 
of the interests involved such a course was impossible. 
The government was unable to do anything but raise 
taxes, which were then passed on to the peasant tillers. 
The result was a growing corruption accompanied by fac- 
tional divisions which in turn led to growing dissatisfac- 
tion among the lower officials who suffered diminishing 
salaries and injustices. Thus the agrarian question and its 
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responding form of social organization became the 
ain sources of political instability. 
Meanwhile, an ever greater change was taking place in 
an altogether different sphere of activity. In Seoul, the 
tribute contractors, charged with supplying the court am 
government, were beginning to transform economic : e 
by gradually opening the way to the development of a 


. money economy, despite the official bias against mercan- 


tile endeavors. After the foreign invasions, the govern- 
ment had had to discontinue handicraft production in the 
officially controlled shops. This meant that newly eman- 
cipated artisans had no recourse but to sell their goods on 
whatever markets they could find. At the same time the 
government started minting money, further facilitating 
commercial transactions. There were also attempts to 
commute the tax system to cash payment. This in turn 
stimulated the practice of money-lending at interest with 
many yangban (civil and military officials) joining in, not 
to mention wealthy merchants and even government offi- 
cials, despite Confucian prejudices against it.. The result 
was a growth of commercial capital. As Professor Han 
Woo-Keun points out, an important change was taking 
Place: “What was developing, in Western terms, was a 
laissez-faire capitalist economy, and what happened in 
the early stages of its development was a familiar phe- 
nomenon to economic historians: the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer, and the traditional class structure of 
society was disrupted and confused.”* 

According to North Korean historians, in the first part of 
the nineteenth century feudalism was further weakened. 
A crack appeared in the structural caste system: impover- 
ished peasants, no longer so frequently reduced to serfdom 
—i.e., subordinated physically to others—became “free” 
and moved to towns or found their way into mines. In 
addition, government offices started to employ hired labor. 
“Thus a ‘free’ labor force took shape at one end, and the 
transformation of the growing commercial capital into 
industrial capital went ahead, though slowly, at the 
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other.”* These trends were already well established prior 
to the “opening” of Korea by the imperialist powers. 
Conditions were deplorable for peasants throughout this 
period of evolution. The introduction of improved meth- 
ods of cultivation had, it is true, made the agricultural 
sector capable of supporting an increasing population. But 
the appearance of the two-crop system—whereby winter 
barley could be harvested before planting rice in the 
spring, thus alleviating the traditionally difficult few 
months until the rice harvest—also made it possible for a 
segment of the peasantry to bear the burdens of taxation. 
The growth of commodity-currency relations and the 


emergence of new capitalist elements generally served 


only to intensify the feudal oppression and exploitation of 
the peasants, whose situation was worsened by the emer- 
gence of usurious money-lenders. Because of the state’s 
corruption, the government became less able to offer pro- 
tection against overexploitation or poor harvests, and 
throughout this period famine was endemic. In its wake 
came pestilence and disorders: in 181 1, a brief but massive 
peasant movement swept northwestern Korea, followed in 
1862 by large-scale uprisings in both the north and the 


south. Yet these jacqueries fell short of threatening the 
existence of the dynasty. 


The “Opening” of Korea 


Parallel to this internal evolution, Korea’s self-imposed 
isolation from external events was coming to an end. In 
1842, after the Opium War, the West had forced China to 
open its doors, and twelve years later the seclusion of Ja- 
pan was broken by the United States. Thus, the ancient 
civilizations of the Far East were facing growing pres- 
sures on all sides: England and France from the south, 
Tsarist Russia from the north, and the United States from 
across the Pacific. 

These geopolitical movements set off a process of world- 
shaking impact, and it was only a matter of time before 
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1 their influence. From the point of 
Korea, eres whe opening of Japan to Western influence 
view © ticularly significant. This Western penetration 
was ffect of favoring the overthrow of the Tokugawa 
had the te in 1868 by the Meiji Restoration and the estab- 
See ent of an imperial government.® These events were 
lished by a radical modernization process in which 
te tern industrial methods were introduced, oni coun 
initi ompletely closed to for : 
end initia a internal political reforms were imple- 
one nted At the same time, a social movement character- 
ized by agrarian uprisings and people’s rights eae 
was suppressed by the old feudal militarist casts . ohis 
latter group gained increased influence w ene YY ore 
given positions within the new government. nei aves 
Meiji regime trade and industry were promote Aan soning 
main principles guided governmental policy: (1) Pp ns 
out the “foreign barbarians”; (2) introducing some re 
forms to promote development; and (3) charting ageres: 
sive designs on weak Asian nations. The implemen ation 
of this program could not fail to have grave conseque S 
for the future of Asia. A nationalistic campaign Wn 
launched typified by such jingoistic slogans as “Enrich the 
nation and strengthen the Military!” AS the Japanese 
scholar Takashi Hatada points out, these ideas were more 
widely accepted than is generally recognized: ths pro” 
gram was not simply the reactionary expression OI a 4A 
gruntled military class, deprived of special feu — 
privileges, but had the general support of the liberals, w ° 
were promoting the development of Japanese capita 
ism,”* . . 
Korea was the chosen target of these aggressive designe 
Thus, following unsuccessful attempts by France a ») 
and the United States (1866 and 1871) to “open” the penin 
Sula, in 1876 Japan imposed the first unequal treaty, t e 
Kanghwa Treaty, opening Korea to intensive foreign 
Penetration. 
Within Korea, meanwhile, the crisis of feudal rule con- 
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Immediately following this so-called Kapsin coup a 
cabinet was formed with a political program meant to 
promote the process of capitalist development. For various 
reasons, however, this attempt at taking power failed,® 
and an internal structural reform—the only thing which 
could have saved the nation from foreign domination— 
was never carried out. 

Although Japan had specific plans to make Korea its 
colony, all Western countries were interested in gaining 
concessions and expanding business relations there. For a 
time, American capital played an important role in the 
“opening” of the country. But the United States was not the 
only foreign concessionaire in the kingdom. Table 1 pro- 
vides a picture of the interimperialist scramble in Korea 
at the turn of the century. The way had been prepared 
diplomatically for this inrush of foreign interests through 
a series of treaties of friendship and commerce with the 
United States (1882), Great Britain (1883), Germany (1883), 


Year 


1896 


. 1896 


1896 


1896 
1896 


1897 
1898 


1898 
1900 


1900 
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Table 1 
Concessions and Concessionaires in Korea, 1896-1900 


Rights or privileges granted Concéssionatres 


Building of Inchon-Seoul railroad American 
Exploitation of Kyongwon and Chongsong Russi 
mines in North Hamgyong province ussian 
Exploitation of gold mines at Unsan in 
North Pyongan province American 
Building of Seoul-Uiju railroad French 
Exploitation of forests in the Yalu River 
basin and on Ullung Island Russian 
Exploitation of Tanghyon gold mines in 

Kumsong county of Kangwon province German 
Building streetcar lines in Seoul American 
Building the Seoul—Pusan railroad Japanese 
Exploitation of the Unsan gold mines in 
Pyongan province 
Exploitation of the Chiksan gold mine in 
South Chumgchong province Japanese 


German 


Source: Takashi Hatada, A History of Korea (Santa Barbara, Cal.: Ameri- 
can Bibliographic Center-Clio Press, 1969), p. 105. 


Italy (1884), Russia (1884), France (1886), Austria (1892), 
Belgium (1901), and Denmark (1902).° 
Japanese penetration took the form of a growing emi- 
gration to the peninsula. At first the emigrants settled in 
Korean ports; then they gradually spread into the country- 
Side. Taking advantage of the peasantry’s ignorance of 
modern concepts of property, they accumulated great 
areas of land at a fraction of its true value. Similarly, 
Japanese manufactured goods flooded the country, out- 
competing and ruining local handicraft industries. A fur- 
ther item on the debit side was the large quantity of rice 
€xported to Japan. 
As had been the case in China, the Korean government 
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found itself unable to op 
out needed reforms. Fro 
been accustomed to payi 
ing to the size of the ha 


pose foreign penetration or carry 
m the earliest days Koreans had 
ng their taxes in kind and accord- 


rvest. Various attempts had been 
made to convert taxes into cash payments, but this had 


_hever been successfully carried out. When it was ordained 

in 1894 that payment be made in money, the change had 
great impact. After having lived so long under what was 
Virtually a system of barter, the peasantry was suddenly 
drawn into contact with capitalism. The economy became 
thoroughly commercialized and gradually even simple 
necessities were imported in exchange for the export of 
rice. “The living conditions of the Koreans grew progres- 
sively worse as this sort of foreign penetration of the coun- 
try increased, so it was not surprising that anti-foreign 
feeling emerged in Korea.” 

The culmination of antiforeign feelings among the 
masses was the 1894 Farmers’ War (also called the Tong- 
hak Rebellion) which was comparable in scope and vigor 
to the Taiping and Boxer Rebellions in China. In Korea, 
however, two neighboring countries tried to take advan- 
tage of the revolt to further their own interests. Toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, while the Western pow- 
ers were mainly occupied in other areas, Sino-Japanese 
rivalry over Korea had intensified. In order to put down 
the Tonghak Rebellion the Korean court appealed to 
China for help. Despite the fact that it had not been asked, 
the Japanese government sent six times as many soldiers 
as Korea’s Chinese ally. Unhappy with the Korean attitude 
toward foreign penetration and wary of its relationship 


with China, the Japanese proceeded to attack the palace 
and start a war against China. 


Interimperialist Contention and Collusion 


The Treaty of Shimonoseki, signed in 1895, spelled final 
defeat for China. Through this treaty, China was forced to 
recognize the “full and complete independence and au- 
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ertain territories 
orea” and to cede to Japan c 


tonomy of K ; insula, Formosa, and the 
an e Liaotung Penin , 
Pew Pores, as ell as a promise that several ports on the 
escadores, 


i en to Japanese interests), 
ies Rivet ona me inet position in Korea and 
vouthe aM: nchuria. These developments did not ge ae 
votioed bi the other imperialist powers. Only a wee are 
the ae id of the Sino-Japanese treaty, the so-ca ty 
Th, ne Power Intervention (Russia, France, and Germany 
forced Jap n to return the Liaotung Peninsula to ‘i ey 
ie da apparent sympathy was OE oon ted y 

: : : ac 
philanthropic consider ae second partition of the Kat 
rat Chi a was now subjected to a savage renewa oO 
Wanern aeeression: Russia obtained the rights to mines, 
vaflvoad aed police power in Manchuria as wer ae ne 
Teaee of Port Arthur and Dairen; France was accorde ; spe- 
Galt i ileges in South China and the lease of Kuang- now 
Bay Germany was granted a dominant PO On an how, 
Sheatung Peninsula and occupied the Bay of cpia roan 
England obtained Weihaiwei and the Kowloon kaieereel 
nd the United States announced its “Open Door pe Hey 

ae china ‘meanwhile taking over the Philippines an 
in e of Japan and Russia, rivalry was particular'y 
i toase ‘AS their divergences were not limited to ° ea 
but enc assed the entire Asian mainland, a wa oe 
we wn themn could not be avoided. For Korea, the u so" 
Japanese War (1904-1905) was a traumatic experienc - 
the cesond conflict between two foreign pow won 
fought on its territory within one deca . ee a eeace 
defeat did not improve matters for Korea, ee ee 
t of Portsmouth (New Hampshire) esta 

san’'e exclusive domination of the peninsula. ub” were 
we far as relations within the imperialist se ueal vere 
concerned, Japan now became an accep pe fea ° 
nomic and military member, recognized by a ma rev ing 
1883, the United States had signed a treaty w 
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ized by insu : 
adele rrections, d : 
Political mu » Cemonstrations, di 
rders, and guerrilla activities Accoraan ee 
. Ing to 
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Japan—whose fates would henceforth be closely inter- 


twined—but also in the course of world affairs. 
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Chapter 2 
Japanese Colonialism 


As the only example of a non-European nation “opened” 
by the West which was subsequently able to industrialize 
itself, Japan is of special interest. Not only does its devel- 
opment illuminate the mechanisms of capitalist industri- 
alization but it throws a particular light on the historical 
role played by Korea, however involuntarily. 

To understand Japan’s unique situation, one has to take 
various elements into consideration. One of the determin- 
ing factors paradoxically may have been the country’s 
relative lack of natural resources. Without oil, with very 
little coal, iron ore, or other vital metals, the Japanese 
Islands were less attractive to Western imperialism than 
other nearby areas.! Moreover, the international rivalry 
between imperialist powers, which had at a certain time 
played a role in determining the fate of Korea, similarly 
affected Japan’s future. A student of Japanese affairs ex- 
plains this exceptional situation: 


ta peculiar complexity of the international situation from 
the ont through to the end of the American Civil War and 
results reak of the Franco-Prussian War, and the stalemate 
gave Tac from the Anglo-French intrigues in Japan wae 
to shakes the vitally necessary breathing-space in which 
caused nn the restricting fetters of feudalism which had 
€ country to rot economically and to be exposed to 
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the dangers of 


om . oye 
mercial and military domination from 
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a—was to be a precondition for Japanese 
ion. The early development of militarism, 
the solution of the food crises at critical moments through 
the importation of cheap foodstuffs, the availability of for- 
eign markets when internal consumption was slack, the 
utilization of cheap labor and investment possibilities 
overseas—all these factors were prerequisites for the dy- 
- namic development of Japanese industrial capitalism. 


jndustrializat 


Japanese Development—Korean Underdevelopment 


The mechanisms of industrialization, so familiar to us 
from European history, were more concentrated in 
Northeast Asia than anywhere else: In order to catch up 
with the other “advanced” nations, in the space of about 
fifty years Japan had to travel the path which it had taken 
Europe approximately four centuries to cover. In accom- 
plishing this feat, Korea was of paramount importance for 
Japan. Thus, with remarkable rapidity the relationship 
between these two countries was transformed, following 
the typical dialectical process of furthering industrial de- 
velopment in the one and crippling the developmental 
Possibilities of the other. The determining factor in this 
process was the historical conditions under which the 
capitalist mode of production was introduced. 

Whereas capitalism in Japan was based on the conflu- 
ence of an internal political process and the external influ- 
ence of advanced Western technology, enabling it to 
become a center of capitalist development, the situation 

' Was entirely different in Korea. Here a deformed socioeco- 
a trite system was imposed from the outside, placing it in 
condition. relationship to a capitalist center. Under such 
talism only a peripheral and dependent form of capi- 
Amin ould develop. The Egyptian economist, Samir 

gressin nar ectly analyzed this phenomenon: “The ag- 
side on on the capitalist mode of production from the out- 
ese (precapitalist) formations constitutes the 
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essence of the problem of transition to peripheral capital. 4 
ism.” 1 


ition ineffective. 
i of competition ine 
‘mple mechanism 
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colonial power has to intervene actively, 
to monetarize the primitive econ 
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| societies, th 
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ctures. According to the American q E Fonalized in or der t o m ak e colon zation effective. The Out 
writer George McCune, who lived in Korea for many years, @ fight seizure of lan 
“In advancing their own interests in Korea 
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: reas had been 
age-old way of 3 ble. Prior to the Japanese aie sr ative offices and to so- 
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Setting a living, the primitive agriculture under a feudal- q attached to roy oo ! mouse a Even though the official class 
istic landlordism, persisted as the economy of most Ko- , 4 won and yang 1 claim and control over these lands, they 
-Teans, but with the important difference of vassalage to} had had forma 
Japanese economic interests,”7 


i about 
4 had not administered them directly. All they eared a out 
q was the revenues they received from their 


i t by a 
q | harvest. The actual management was care et The 
q mi easa 
Monetarization of the Precapitalist Economy 4 kind of middleman between the p. Gand agents) had 
4 caste of officials. Over time these saum 
On the political level, the imposition of Japanese 4 
colonial rule took the f, 


; who 

4 become rather numerous. On the other a tforgenes 

orm of a military administration, a tilled the soil might have been on a piece o 2 et have no 

ations, with a time-honored right to use “ene concept of 

formal claim to it. According to Hatada, | ed”! Even 

land-ownership simply had not deve ee at too cate- 

though this interpretation might be et rights had 
8orical, one may safely assume that property 

ue. ; - 

sven Lefene formal annexation, an extensive land sur 


a - Vey had begun. In 1906, the Japanese institutionalized the 
uced into a precapitalist formation 4 right to private ownership of land through a Dui ldings be 
from the outside it is generally not strong enough at first } requiring that ownership of all lands and bui 
to prevail over the traditional social structures. Discussing . rf 
this aspect in more the i 


i to 
Proven and registered. In order to overcome vosed during 
this measure, a certain time limit was vane valid The 
which Proprietors could make their claims | a ation 
abrupt reorganization resulted in widesprea ooh they 
whereby clever individuals obtained lands to w 
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were not legally entitled. In addition, the government took 4 
over much of the communal land which had formerly - 
belonged to the villages. The Decree of Land Survey de- 4 
clared all lands on which the organs of the feudal state, 4q 
the court, and royal tomb-maintenance offices had hadthe 3 
right to taxation to be the “national lands” of J apan, taking 


Law on Forests of 1911 the bulk of forests in Korea were 
declared “state-owned forests.” Some of the areas thus ac- 
quired by the Japanese government were sold at favorable 
terms to Japanese land companies, such as the notorious 
Oriental Development Company, or to Japanese immi- 


The loss of their traditional land rights profoundly 


affected the Korean peasants. Shannon McCune describes 
its impact as follows: 


The holding of farm land by landlords had been common 
Practice before 1910. However, at that time the system was 
operated rather benevolently. By the force of public opinion 
tenant farmers were given virtual rights to control the land 
they rented and to renew their leases every year. Further- 
more, landlords had the responsibility of helping their ten- 


The latter activities were part of a program to increase 
rice production which the Japanese had initiated after 


, poverished 
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following, “irrigation associa- 

World War te gn the main plain areas, where what 
tions ed fields were turned into rice paddies. Korean 
were once ¢rY nly were used as forced labor in the inriga: 
peasan™ t but were later made to pay for these projec . 
tion wor if heavy water taxes. Apart from the direct 
in Oh ations involved, countless peasan's became im 
ox i i s, forc o be 
during this process, ; nant 

i s while their property pa 
are ha wis “¢ the J pens The pattern of landowner. 
shit voward the end of the period of Japanese rule i 
ship 


shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 
The Number of Landowners (in 1937) 


Over Over 


200 
cheno Over 5 Over 10 Over 20 Over 50 100 


385 49 
Koreans 106,162 30,332 12,701 ahs 56] 181 
Japanese 6,901 3,504 2,958 9.390 946 230 
Total 113,063 33,836 15,659 , 


7 i r Coun- 
Source: The Historical Experience of the Agrarian Reform in Our Coun- 
try (Pyongyang, 1974), p. 7. 


ite of 
Twenty-five Japanese held over 1,000 chongbo. ont from 
the Japanese interest in. increasing rice dernization of 
Korea, little capital was invested in the mode the peas 
this sector. Because of growing poverty among arce, and 
‘ants, farm tools and draft animals ‘became se _ re arly 
human power gradually replaced animal powe ite data 
all work processes. North Korean sources ¢ 


released by the Government-General in 1940 as to the 
number of farm implements owned by eac illers: tra- 
household, excluding hired hands and firefield ti ~ long. 
ditional ploughs, 0.29; hoes, 1.81; sickles, 1.48; i lough 
handled spades, 0.15. There was only one improved p 
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for every 17 households and one treadle thrashing ma- 


chine for every 19 households, with the owners of these 
tools obviously coming from the small number of Korean 
“rich” peasants. 13 

Thus, the fact that land had become a commodity did 
not fundamentally modify production relations in the ru- 


ral sector. The new relationship between the growing. % 
number of tenants and those who owned the land in many 3 
ways resembled the earlier system of slavelike peasants * 
working under overseers—but with some basic social 4 


changes which made life still more difficult for the tillers. 


The fact that taxes and rent now had to be paid exclusively 4 


in money made farmers dependent on the sale of their 
agricultural produce. This gave free play to the forces of 
the market—which meant low prices at harvest time and 
high prices in the spring—and opened the way to usurious 
money-lending, land speculation, and hoarding of rice. 
Numerous peasants were forced to give up their modest 


holdings. George McCune describes the benefits of this 
system to the colonial power: 


The Japanese found that landlordism was a convenient de- 
vice for furthering their own principal interests in Korean 
agriculture, which no doubt accounts, in part at least, for the 
lack of interest in reform. Landlordism was useful for 
pumping rice out of Korea to Japan. Korean tenants, after 
paying rent and taxes, were left with only a small share of 
the rice which they produced, while the system put into the | 


hands of the landlords large surpluses to be marketed in 
Japan." 


Those fortunate enough to hold on to their farms 
throughout the colonial period, despite these conditions, 
gradually saw their purchasing power shrink to nothing, 
forcing the Korean village to return to almost a natural 
economy. Actually, by the late 1930s only about 18.1 per- 
cent of Korean farmers owned their own land, while the 
remainder lived mostly as tenant farmers, poor farm 
hands, or squatters on firefields. Takashi Hatada quotes 


’ as the ‘spri 
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ki Issei who in a 
Governor General Uga } 
the Japanese ary 1934 referred to the fearful misery of 
speech in J anuary every spring the number of wretched 
the aan ‘food and searching for bark and grass to 
farmers lackin€ nt of the total peasant popula- 
roached 50 perce ts were 
eat, app . their land, these peasants 
tion.”"* Once tren Word in rent use at the time such 
3 vive: “Words in cur ; 
hard Peering and autumn poor,’ ‘uprooted wanderers, 
ns i ists,’ and ‘dwellers in earth 
‘ away,’ ‘firefield agriculturists, an ditions.” As 
rounds , indicate the seriousness of the con th “star. 
these terms suggest, people suffered constantly oeeed over 
; ns who in desperation cr 
vation, groups of Korea : ho lived in earth 
huria, peasants who 
to Japan and Manc ’ “ties like Seoul.!° Many of 
i f large cities like Seoul. 
caves on the outskirts 0 -velihood through the 
: to seek a livelihoo 
the destitute were forced ; leading a no- 
i -called firefield agriculture, 
practice of so-cal inous regions of the coun- 
adic existence in the mountaino or 
try. Although the system of burning and culwanns tans 
had previously existed, it had not been practice ¢ million 
a scale since prehistoric times. In 1936, about on ‘culture 
acres were taken up by this type of primitive oon in to 
coexisting with a modern agricultural sector ca eee. 
the needs of the metropolis. According to a Japer in who 
scription of the wandering peasants or haan tivation 
roamed the country and lived from firefiel* a place im 
“These poor people are driven by hunger keeping their 
place, making shelters in log cabins and and vegeta- 
bodies and souls together by planting grains 
bles on the hillsides.” ’” 


. Subordination to Japanese Needs 


The relationship between the metropolis and the satel 
lite economy intensified exploitation in those sectors 
tering to Japanese demands, while neglecting those w t- 
could have served the needs of the Koreans. The fluctua 
ing policies followed with regard to rice cultivation may 
Serve as an illustration. 
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At the beginning of the colonial period, the appropria- 
tion of rice was the main focus of economic interest, par- 
ticularly after the rapid growth of Japanese capitalism 
during World War I had caused a serious food crisis in the 
country. In 1918 there was an acute rice shortage, and riots 
broke out throughout Japan. As a result of these rice riots, 
the Japanese government worked out a thirty year plan to 
increase rice production in Korea to meet Japanese needs, : 4 

In the years following, efforts were made to expand the 4 
paddy area by promoting irrigation and the utilization of J 
fertilizer. But since the peninsula was considered simply 
a source of raw materials and foodstuffs for the Japanese, 
even this increased production had a detrimental effect on 
the conditions of the common people of Korea. While in 
1916-1920 about 14 percent of the rice crop was exported 
to Japan, the percentaged jumped to 48 percent in 1931- 
1935. In the meantime domestic consumption had de- 
creased 45 percent.'* For Koreans this meant producing 
more but actually consuming less. As the years went by, 
people were forced to subsist on millet from Manchuria. 
This represented a change of dramatic significance, since 
rice is the Koreans’ staple food. Indeed, the common word 
for food in the Korean language is “rice.” Table 3 illus- 
trates the decline in rice consumption under Japanese 
colonialism. 

In Japan itself the results of this policy were quite the 
opposite. The availability of a continuous supply of low- 
priced foodstuffs made it possible to alleviate the effects of 
the inherent contradictions engendered by accelerated in- 
dustrialization. Without such access to cheap food Japan’s 
economy might have been threatened by inflationary ten- 
dencies, thus affecting the up-and-coming industrial po- 
wer’s ability to compete as well as endangering internal | 
social stability. ; 

In Korea, a byproduct of Japan’s exclusive emphasis on 
rice production was a lack of agricultural diversification. 
Thus, despite an abundance of labor, vegetables repre- 
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Table 3 
Per Capita Consumption of Rice in Korea 
(in koku*) 
Average for Amount Index 
1915-1919 ..ssssesccssessesscensstsecessssesessnsssenssenassennces 0.707 100 
1920-1924 ....sosesssssecssescrnscsssesssseesensessnecenncensnnses 0.638 90 
1925-1929 .....secssercesecsees 0.512 72 
1930-1933 .....s.esssserereerseeeees 0.449 63 
1934-1938 .....scsscsccsssessssseessssensereseneeneeseoeseneenens 0.396 56 


Source: Andrew J. Grajdanzev, Modern Korea (New York, 1944), p. 118. 
*One koku = 5.12 US. bushels, or 4.96 imperial bushels. 


sented only 8.4 percent of total agricultural output and 
fruit only 1.2 percent, while the share of industrial crops 
was equally low—this in spite of the fact that rice is much 
more vulnerable to fluctuations in the weather. 

The efforts to increase rice output were continued only 
until about 1930 when, as the result of an international 
crisis of overproduction of foodstuffs, Japanese agricul- 
tural producers began to feel threatened and demanded 
restrictions on imports. “In 1933 the Korean Government- 
General—under pressure from Japan, where the landlords 
clamored for protection against the flood of Formosan and 
Korean rice and complained that the Japanese govern- 
ment was financing this competition—cancelled all plans 
for the increase of the rice production, and in May 1934 
even discontinued works in progress.”'? This led to the 
introduction of a new Japanese plan to make Korea a 
‘source of industrial raw materials for the empire, with 
Particular emphasis on cotton. It was explicitly pointed 
out at the time that Korean cotton production would pose 
no threat to Japanese domestic interests. But plans for the 

Intensification and diversification” of Korean agriculture 
were soon revised when in 1938-1939, the Japanese war 
with China caused a renewed rice shortage. From that 
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time on, the Japanese attempted to mobilize the forces of 

the empire through a single plan encompassing both th 

metropolis and its dependencies. According to a Japan. 
publication, “Because of her geographical position—being 

a military base for the continent—the part of Korea as a. 

supply depot for military materials and foodstuffs is very 

important. Her contribution to the Empire’s demand for. 
rice. . .is also very great.” The wartime conditions fur-. 
ther increased exploitation, making agricultural produc-: 
tion difficult. As a result of this and a severe drought in 
1939 the area under cultivation dwindled by more than’ 
376,000 chongbo between 1938 and 1943, and the grain 
output suffered accordingly.?! . 
The same disregard for the interests of Koreans could be. 
observed in other branches of the primary sector. Under ° 
colonial rule, fishing underwent a rapid development. Ac- 
cording to Japanese estimates the volume of the catch in 
Korean waters quadrupled between 1912 and 1938. But as 
Grajdanzev so pointedly remarks, “the question remains, . 
however, whether this remarkable growth has resulted - 
from the reckless plunder of fishing resources without any 
thought of the consequences.”? In the late thirties, in fact, . 
there were signs of a sharp decline in the availability of 
fish. Furthermore, only a small share of it was destined for 
direct human consumption. Approximately 91 percent of 
the main fish catch in 1937 was processed into oils, glyce- 
rine, fatty acids, gunpowder, medicines, soap, candles, fer- 
tilizer, or margarine. Thus, only 54 percent of manu- 
factured marine products were used as food, while some 
of them served the military sector. Besides, as Grajdanzev 
points out, the actual increase in the volume of fish output 
benefited Koreans very little, since five-eighths of all ma- 
rine products were exported. 

A similar pattern could be seen in the practices of the 
colonial power with regard to the timber industry. As the 
Japanese war effort gained momentum, the demand for 
wood increased and the felling of trees in Korea was inten- _ 
sified, with little concern for future generations, As a mat- 
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i f the far north of the 
in the forest areas o 
ter of tae ens of thousands of old tree stumps can still be 
coun present-day reminder of this past spoliation. 
seen— 


Better Infrastructure—Better Exploitation 


‘ estern 
In spite of the sufferings of the eninaan neon west by 
observers at the time were 0 This vadament was based on 
Japanese “efforts ie considerations: the infrastructural 
purely technocratic cons aoade in Korea in the form 
eet f seit Se wave roads, etc. According to coors’ 
of port lac ions for the most part dictate 
McCune such evaluations were for eo bee band in 
by ideological bias: “When Japan ga ted in Western 
a in 1905, it was complaisantly accepte k 
SE ee an 
service to the rationalized idea demonstrated 
apan by her precociousness had demo ; 
and that 5 ape be deputized to carry part of the white 
, rden in the Far East. ; . 
on Pact the devastating effects of the relatively acid 
developed infrastructure introduced in Korea y veh _ 
demonstrate precisely the fallacy of many pas ° in the 
present-day concepts concerning developmen ited as 
Third World. When inadequate infrastructure 1s Cl a3s 
the main reason for economic underdevelopment ving 
often forgotten that the exploitation of a colony— ain 
it into a satellite—also requires the creation of a ce - 
infrastructure. Objectively, such an infrastructure may or 
course at a later date have a definite value for the poe lta 
_Uon in question, But in the short run it mae Non of 
foreign firms, facilitating the economic infiltra 
these countries. 7 
Infrastructural development in Korea not only. was tL 
Sidered important for Japanese exploitation 0 in was 
ture, forestry, and mining industries, but ve Jans 
Motivated by geopolitical considerations. Japan ons 
for the conquest of Manchuria made a develope 
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munication system more necessary than was the case in 
most other colonial areas. In 1936, the director of the Gov- 
ernment-General Railway Bureau made the following re- 
vealing statement: 


With the advent of Manchoukuo as the turning point, there 
has taken place. . . an almost phenomenal economic devel- 
opment, naturally followed by the spectacular growth of 
general transportation means. Thus the mighty trio of Cov- 
ernment railway lines, private lines and motorcar routes, 
coupled with the Japan Sea routes .. . has elevated the 
peninsula to a position more valuable as a land-bridge con- 
necting Japan with the continents of Asia and Europe. Inas- 
much as Chosen constitutes Japan’s barricade and life-and- 
death line of vital importance from a viewpoint of national 
defense, it is all the more significant to complete the net- 
work of transportation in the peninsula. 


Since the formal decolonization of Africa and Asia, in- 
fractructural projects in the Third World have often been 
financed by international institutions with motives not 
very different from those just described in the case of Ja- 
pan. Such examples as the World Bank’s financing of 
highways in Thailand and the Mekong Delta Project in 
Southeast Asia (at the time of the American Indochina 
war in the 1960s) show a strong tendency to let military 
and strategic factors influence decision-making. On the 
other hand, these international financial bodies seem to 
shy away from projects which could make Third World 
countries more self-reliant and economically independ- 
ent.*5 Infrastructure, in short, is not a neutral element of 
modernization, as foreign-aid officials tend to imply. Its 
character depends entirely on the underlying political 
motivations. 


Absorbing Surplus Capital and Goods 


In the sphere of industrialization, European and Japa- 
nese capitaliem began by investing domestically the sur- 
plus generated at home or abroad. This led to the creation 
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of a manufacturing base the products of which soon re- 
placed those supplied by the old handicrafts system. 

But in the case of the colonial world (dependent capital- 
ism) the process was completely different. In those coun- 
tries, the internally generated surplus, instead of being 
invested locally, was extracted and utilized in the develop- 
ment of the industries of the “mother country.” At the 
same time the introduction of finished manufactured 
goods into these economies from the outside displaced the 
small domestic artisans, who were unable to compete with 
modern means of production. While on the one hand 
handicraft production was fatally weakened by this influx 
of mass-produced goods, no loca! industrial development 
took place which could have reabsorbed the ruined arti- 
sans and peasants, whose situation became desperate. In 
the cases of Europe and Japan it was, on the contrary, 
precisely from among the large numbers of ruined arti- 
sans that the new industries initially recruited their labor 
force. 

Here, in a nutshell, lies one of the fundamental differ- 
ences between capitalism in the metropolis. and the de- 
pendent capitalism of the colony (in the words of Samir 
Amin). This classical pattern was also followed in the 
Japanese-Korean relationship. Japan’s extraction of asur- 
plus from the Korean agricultural sector and, simultane- 
ously, its opening of Korea as an overseas market for its 
own manufactured goods, was bound to be damaging to 
the Koreans: 


A huge army of indigent persons grew up in Korea, for their 
land was gone and there was no modern industry to absorb 
them. At this point, Japan had neither time nor money to 
develop an industry in Korea because Japan had its hands 
full developing her own industry, which experienced a phe- 
nomenal growth during the First World War supplying the 
allies with war goods. She was importing agricultural pro- 
ducts, especially foodstuffs, from Korea, and exporting in- 
dustrial products to Korea. Her complete control of Korea Ss 
economy through trade, after annexation, made it possible 
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for her to promote more forcefully in that country a typical 
colonial economy”* 


Japanese investment policies in Korea in the industrial 
sector, as in agriculture, followed a fluctuating course—a 
function of their complete subordination to the needs of 
the metropolis. In order to prevent any competitive indus- 
trial development in Korea, in the first decade of J apanese 
domination only activities necessary for J apanese com- 
merce and transportation were allowed. In that period re- 
pair shops, production of bricks, and some food processing 


were among the few manufacturing activities in the . 


peninsula. After formal annexation in 1910 restrictive 
laws were passed which made the establishment of new 
businesses almost impossible. The intention was to pre- 
serve a substantial amount of capital for the development 
of Japan itself. Even the chief of the department of indus- 
try was critical of this policy, pointing out that Japanese 
enterprises could establish branches in Korea only with 
“extraordinary difficulties” and that “after annexation of 
Korea its industrial development was consciously 
checked.”?7 

After World War I, however, Japan began to look around 
for profitable investment possibilities and the value of 
Korea in this respect became apparent. At the urging of 
financial interests, a policy of complete freedom for the 
establishment of Japanese firms in Korea was now put 
into effect. Following the abolition of investment restric- 
tions in Korea in 1920, the system of tariffs and customs 
duties was reformed. From the Strait of Korea to the Yalu 
River, Japanese financiers and manufacturers now hada 
freer hand than ever before. At first, however, Japanese 
capital was drawn not to industries requiring large outlays 
but to such small-scale commercial activities as invest- 
ment in food processing, land, or agriculture. Only in the 
harnessing of hydroelectric power in northern Korea did 
Japanese capital play a preponderant role. The relatively 
favorable conditions for the generation of hydroelectric 
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power led in time to the establishment of chemical indus- 
tries which were vital for Japanese activities in Korea as 
well as in Japan itself. _ 

As mentioned above, World War I played a decisive role 
in Japan’s industrial development as well as in its colonial 
policies. The world depression in the late twenties, simi- 
larly, was bound to have consequences for Japan and, in- 


. directly, for Korea. In order to solve the problem of capital 


absorption, capitalists in Tokyo now became eager to find 
profitable investment outlets. Besides providing addi- 
tional sources of revenue, the export of capital served to 
stabilize the rate of profit in Japan by relieving the inter- 
nal market of surplus funds. By fulfilling this role as sta- 
bilizers of the capital markets of countries with surplus 
capital, colonies have, at times, helped to harmonize the 
development of the “mother countries” in the field of 


finance. 


Nipponese Military Efforts and their Effects on Korea 


The development of militarism was another aspect of 
Japan’s attempt to overcome the effects of the world crisis. 
Economic and military expansion went hand in hand, and 
this process was accelerated by the Japanese intrusion in 
China, resulting in the so-called Manchurian Incident. 
With the establishment of Manchoukuo as a Japanese 
puppet state and the creation of a garrison state in J apan, 
Korea’s strategic raw materials gained increased impor- 
tance. = 

Table 4 illustrates the fluctuations of the mining indus- 
try in accordance with the needs of the colonial power. 
Grajdanzev sees these figures as corresponding to three 
distinct periods: (1) the rather slow development before 
the Mukden Incident, (2) a fall in production in 1921-1922 
and 1930-1931 due to the international depression, and (3) 
a rapid increase in output after 1931 with the militariza- 
tion of the Japanese economy. A further indication of the 
importance of Korean natural resources for Japan’s eco- 
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Table 4 
Value of Mining Products Including Coal 
(in 1,000 yen) 


See 
Source: Chosen Keizai Nem 1939 i j 
Koren, p 139) DO, (quoted in Grajdanzev, Modern 


nomic and military build-up was the increase of the min- 
a eed force from 36,000 to about 220,000 between 1931 
Throughout Japan’s development, utilization of Korea’s 
natural wealth had also been important in a more indirect 
manner. Thus, while Japan sought to achieve a high de- 
gree of autarky, certain products were still unavailable 
within the empire and had to be obtained through ex- 
change with foreign countries. Many Korean resources 
were exported to foreign markets in order to pay for Ja- 
pan’s import of needed goods. It was with this objective in 
mind that tax exemptions and government subsidies were 
granted to Japanese firms engaged in the extraction of 
minerals in Korea between 1934 and 1939. Since Korean 
gold was a source of foreign exchange, with which Japan 
could obtain iron, oil, copper, and other materials from the 
United States, production of this precious metal was given 
high priority by the colonial authorities.2?7 But when in 
1941 Japan was cut off from the world market by the war. 
ania production in Korea declined and the mining ma- 
cr unery, Which could be used in the war effort, was dis- 
_ Japanese war preparations gave rise to an i 
velopment of Korea’s heavy industrial sector, In 1936, the 
production of chemicals, machine tools, iron, and steel 
represented only 28 percent of the value of total industrial 
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production. By 1939, this figure had reached 47 percent. 


But this industrialization of Korea did not bring about the 
development of Korean-owned industry, for nearly all large 
industries were Japanese enterprises, established for the 
most part with the capital of the big zaibatsu (cartels) such 
as the Mitsui, Sumitomo, Noguchi, and Mitsubishi. It was 
only through the investment of such monopolistic capital 
that Korea could be industrialized and turned into a military 


supply base.*° 


In Korea, the alliance of Japanese finance capital with 
militarism was complete. 

To organize the war effort the Japan-Korea-Manchuria 
Resource Mobilization Plan was set up, thereby draining 
further resources from the colonies. At the same time, 
transportation and communication facilities took on in- 
creased importance for the Japanese and were developed, 
obviously for military purposes, to a point far in excess of 
local needs. 

For large segments of the indigenous population this 
new aspect of Japanese economic policies brought further 
hardships. This was especially the case in the agricultural 
sector, where farmers had been forced by unfavor- 
able conditions to supplement their meager earnings 
through the development of domestic industries. Textiles, 
household utensils, farm implements, oils, ceramics, 
bricks and tiles, paper, and furniture were produced as 
well as food, straw shoes, straw mats, baskets, and other 
grassware products. Besides giving farmers a much 
needed source of additional income, such activities served 
‘to make daily necessities accessible to the local popula- 

tion. These activities continued as long as raw materials 
were available. But with growing Japanese encroachment 
on the economy, resources were increasingly monopolized 
by the colonial power, squeezing out this form of domestic 
industry. In some cases, the Japanese authorities even ap- 
plied legal sanctions against those household industries 
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which, from the Japanese viewpoint, were considered un- 
desirable.*! As a m. 


atter of fact, by the end of the period of 

Japanese domination, consumer goods production had al- 
most completely disappeared in Korea.>2 

Whatever industrialization did take place in the penin- 
sula was entirely dominated by the relationship of inter- 
dependency between Japan and Korea. These industries 
were never meant to function independently, in fact, since 
most of them produced only semifinished goods. What 
they represented could hardly be called industrialization 
in any meaningful sense. According to McCune, 


industry in Korea was such an integral part of the economy 
of Greater Japan that most of the industrial plant existing in 
Korea at the end of the war was incapable of independent 
existence. For capital goods Korea relied almost wholly 
upon Japan, and certain important stages in the production 
of consumer goods also depended on Japanese parts or sup- 
plies. . . light bulbs were fabricated in Korea, but the tung- 
sten filaments used in these bulbs were manufactured in 

Japan, even though Korea was a large producer of tungsten 

ores. The ore was shipped to Japan to be refined and manu- 
factured into wire, which was then shipped back to Korea 
for use in the production of light bulbs. *3 


This particular division of labor, so well known from 
European colonialism, is the real foundation of economic 
domination. In fact, the conclusions McCune arrived at 
with regard to Korea may still be considered relevant to 
Many countries in the Third World today: 


In summary it may be said that the development which took 
place during the period of Japanese rule in Korea hardly 
constituted a Korean economy. Koreans appreciably shared 
neither in the direction of this development nor in its be- 
nefits. The Korean economy was Japanese-owned and Japa- 
nese-directed and in no sense an entity in and of itself, but 


rather the geographical location of a portion of the wider 
configuration of the economy of Japan.** 


This interdependence became especially pronounced in 
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The Exploitation of Korean Labor 


One of the preconditions for the Japanese geopolitical 
strategy in Asia was the availability of labor ar J apanes 
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subsist. “The Korean worker cannot support himself,” 
writes Grajdanzev, going on to point out that since workers 
were usually brought up in farm families, the expenses of 

' their rearing were often borne by the backward village 
economy.** The importance of this factor is further de- 
scribed by the Japanese historian Hatada: 


The poverty-ridden Korean farm villages were, at the same 
time, an important foundation for the industrialization of 
Korea inasmuch as they provided a source of plentiful, 
cheap labor accustomed to harsh conditions such as long 
hours and low wages. This labor pool was highly valued by 
Japanese capitalists, for it made possible large colonial 
profits. An ample supply of labor in all fields, much cheaper 
than the so-called cheap labor market of Japan, and the 
- ability to oppress this labor force much more severely than 
was possible in Japan—these were important factors in the 


attraction of Japanese capital to Korea during its industrial- 
ization.*’ 


Apart from these “normal” conditions of work, a great 
number of public works—roads, railroads, bridges, fortifi- 
cations, etc.—were constructed by Korean forced labor— 
often without payment. It should be added that the land 
upon which the roads, etc. were built was usually confi- 
scated without compensation. Although we are hardly 
likely to find the statistics to prove it, we may safely as- 
sume that many Koreans literally worked themselves to 
death. ; 

In its undeclared war with China, Japan even used Ko- 
reans on the front line in a so-called volunteer system. 
These same troops were used inside Korea for propaganda 
and law-and-order purposes. In 1942 the “volunteers” 
were replaced by a draft system, which meant that “the 
mobilization of students, conscription, military training 
and other measures, identical with those in force in Japan, 
were applied in Korea to a colonial population that had no 
voice whatever in the matter.”38 

Korea’s transition from a precapitalist stage to peri- 
pheral capitalism (a semifeudal, colonial economy) im- 
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plied profound social changes. Thus the J apanese influx 
had the effect of changing the old Korean c ass r at ns. 
Not only was the old yangban rule replaced by an g nn 
ized civil service backed by military power, but ; yang. 
ban class soon became outnumbered y ape “se 
nationals. In 1940 J apanese nate Thin presence “ , ‘ ee 
cent of the Korean population. ree 
ling class in both Korea and Taiwan wa 
sae nare peculiar to Japanese colonialism, setting it apart 
from Western colonialism in other Asian tse nese 
Occupationally the greatest number of these apa nese 
(41.4 percent in 1937) were in government ree thee 
they monopolized the most important rune io! - ieee 
compared with 2.9 percent of Koreans in similar Job 7 an 
industry and commerce the respective percentag 
as follows in 1938: 


Japanese Koreans 
a 


2.6 
Industry soe aa 
Commerce 23. 


Most Koreans (75.7 percent) were still in agriculture at 

this time. But just as important, perhaps: Be ae epare 
. eens ind of phy . 

tional divisions was the fact that a kin 

tion had taken place, with 71 percent of the Japanese 
population living in urban areas, as opposed ae oP r 
cent of Koreans. Gregory Henderson has called this a sy: 


_ tem of “de facto apartheid”: 


differences tended to increase rather than narrow Yas 
expansion and war made the J apanese na aprnanipeet y prot 
i i isi reciably the livi 
perous elite while raising app ip ieee 
tched a rising tide of g 
f only few Koreans. Koreans wa che¢ Ov- 
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ation in both they were separa’ n 
tlite filling almost all important jobs. It was a phenomeno 
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not often found in coloniali 
mialism—perhaps t 
French in Tunisia offers a rare parallel“ ne rule of the 


Cultural Imperialism 


ple hag the first, resistance on the part of the Korean peo- 
Augeet pig ence on Japanese policy-making. Thus in 
stretone 2 ter the rice riots in Japan and huge demon- 
adopter tne orea, the so-called cultural rule policy was 
aco vopheat hi icy of trying to buy Korean cooperation 
exten ied nly to a minority of the nobility, was now 
cae ae arger groups among the upper and middle 
cass - ne rest was the creation of a pro-Japanese seg- 
ment mani pulation who, as small capitalists and land- 
develoned “ Pp. in the exploitation of the majority and 
power an Hane relationship with the colonial 
cowie see say points out, “this stratum subsequently 
prow ink between Japanese and American le” 
Wy e southern part of the country.” a 
alle an ere wens intensified the need to win Korean 
fone mee. wit as objective in mind, various new re- 
last remare in ro ae in the cultural sphere. In 1938. the 
all schonants orean education were abolished with 
Three ponct y required to follow the Japanese system 
of Inieene iP les, all of them clearly intended for purposes 
G) “denn fon, made up the basic educational policy: 
C one” ane oe national policy,” (2) “Japan and Korea 
ine oman iterating Korean culture—and (3) “train- 
pected te hae ardship. Koreans were henceforth ex- 
renewed Jone ive as imperial Japanese subjects. After 
allestanes ‘panese aggression in China (1937) an oath of 
the following wn up. Students were forced to recite 
are subjects ep . ges in their classes each morning: “We 
hearts ores t e empire of Greater Japan. We unite our 
peron We ae to give loyalty and service to the em- 
ppright vats earn to endure hardships and be stron 
izens."™” It was already the policy for all school 


certain customs practiced in Japan were transf 
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principals, as well as almost all court magistrates, to be 
appointed by the Japanese. 


To accelerate the transformation of Koreans into Japa- 


nese subjects, the use of the Korean language in schools 
was forbidden and Korean newspapers banned. Similarly, 


erred to 


Korea. After 1939, on the first of each month a “Day of 


- Service for the Rise of Asia” was observed. Koreans were 


made to alter their family names to conform to the Japa- 
nese style; by September 1940, 80 percent of the total popu- 
lation had actually been forced to change names. The 
policies of Japanese imperialism in Korea thus victimized 
nearly all sectors of the population economically, cultur- 
ally, and politically. 

This extreme colonialist exp 
may account for the fact that the anti-Japanese nationalist 


movement in Korea, as we shall see, at an early date 
became oriented toward the political objectives of class 


struggle. 


loitation and subjugation 
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this process was promoted by the fact that many of these Koreans 
had been educated by Western missionaries in a Western language. 
43. Hatada, History of Korea, p. 124. 


Chapter 3 
Anti-Ilmperialist Resistance 


While imposing its colonial rule on Korea, Japan at the 
same time became the target of deep resentment on the 
part of the majority of Korean nationals. Actually, resist- 
ance began on the very first day of Japanese rule and never 
stopped. But poverty and political persecution forced 
many Koreans into exile during the years of Japanese 
domination. Some went to Manchuria and Siberia, others 
to China, Japan, and the United States. Even among these 
exiles, however, the flame of nationalism was very much 
alive; they never lost touch with events in their homeland. 

International events also contributed to the develop- 
ment of Korean nationalism. The end of World War T had 
stimulated revolutions in Russia and in various Central 
European countries. At about the same time American 
President Woodrow Wilson had proclaimed the doctrine of 
national “self-determination.” Probably this doctrine was 
prompted mainly by political considerations—the desire 
to hamper the unification of nationalities in revolutionary 
Russia as well as to take advantage of European postwar 
weakness to gain a foothold in the colonial world—still, its 
idealistic terminology raised the hopes of oppressed na- 
tions. For Koreans, among others, all these events were a 
subject of heated discussion and debate. 
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The March Ist Independence Movement 


From the start, there was clearly a vital spirit of nation- 
alism among the Korean people, and this widespread sen- 
timent soon evolved into a mass movement. Although the 
main causes of popular unrest were the extreme, harsh, 
and medieval methods of the J apanese oppressors, the ear- 
liest massive demonstration of nationalism took place in 
January 1919, upon the death of the old Emperor Yi T’ae- 
wang. The disappearance of one of the last symbols of the 
Korean nation provided the spark for the Korean in- 
dependence movement, whose strength and resourceful- 
ness surprised the Japanese authorities. Basing himself on 
Korean and Anglo-Saxon sources, the American author 
Cornelius Osgood gives the following vivid description of 
an event which was to become the living symbol of anti- 
Japanese resistance: ; 


. . suddenly and without warning an extraordinary thing 
happened. On the afternoon of March 1, 1919, thirty of the 
most prominent Koreans in the country, having signed a 
proclamation of independence, sent a copy to the Governor- 
General with their compliments. After this the Central Po- 
lice Station was called, the action explained, and the men 
awaited arrest which followed as soon as the astounded 
officers could arrive. While being driven to prison, great 
crowds cheered them from the streets. The people by this 
time were fully aware of the nature of the occasion for at two 
o’clock special copies of the proclamation had been read by 
appointed delegates in public places over the country... 

The immediate spread of peaceful demonstrations over 
Korea was phenomenal and clearly the result of a carefully 
planned program. How such organization was achieved un- 
seen by the hawklike eyes of the Japanese secret police soon 
became one of the most incredible aspects of the whole 
situation....A mimeographed sheet called “The Independ- 
ence News” appeared on the day of the proclamation and 
daily for months thereafter. It is reported that the Governor- 
General found two copies on his desk every morning and 
that the Japanese were completely baffled by their almost 

spontaneous and universal appearance. 
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The popular action consisted primarily in meeting at a 
predetermined point. . . marchfing] down the stree s new 
ing “Manse,” the ancient national cheer, until disperse Py 
the police . .. The completely national character oO ee 
demonstrations was shown by the fact that coolies, ne . 
scholars and preachers, children and aged, male ang 
female, walked side by side. Some policemen who wor re 
for the Japanese changed into civilian clothes and jon the 
crowd, stores and schools closed, and economic life ca: 


almost to a standstill.' 


But those Koreans who had hoped that these actions 
would draw world attention to their plight got nothing ut 
uneasy statements of sympathy. And since they were 
pletely unarmed in the face of a merciless an monn 
Japanese army, the result was a veritable blo aa . Ms 
of thousands were arrested, filling the jails to oversiown ng, 
while peaceful demonstrators were attacked in t en st 
brutal manner. Week after week this terror contin ; in 
some cases, entire villages in the countryside were un < 
down. Osgood concludes his narrative, saying, <I is 
reason to believe that Koreans gave one of the mo ion 
traordinary examples OF Passive resistance to fo 

ination that the wor as ever . 

smn order to discredit Korean nationalism, the J apanese 
authorities in their annual report blamed German as wer 
as “Bolshevik” influence for these events. There was 50! ne 
truth to the latter accusation in the sense that t ee ° Y 
Revolution was undoubtedly an indirect source 0 hope 
and inspiration for many oppressed peoples. In any case 
the March 1st Movement had shown a greater com tive 
ness and readiness for action on the part of t ne om ass 
than either its leaders or the Japanese had anticip . 


The Militancy of the Anti-Japanese Struggle 


One lesson which the March 1st Independence Move 
ment had taught nationalists was the need to rely on the 
own forces and not to expect aid from foreign nations. 
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While the March 1st Movement originally had been under 
the influence of petty bourgeois elements (officials of the 
Yi dynasty and intellectuals), the independence move- 
ment from then on became increasingly dominated by 
workers, farmers, students, and progressive intellectuals. 
The struggle against Japanese domination now developed 
along socialist lines with Communists playing an impor- 
tant role. The founding in 1925 of a Communist Party was 
an indication that revolutionary ideas had penetrated 
deep into Korea. Even though the Party was dissolved in 
1928 because of repression, internal divisions, and a fail- 
ure to become firmly rooted in the concrete situation, 
Marxist influence persisted. Nearly. all social disorders 
and conflicts from then on directly or indirectly involved 
these new elements. 

In the 1920s and 1930s there was a succession of militant 
strikes and demonstrations. In 1926, the June 10th In- 
dependence Movement developed into a mass demonstra- 
tion against the Japanese. In 1929 a general strike took 
place in Wonsan, completely paralyzing industry and 
transportation in the area for several months and gaining 
support in all corners of the country. In the same year.a 
nationwide student movement arose under the slogan 
“Down with Japanese imperialism!” In 1930 a strike of 
workers in the Sinheung coal mine set off militant actions 
throughout the region. In Canchun county, South Ham- 
gyung province, 3,000 peasants raided the Japanese 
county office and the police station and a whole series of 
riots, demonstrations, and tenancy disputes broke out in 
Hamgyung, Kangwon, Julla and Pyungan provinces. 
Among the Korean minority across the border in the Chin- 
tao district of northeast China, great struggles such as the 
Autumn Harvest Riot and the Spring Famine Riot swept 
the countryside. 

In all these movements, Communists played an active 
role. According to the liberal Korean writer Dae-Sook Suh, 
who can hardly be accused of harboring pro-Communist 
sympathies, their activities made them a more important 
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olitical force in Korea than the other currents of anti- 
japanese resistance: 


They [the Communists] succeeded in wresting control of tre 
Korean revolution from the Nationalists; i ey Plant eo. 
deep core of Communist influence among t . (ora ew 
ple, particularly the students, youth groups, 2 TTS 
peasants. Their fortitude and, at times, obstinate meaner 
tion to succeed had a profound influence on Korea: elec” 

| tuals and writers. To the older Koreans, who had grove leds° 
long before seemingly endless Orie Seer se ch vey 

i eemed a new hope or a ma: 
hoped to gain revolutionary strength. To the young: a was 4 
new approach to the solution of age-old soca’ Pr es 
stratification, from which their forefathers ads im red 50 
long. Among the intellectuals, communism Prompt Ba 
reappraisal, not of capitalism, pu o tra siete Aor heal. 
iety; applied the new metho . 
ce cing Korea. For Koreans in general, the sacrifices of 
the Communists, if not the idea OF omnrrvasional, bomb: 
1, far stronger than 

throwine exercise of the Nationalists. The haggard appear 

ance of Communists suffering from torture, their ae me 

disciplined attitude toward the common enemy of a 

reans, had a far-reaching effect on the people. 


As mentioned above, because of Japanese repression 
and miserable economic conditions, many Koreans - 
been forced into exile. And to the north, just accross the 
Chinese border, the struggle against the Japanese con 
tinued. In 1920 the Japanese, having been defeated by ~ 
reans in an attack on Hunchun (a town on Chinese soil), 
“wreaked their vengeance upon wholly peaceful people in 
the Kando (Chientao) region. They slaughtered 4,00 ) °- 
reans and burned their. bodies in the center of the princi 

al town.” 

° The most important resistance activities were centered 
in these border regions. But inside China as well, the I o- 
rean minority was fighting the Japanese and their a ies. 
A Korean column even participated in the Long Marc . 
There were also some very militant groups active in Ja- 


| 
t 
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pan. Thus, Koreans were being exposed to revolutionary 
ideas and experiences, and the Japanese could not put a 
stop to it. In 1933 the Japanese Governor-General Ugaki 
made a speech noting that communism and other subver- 
Sive ideas were entering Korea from J apan: “What greatly 
concerns me are the Korean students and laborers cross- 
ing to Japan Proper who are apt to introduce various radi- 
cal thoughts into Chésen after being infected in Japan 
Proper.” 

During the first decades of colonial dominance, in- 
dividual groups had already been engaging in armed 
struggle. But after the Japanese overran Manchuria, at- 
tempts were made to step up the resistance by organizing 
these disparate groups and formations. Thus to a certain 
extent, the Japanese act of aggression worked to interna- 
tionalize the conflict. For example, the United Association 
of Movements for the Revival of Korea under Kim Koo, 
with its seat in Chungking (China), had the support of the 
Kuomingtang government. Its importance has often been 
exaggerated by Western historians—in reality, it seems to 
have had little influence on the liberation struggle. By far 
the strongest resistance to colonial authorities came from 
the anti-Japanese movement that developed in the border 
area. The reasons for this were both political and geo- 
graphical: a large proportion of the inhabitants were peo- 
ple who had earlier been forced by the Japanese to leave 
their native soil and who therefore nursed strong anti- 
imperialist sentiments. Thus, both class composition and 
political consciousness favored resistance in this area. 
Geographically, moreover, the steep mountainous terrain 
made possible sustained guerrilla activities. Finally, this 
border area was well suited for linking up the Korean. 
resistance internally and internationally with that of the 
Chinese. 

During this period an important role was played by the 
Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army, a military organization 
formed in the early 1930s under the leadership of Kim II 
Sung, which tried to coordinate the Korean liberation 
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struggle with that of the Chinese. This was a logical 
course, as many Koreans at the time participated in tre 
Chinese struggle, while not a few Chinese took part in the 
activities of the Korean resistance: J apan was the common 
enemy. From base areas in the mountains, Korean Com- 
munists not only carried out reforms among the peasants 
but organized and armed them for the struggle. The ar- 
my’s best-known exploit took place close to the Man- 
churian border during a raid on the enemy stronghold of 
Bochombo in 1937. Under the leadership of Kim Il Sung 
the attack resulted in a Japanese defeat. This victory on 
Korean soil became a symbol of the resistance movement 
and further increased the prestige of the Communists 
above all other political forces. Japanese papers at the 
time concluded that many of the strikes, revolts, and 
demonstrations inside Korea received their impetus 
and inspiration from tales of the exploits of the guerrilla 
army.® At the same time united front organizations were 
active all over Korea, some of them under the direct lead- 
ership of this center in the border area. Throughout the 
length of World War II anti-Japanese activities and politi- 
cal agitation were carried on. 


Liberation and Division of Korea 


Since the struggle against the Japanese was part of an 
international conflict, it was bound to be affected by events 
outside of Korea as well as by the success of the resistance 
movement. With the capitulation of Germany in May 1945, 
it became obvious that the day of Japanese collapse was 
fast approaching. A few months later, on August 8, 1945, 
the Soviet Union declared war against Japan and its Red 
Army attacked the Japanese Kwangtung Army in Man- 
churia.® On August 12, Soviet troops, together with Korean 
Partisan units, marched into Korea as liberators.” 

Although the United States was eager to get an early 
Japanese capitulation, the collapse of Japanese resistance 
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came sooner than expected—an unwelcome surprise for 
American policy-makers. Since there was no American 
military presence in Korea which could have forestalled 
the liberation of the peninsula by the Soviet Red Army and 
Korean partisans, the U.S. government requested the 
Soviet Union to stop its advance at the 38th Parallel and 
await the arrival of the American troops. The implication 
was that there would be a temporary division of the coun- 
try, with the Russians accepting the Japanese surrender in 
the North and the Americans in the South. This was 
agreed to by the Russian ally “as a military expediency 
and courtesy,” according to D.F. Fleming.* Contrary to 
popular belief, this partition of Korea had never been the 
subject of discussions between the wartime allies, but was 
a unilateral American decision.® In view of the current 
situation it seems fair to conclude that the United States 
in fact wanted to prevent full Korean independence. It had 
been agreed that the Japanese colonies of Taiwan and 
Manchuria would be returned to China after the war. But 
the idea of independence for Korea was opposed by both 
the United States and Great Britain. At a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1945, President Roosevelt had declared to Genera- 
lissimo Stalin that he would like to see a trusteeship over 
Korea, stating “that the only experience the United States 
had in such matters was in the Philippines. He added that 
it had taken about 40 years for the Philippine people to be 
prepared for self-government, but ‘in the case of Korea, 
the period might be from 20 to 30 years.’”!® According to 
one source, Stalin’s reply to this proposal had been “why 
was there any need for trusteeship if the Koreans could 
produce a satisfactory government?” !! 

However, a few months after liberation, during a con- 
ference in Moscow in December 1945, a joint commission 
was established to find a solution to the division of Korea 
and to work toward the independence of the country. The 
time limit for this trusteeship was set at five years. Under 
existing conditions this was seen as the best settlement 
possible between the two parties. 
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The Moscow decisions were first made known in a Moscow 
radio broadcast on December 27, 1945, followed by a ass 
commentary explaining that American aims at the con or 
ence had been to secure a permanent division of the coun ry 
and that the Joint Commission was the best compromis 
that could be salvaged at that time. 


The American attitude was shaped by events in Asia 
generally—and in Korea particularly—and the challenge 
they posed to Washington. From the United States pon re) 
view, it was feared that genuinely anticolonialist orces 
would take advantage of the new situation created by on e 
breakdown of Japanese imperialism. On August 14, 1 5, 
the 38th Parallel proposal was promulgated by Truman in — 
the document known as General Order No. 1. Its purpose 
was to “avoid political defeat in the wake of the war an 
to counter the resistance in Asia” as it attempted to re- 
define the distribution of power throughout the entire Far 
East.”'3 As Jon Halliday points out, this directive drew a 
new political map not based on military presence, an 
only imperfectly related to the international agreentents 
between the powers,” not to mention the interests of the 
peoples involved!" As far as U.S. policy in Korea was con- 
cerned, the Order “commanded the Japanese to aid and 
assist the Allied takeover in the precise manner MacAr- 
thur dictated, and above all not to surrender to unauthor- 

ized local armed resistance groups.” 

American worries centered on the fact that even though 
the Red Army had not crossed the 38th Parallel, in South 
Korea political forces were proceeding to disarm the Japa- 
nese and set up a new local administration. On August 28, 
1945, a wire from the Japanese commander in Korea was 
received at MacArthur’s headquarters stating that “Com- 
munists and independence agitators are plotting to take 

advantage of this situation to disturb peace and order. 

In the face of such a situation, the American answer was 
unequivocal: “It is directed that you maintain order and 
preserve the machinery of government south of the 38th 
degree .. . until my forces assume those responsibili- 
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ties.”!7 Such interimperialist collaboration between for- 
mer enemies when confronted with popular liberation 
movements was also practiced in Indochina and In- 
donesia. Above the 38th Parallel the course of events was 
quite different. Confronted with the advancing Soviet 
army and Korean partisans, the Japanese, as mentioned 
above, sabotaged all important economic facilities so that 
the means of production would not fall into the hands of 
the Koreans. Rather than face the consequences of their 
actions, the Japanese preferred to flee south and await the 
arrival of the American forces. Thus, while the relation- 
ship between the Japanese and the liberating forces in the 
north was a hostile one, “in the south the Japanese as- 
sumed an attitude of guileless cooperation towards the 
occupying authorities.” !® 


The American Intervention 


The different forms of liberation experienced by North 
and South were bound to influence subsequent develop- 
ments. Two key factors were the American attitude to- 
ward Korean politics and the deteriorating relationship 
between two former allies, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, each of whom now occupied one part of 
Korea. Under these circumstances the partition of Korea, 
originally meant only as a temporary expedient, became 
solidified and. developed into a source of tension: 


. from virtually the beginning of occupation this demar- 
cation was a far more effective dividing boundary than most 
national frontiers. As time went on the zonal division hard- 
ened all phases of Korean life into two separate patterns. As 
the Korean problem became lined with the dismal course of 
U.S.-Soviet relations, Korea was alienated against itself de- 
spite the fundamental homogeneity of the Korean people. 
This division came to be the dominant force in Korean 
political and economic affairs. 


Although the attitudes of the two big powers were thus 
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of great importance, internal elements were to play a deci- 
sive role. After nearly forty years of domination by a for- 
eign power which had attempted to destroy the Korean 
identity, nationalism now re-emerged as a major political 
force. Koreans, unamimously hailed the Japanese defeat, 
viewing liberation as the beginning of a new era of in- 
dependence and greater social justice. An unprecedented 
upsurge of political activity took place in the period be- 
tween the Japanese capitulation and the arrival of Ameri- 
can troops, with Korean nationalists and Communists 
expressing and organizing themselves openly. Political 
prisoners were liberated; collaborators were punished; 
preparations were even made for a future land reform. . 
People’s committees were formed throughout the country 
to replace the Japanese colonial administration. In the 
North these committees were able to operate under the 
benevolent eye of the Soviet Union. It would be wrong, 
however, to consider them mere “agents of Soviet policy” 
since they were made up of elements from the whole 
range of the political spectrum, including religious lead- 
ers and conservative politicians. 

In the South the situation was extremely complex. Prior 
to the American entry, a government composed of various 
political tendencies had been formed in Seoul on Septem- 
ber 6, 1945. Thus, when the U.S. forces, under the com- 
mand of General Hodge, landed at Inchon two days later, 
they were met by a welcoming committee from the Korean 
government. But the weakness of this political body soon 
became apparent. Although it was ostensibly intended to 
create a so-called “People’s Republic” consisting of both 
North and South, there is little evidence that it was truly 
representative. This “People’s Republic” was supported by 
some Communists in Seoul, but it was not accepted in the 
North, where it was looked on as the work of a handful of 
people. This northern attitude was in part a reflection of 
complex factional disputes within the Korean Communist 
movement over which course to pursue. The North Ko- 
reans argue—perhaps with a certain element of self- 
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justification—that two erroneous tendencies were threat- 
ening the entire political project at this time: 


The rightwing capitulationists headed by the spy, Pak Hun 
Yung, and his followers, speaking on behalf of the pro- 
Japanese landlords and capitalists, insisted that our country 
must be a “people’s republic,” by which he meant a bour- 
geois republic. The extreme leftist elements, ignoring the 
objective requirements of our society’s development, as- 
serted that the stage of democratic revolution should be 
skipped and that a proletarian dictatorship should be estab- 
lished to carry out a socialist revolution.” 


The U.S. occupation forces at once proclaimed a mili- 
tary government. Not only were Japanese retained in their 
administrative positions but the people’s committees were 
soon declared illegal.General Hodge even went so far as to 
rearm some Japanese, and there were incidents in which 
these armed Japanese opened fire on Koreans demonstrat- 
ing for independence. Colonial property rights, which had 
dominated most of the economy, were reaffirmed. English 
was proclaimed the official language. Anti-American feel- 
ing began to spread as Koreans saw themselves robbed of 
their newly acquired independence. The people felt, as E. 
Grant Meade put it, that “The liberators had become the 
oppressors.”?! 

Meanwhile, as far as the government of the “People’s 
Republic” was concerned, internal strife, as well as its 
lack of mass participation and links with the people’s 
committees in the countryside, robbed it of whatever sig- 
nificance it may once have possessed. As an American 
specialist in Korean affairs remarked, “The KPR organi- 
zation in Seoul had its faults as well. It was quickly riven 
by factions and general disunity; some of this can be ex- 
plained by Japanese and American pressure, but it is also 
true that its leaders had little experience with a political 
movement with strong roots in the countryside. They 
tended to think, incorrectly, that maneuvering in Seoul 

was the key to power.”’2? ; 
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Simultaneously, ultra-conservative and former collabo- 
rationist elements within South Korea were strengthened 
by the U.S. presence. There was also an influx of rightist 
Korean politicians from China and America, including 
the seventy-year-old Syngman Rhee who returned from 
his exile in the United States on a U.S. air force plane. 
Any objective evaluation of American policies at the time 


- shows that Washington’s refusal to reconcile itself to the 


post-liberation political evolution on the peninsula and its 
denial of recognition to these internal political forces 
through its outlawing of the “people’s committees” 
amounted to blatant interference in the Korean independ- 
ence movement. Later developments can invariably be 
traced back to this intervention. But as stated by the liberal 
Korean scholar, Soon Sung Cho, “America was not neces- 
sarily ready to grant Korea independence at the expense 
of its own national interests.” 4 


Opposition to the American Efforts 


From then on, development went in opposite directions 
on either side of the 38th Parallel. The Americans faced a 
political dilemma which was the direct legacy of colonial- 
ism: with all nationalist activities suppressed and the 
majority of the people reduced to poverty, under the Japa- 
nese a moderate nationalist movement had been unable to 
develop. As Takashi Hatada puts it: “The majority of the 
people had become paupers, and political activities had 
been suppressed. Under these circumstances, a moderate 
nationalist movement could not develop, and it was inevi- 
table that Korean nationalism would be led by radicals 
and leftists.” The fact that there had been no opportunity 
for the development of native Korean capitalism further 
influenced internal policies. And with liberation, the 
desire for complete independence and social reforms re- 
&ained its full vigor. Going against the popular sentiment 
for reunification, the American military government 
pushed Syngman Rhee into power, since he was one of the 
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very few political figures opposing all contacts with the © 


North. From the beginning, and with U.S. backing, Rhee 


adopted an anti-Communist platform and suppressed all. 


movements for the country’s unification “because unifica- 
tion movements were not accepted at their face value but 
feared as fronts for revolutionary and destructive activi- 
ties.”?5 This type of political oppression, coumpounded by 
economic difficulties, could not fail to call forth resistance. 

Resistance began as early as 1946, with the Taegu Rebel- 
lion. This revolt, which very soon reached “prairie fire” 
dimensions, was a consequence of the government’s anti- 
Communist campaign and resulted in the killing of about 


fifty policemen and civilians. The Chicago Sun described _ 


it in the following terms: 


It was a full-scale revolution, which must have involved 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions of people. In Taegu 
alone a third of the 150,000 inhabitants took part in the 
uprising. . . . The railroad workers went on strike, followed 
by the phone and metal, textile and electric workers. As each 
strike was suppressed by the police, another took its place. 
Students went to the streets to demonstrate... . 


From the city, the revolution spread into the countryside and 
was taken over by the share-croppers. The farmers refused 
to surrender their rice to the police. They attacked the 
homes of the landlords, and then the police stations. They 
tore jail doors to release arrested share-croppers, they 
burned the records and stole the weapons.”* 


An important source of difficulties—besides the nation- 
alist feeling—was the economic situation. This was fur- 
ther complicated by the partition, each zone suffering 
from being cut off from its complementary part. The only 
remedy lay in economic and democratic reforms which 
could get the previously Japanese-centered economy mov- 
ing again. But such reforms failed to materialize, chiefly 
because only extreme rightist circles were willing to coop- 
erate with the occupation forces. Under such conditions © 
the American attitude was dominated by two concerns: a 
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policy of nationalization would have antagonized conserv- 
ative elements in the United States itself, as well as in 
Korea, with no assurance that the state could perform 
such a task efficiently; on the other hand, handing over 
means of production and resources to private individuals 
who had had little to do with their development seemed to 
have ideological limitations. Accordingly, Koreans were 


’ temporarily appointed to manage firms “on behalf of the 


administrating military government agencies and respon- 
sible to them.”?’ This lack of reformist resolve, along with 
the vacillations of American policy, produced a situation 
in which the flow of goods was diverted into black-market. 
channels and inefficiency became the characteristic trait 
of Korean firms. Similarly, Japanese property transferred 
to private individuals usually landed in the hands of com- 
prador elements, creating social tensions. “With half the 
wealth of the nation ‘up for grabs’ demoralization was 
rapid.” 8 

The oscillations of economic policy solved none of the 
old problems and created many new ones. General MacAr- 
thur’s Proclamation No. 1 was an effort to continue the old 
Japanese policy of economic controls—despite the fact 
that price controls and rationing had broken down. Since 
there was no personnel to enforce these controls, they 
were soon given up and a decision made to institute a “free 
market economy.” The result was galloping inflation par- 
ticularly in the price of rice, forcing yet another reversal 
in policy. A ceiling was imposed on rice prices but this, 
added to the shortage of manufactured products and the 
existence of a black market, was hardly conducive to in- 
creased agricultural production. To relieve this situation 
a food collection program was started, but it proved unable 
to cope with the demand: “The rice so collected was suffi- 
cient to provide only about one-third of the daily caloric 
intake. Many could not pay the inflated prices prevailing 
on the open market to obtain additional food, and food 
riots occurred.””? At the same time, state revenues, due to 
the inadequacies of the tax system, were dwindling, re- 
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sulting in an almost chronic crisis situation: “Widespread 
scarcities and the expansion of the currency supply to 
cover governmental budgetary deficits created a rampant 
inflation which had not yet abated more than four years: 
after the end of the war.”*" 
In the meantime, events were about to take place on the 
diplomatic level which would further affect the internal 
political situation in South Korea. There had been little - 
progress in the work of the Soviet-American Joint Com- 
mission on Korea, established at the Moscow Conference . 
of 1945 with the purpose of setting up a unified provisional 
Korean government and preparing for the unification and 
independence of the former colony. Following the failure ot 
to reach an agreement at the summer 1947 session, the 
United Stated unilaterally referred the matter to the 
United Nations. Despite Soviet and North Korean protests, . 
the world body officially created a Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea (UNTCOK). Even though this commission 
was from the beginning refused entry into North Korea 
and in spite of considerable opposition by the Soviet Union 
and other U.N. members, UNTCOK decided to hold sepa- 
rate elections in South Korea. In the American zone, only 
the most extreme rightist elements were in favor of such 
a vote; the majority of people saw the measure as a step 
toward the permanent division of their country.*! 
Besides provoking widespread opposition in the South, 
this American initiative set off a political process which 
had far-reaching repercussions for the future of the Ko- 
rean nation. In March 1948, in an effort to prevent the 
permanent partition of the country, all important political 
figures in the South—with the notable exception of Syng- 
man Rhee—stated their support for Korean unification 
and independence and their opposition to the U.N.-spon- 
sored election. Further, two nonsocialist nationalist politi- 
cians—Kimm Kiu-sic and Kim Koo—backed a leftist 
demand that prior to any election all foreign troops should 
be withdrawn. Early in 1948 North Korea had countered 
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the U.N. plan with several proposals of its own: general 
elections should be held all over the country (this, in spite 
of the fact that two-thirds of the population lived in the 
South); if this proved impossible, then the two govern- 
ments should temporarily be combined. As a third possi- 
bility it was proposed that there be a conference of 
representatives from all political parties and organiza- 


- tions, North and South. Such a conference was in fact 


convened in Pyongyang in April 1948 with the participa- 
tion of 240 southern delegates, representing every note- 
worthy political party or organization, excluding only the 
pro-American Syngman Rhee group.*” But the opponents 
of this conference later took revenge on its well known 
participants; following the election and the subsequent 
repression in the South, Kim Koo was assassinated by an 
army officer. 

Opposition to U.S . policies in South Korea—as well as to 
these diplomatic maneuvers—also took the form of mass 
upheavals. As early as April 1948, while preparations for 
the election were being made by the U.N. Temporary 
Commission, an uprising started on Cheju Island. The 
events there bear witness to the strength of nationalist 
feelings among the people and to their understanding of 
the implications involved. “The revolt was quickly joined 
by military units who had been sent to suppress it as well 
as by local Communists and large numbers of students. 
The rebellion rapidly spread to the towns of Posong, Kwa- 
nyang and Polkyo.”**> The American occupation authori- 
ties sent advisers to supervise the repression, but could not 
prevent successive defections of entire Korean. military 
units. Before leaving the towns the rebellious revolutio- 
naries had set up people’s tribunals and punished govern- 
ment officials. A month later another revolt broke out in | 
Taegu where a popular uprising was again joined by the 
military. After the rebellion was suppressed, “mainte- 
nance of law and order became extremely difficult as 
many civilian Communists joined the guerrilla forces. 
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In many rural areas the central government may have 
ruled during the day, but Communist guerrillas ruled at 
night.” 34 

Once unleashed, this armed struggle grew to enormous 
proportions. There is a striking similarity to later events 
in Vietnam, as will be apparent from the following de- 


scription of the situation up to the outbreak of the Korean 
ar: 


From [the time of the rebellion of Cheju Island] guerrilla 
activities expanded everywhere in South Korea and con- 
tinued unabated throughout the whole of 1949. The South 
Korean government used strong punitive measures against 
them, such as forcefully moving families from. guerrilla 
areas, thus creating desolate, uninhabited regions, and try- 
ing in many other ways to bottle up guerrilla actions. All the 
energies of the government were concentrated on maintain- 
ing order. The losses incurred through April 1950 were as 
follows: 36,000 persons killed; 11,000 persons wounded; 
45,000 homes burned completely; 4,000 homes partly burned: 
61,000 families, involving 316,000 persons, sustaining dam- 
ages; and 78,000 families, comprising 432,000 persons, dis- 
placed.** 


Cementing the Division 


When the election itself took place on May 10, 1948, it 
was a complete farce, the proceedings marked by open 
fraud and police terror. The opposition showed its 
strength by paralyzing the country through a general 
strike. Under such conditions it was difficult to character- 
ize this election as democratic and free. Yet the U.S. com- 
mand and the South Korean Interim Government declared 
it a symbol of democracy and renunciation of commu- 
nism. Not a few people, however, took a more balanced 
view of the situation: “Many unofficial reports were less 
favourable, some observers maintaining that the elections 
had been fraudulently conducted in an ‘atmosphere of ter- 
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rorism. A more moderate view was that the elections were 
not in fact a free expression of the Korea will.”*° 
Nevertheless, this so-called “free election” was given 
international endorsement, a fact which goes far in 
demonstrating the power to manipulate world opinion 
which the United States possessed at the time. This was 
certainly the case at the United Nations, where Western 


nations had a confortable majority on most issues. UNT- 


COK itself included such well-known docile American sa- 
tellites as the Philippines and El Salvador, two countries 
whose own political regimes are far from democratic. 
Other members were India and Syria, which were at the 
time compliant with American interests. Given this back- 
ground it was of little significance that the commission 
declared the results to constitute “a valid expression of the 
free will of the electorate in those parts of Korea which 
were accessible to the Commission.”*’ 

Moreover, as ‘pointed out by many students of Korean 
affairs, “those parts” could not have been large, since 
UNTCOK only had about thirty non-Korean observers for 
an area of 40,000 square miles and a population of twenty 
million. According to one estimate this corresponded to 
one observer for every 14,000 eligible voters. For purpose 
of comparison it may be noted that during the plebiscite 
in the Saar in 1935 and the Nicaraguan elections 
of 1930, there had been one neutral observer for every 500 
voters.*® The degree of intervention reached new heights 
when on December 7, 1948, the U.N. General Assembly 
adopted a resolution according to which the new govern- 
ment in Seoul was considered the only lawful government 
of Korea. Paradoxically, it was for the preservation of this 
regime, sanctioned by fraudulent elections, that the “free 
world” would soon thereafter go to war! 

As a countermove to these elections and the proclama- 
tion of the Republic of Korea (ROK) in the American zone, 
the northern regime established itself as a political entity 
in the autumn of the same year, proclaiming itself to be 
the legitimate representative of the entire Korean people. 
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This claim was based on the results of elections held 
throughout the nation in August 1948, whose main pur- 
pose, of course, was to challenge the U.N.-sponsored “elec- 
tions.” According to North Korean sources the votes in the 
North were cast through direct, secret ballots, whereas in 
the South the difficult situation had made indirect voting 
(i.e., through elected representatives) necessary. Seventy- 
seven percent of eligible voters in the South are said to 
have participated. The elections produced 360 southern 
delegates (out of 572 members of the National Assembly) 
who met in Pyongyang in September 1948 and elected Kim 
Il Sung as head of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (DPRK). Two months later the Soviet occupation 
troops were withdrawn. It goes without saying that West- 
ern sources never seriously dealt with the news of this 
countrywide election, which was dismissed as Communist 
propaganda. However, given the fact that in April 1948 a 
large number of well-known South Korean delegates actu- 
ally had participated in the Pan-Korean Conference in 
Pyongyang to discuss the reunification question, the send- 
ing of elected delegates to Pyongyang five months later is 
not as improbable as it seems. Needless to say, the asser- 
tion that the Seoul government was the true representa- 
tive of the entire people could not be taken seriously, since 
the mass terror during the election in the South had made 
any free expression of public opinion impossible. 

What should be stressed, however, is the fact that the 
creation of the DPRK was a countermeasure following the 
American establishment of a separate regime in the 
South. As it claimed to represent the entire Korean people, 
the northern government never acknowledged the divi- 
sion of Korea into two sovereign states. Even in the 1970s 
the DPRK opposed double representation in the United 
Nations, suggesting instead the creation of a confedera- 
tion which could share such membership. 

In contrast to the instability which dominated the at- 
mosphere below the 38th Parallel, the situation was rap- 
idly stabilizing in the North. The main reasons for the lack 
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of agitation in this part of the country were the economic 
and social measures taken to improve the general stan - 
ard of living. As this important aspect will be dealt with 
in detail in the following chapter, it will suffice to mention 
here the land reform of spring 1946, which gained the 
support of the peasant population. Furthermore, all for- 
mer Japanese property had been nationalized and a series 


of democratic reforms put into effect. In the words of 


George McCune: 


The mass of the Korean people in the North reacted favora- 
bly towards the Russian regime especially when it was ac 
companied by many of the revolutionary benefits of a 
socialist society. In South Korea, on the other hand, the so- 
called fundamental freedoms of democratic society were not 
much appreciated by the Korean people in view of the lack 
of social reform and because of the irregularity with which 
democracy was applied.” 


As a matter of fact, the news about the reforms in the 
North penetrated into the South, thus contributing further 
to social unrest. 

It is an interesting fact and an indication of the reaction- 
ary character of the Rhee regime that during the short 
occupation of the North by the United Nations forces— 
during the Korean War—an attempt was made to cancel 
all social reforms which had been introduced there. “Dur- 
ing mid-October [1950] his. [Rhee’s] government repealed 
all Communist land reform laws and later announced that 
it would sell most nationalized industry to individuals. 

On the political level, the DPRK followed a careful line 
of People’s Democracy, trying not to alienate nationalist 
Capitalists or small traders. This policy was based on a 
broad united front, even including well-known conserva- 
tives from the South. Similarly, on the diplomatic front it 
pursued an active policy on the national question, making 
numerous proposals for the peaceful unification of the 
country and thereby gaining sympathy from nationalist 
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circles in both North and South. The last such proposal 


was made only six days before the outbreak of the war. 
In the South the regime was becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on U.S. military and economic aid. Symbolic of 
this dependency was the fact that.in late 1949, 60 percent 
of the state budget was spent on the suppression of politi- 
cal opposition. In Washington, however, the confused 
situation in the Korean Peninsula was making a poor im- 
pression upon members of the legislative bodies. When 
the majority of U.S. troops was withdrawn late in 1949, it 
was done under the open assumption that Korea was 
“indefensible.” In April 1950, impatience with the situa- 
tion in South Korea had grown to such a point that the 
American Congress put pressure on Syngman Rhee by 
threatening to cut economic aid unless new elections took 
place before the end of May. The result was that on May 
30, 1950, in the midst of extreme police terror and wide- 
spread fraud, Syngman Rhee suffered a disastrous elec- 
toral defeat: out of the 210 new assembly members, only 45 
supported him. As an American conservative weekly 
magazine reported: “The regime was left tottering for lack 
of confidence, both in Korea and abroad” (U.S. News & 
World Report, July 7, 1950.) Under the circumstances, only 
events of an exceptional nature could save this “tottering” 
regime. Five days before the war, a Swiss paper echoed the 
prevailing climate of opinion when it wrote that in South 
Korea, “there is no shortage of people who see a solution 


for the serious economic problem in an armed attack on 
the North.” 


The Immediate Prewar Period 


If the Syngman Rhee regime seems to have had an obvi- 
ous motive for starting the war, the same can hardly be 
said about the North. In fact, it is difficult to see what 
interest the DPRK could have had in starting a conven- 
tional war at a time when its own reunification plan was 
gaining wide support and the southern regime was so ob- 
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viously crumbling from within. American experts on Ko- 
rean affairs had the same opinion. Secretary of State pean 
Acheson, on the basis of information from various ofhicia 
organizations—including the Far East Command, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the department of the army, 
and the state department—later testified at the MacArthur 
hearings that a North Korean attack in the summer o 
1950 had not been considered imminent, since the 
Communists had far from exhausted the potentialities 
for obtaining their objectives through guerrilla and 
psychological warfare, political pressure and intimida- 
. 9942 
es late as one week prior to the outbreak of the war, J ohn 
Foster Dulles (who had been forced on the Democratic 
administration as a special Republican adviser to the state 
department as a result of the wave of McCarthyism which 
followed the “loss of China”) went to South Korea to in- 
spect the 38th Parallel. Addressing the Seoul National As- 
sembly on June 19, he said that South Korea would never 
be alone as long as it continued to play a worthy part in the 
fight for human freedom.” And indirectly answering the 
latest North Korean proposals for peaceful reunification, 
Dulles stated: “The eyes of the free world are upon you. 
Compromise with Communism would be a road to disas- 
ter.” He further assured his audience of the “readiness of 
the U.S.A. to give all necessary moral and material support 
to South Korea, which is fighting against Communism. 
The South Korean leader also spoke on this occasion, 
‘warning: “Should we not be able to protect democracy in 
the cold war, we will achieve victory in a hot war. 
Coming at a time when Washington policy-makers had 
placed the peninsula outside the “defense perimeter in 
Asia and had repeatedly threatened aid cuts if Syngman 
Rhee persisted in his oft-proclaimed intention of launch- 
ing an attack on the North, this visit by the influential 
American politician could only be interpreted as an ex- 
tremely provocative action. It implied that Seoul would 
now have the backing of certain circles in the United 
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States for any action it cared to undertake. The case could 
easily be made that these politicians wanted to use Rhee 
and the situation in Korea to fulfill a larger objective. In 
any event, upon arriving in Tokyo Dulles excitedly told 
journalists that he expected “positive results” from his 
talks at the Far East Command Headquarters. After one 
day of discussions he was quoted as predicting “positive 
ae. the United States to preserve the peace in the Far 
ast.” 

Meanwhile, the change in the international situation in 

late 1949, the result of the Communist victory in China 
had influenced the decision-making process in Washing- 
ton. American ruling circles were split in their reactions 
to this event. Some influential elements had drawn the 
logical conclusion that having “lost” China, it would be 
irrational for the United States to get involved in yet 
another distant conflict on the Asian mainland. On May 
2, 1950, the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Tom Connally, gave an interview to 
U.S. News & World Report in which he stated flatly that 
South Korea would probably have to be abandoned, just as 
the Communists would probably overrun Formosa: “It has 
been testified before us that Japan, Okinawa, and the Phil- 
ippines make the chain of defense which is absolutely 
necessary.” However, according to the same senator, many 
important people had a different opinion: “They believe 
‘that events will transpire which will maneuver around 
and present an incident which will make us fight. That’s 
what a lot of them are saying: ‘We’ve got to battle some 
time, why not now?’ ” How much closer could one come to 
saying that important people in Washington were trying to 
create the pretext for a war? 

This interview, widely published in the J apanese press 
was also discussed at MacArthur's headquarters in Tokyo, 
where a top-level conference was held between John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, General 
Omar Bradley, head of the joint chiefs of staff, and Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. During their meetings this influ- 
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ential group reached an agreement that the United States 
should maintain military bases in Japan, Formosa, and 
Korea to be used in the containment of China and Russia. 
In order to secure these bases it would be necessary to: 


(1) Exclude China and Russia from the negotiations for a 
peace treaty with Japan (this was in violation of the 1942 
agreement not to make a separate peace with any of the 
-enemy countries); 

(2) Cordon off Formosa and supply military aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek, who had fled the mainland in 1949 (Formosa had 
until then been considered by all parties to be a province of 
China); 

(3) Supply military aid to Syngman Rhee in South Korea (in 
spite of the severity of his recent political setbacks). * 


This plan in effect implied a total reversal of the previ- 
ous American Far East policy—stated in no uncertain 
terms by both President Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson—which had left Korea and Formosa outside the 
“defense perimeter.”A few days after the Tokyo meeting 
(June 23), Acheson saw fit to issue a statement in Washing- 
ton to the effect that the discussions in the Japanese capi- 
tal had not altered the policy of the United States as 
formulated by the president in January of the same year. 
Because of this resistance at the highest level a reversal of 
the official policy could only be achieved through drastic 
action. Furthermore, time was of vital importance. First of 
all, Syngman Rhee’s political demise seemed imminent, 
whereas the unification plan launched by North Korea 
was gaining momentum. Secondly, and not least impor- 
tant, it was expected that Chiang Kai-shek would be 
driven out of Formosa in a matter of weeks. 

Rhee seems to have appreciated the opportunities off- 
ered him by the disagreement in Washington and the new 
international situation. In his New Year message he made 
his intentions quite plain: “Up to now, in view of the inter- 
national situation, we have pursued a peaceful pol- 
icy... . We must remember, however, that in the New 
Year in accordance with the changed international situa- 
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tion, it is our duty to unify Southern and Northern Korea 
by our own strength.”*” Time and again he had repeated 
his conviction that Korea ought to be united by force under 
his leadership; during his August 1948 visit to Washington 
he had made it his theme song: “The march on the North 
is the most important task.” And in October of the follow- 
ing year, in a speech delivered on an American flagship of 
the Seventh Fleet anchored in a South Korean port, he 
spoke about the “unification of Korea with the help of 
armed force.” “If we have to settle this thing by war,” he 
said “we will do all the fighting that is needed.” And he 
added, “I would wage war—but for this American help is. 


needed.” He probably would not have talked like that if he. 


had not felt secure in the approval of his American protec- 
tors. ‘ 


One interesting piece of evidence concerning Syngman 


- Rhee’s policy in the spring of 1950 is provided by a New 


York Times (March 14, 1950) report of the prison sen- 
tences imposed on thirteen deputies of the National As- 
sembly in Seoul. Among the five charges leveled against 
them, number four read: “Opposing the invasion of North 
Korea by the South Korean forces.” On April 27, 1950, a 
New York Times journalist, Richard Johnson, who had 
spent several years in South Korea, told a Press Club.audi- 
ence in New York that “there is a very real desire on the 
part of South Koreans to attack North Korea, restrained 
_ only by the fact that the U.S. authorities allow them only 
enough ammunition at a time for three days’ fighting.” 
In his interesting chapter, “The Crucifixion of Korea,” D. 
F. Fleming reaches the following conclusions about the 
intentions of the South Korean politician: 


We do not know that Rhee began the war, but we do know 
that he had ample reason to do so, from his personal stand- 
point, and that he was totally capable of touching off the 
conflict. Everything that we have learned about Rhee and 
his secretive, despotic methods since mid-1950 amply jus- 
tifies the belief that he would have started the Korean War 
to advance the personal and patriotic ends. which he has 
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illi d all means, 
ince been openly willing to further by any an 
including the world catastrophe of a hydrogen war. He has 
fully demonstrated that if he did not begin the Korean War 
it was only because the Reds beat him to it. 


The Many Facets of the Conflict 


whether the “Reds” actually did “beat him to it” is 
precisely the question which has to be determined. we 
large-scale hostilities began between North and Sou 
Korea on June 25, 1950, public opinion in the West was 
immediately presented with the picture of Soviet or Chi- 


nese aggression. Yet all the evidence seems to indicate that 


the war came as an equal surprise to both these powers: In 
this respect it should be pointed out that when the con ict 
broke out, the Soviet Union had just started a boycott of the 
Security Council at the United Nations, as a protest 
against the nonadmittance of the People’s Repub: ic ° 
China to the world body. In view of the presence in t e 
South of the pro-American U.N. Temporary Commission, 
it would seem rather shortsighted for Pyongyang to have 
begun hostilities without advising its main ally, who also 
had a permanent seat on the Security Council. Further, 
had the war been planned by the Communist side, as West- 
ern accounts would have it, some logical explanation 
would have to be offered for the strange fact that although 
the Soviet U.N. delegate was in New York at the time, he 
did not attend the crucial meeting of the Security Council 
at which the Western military intervention in Korea was 
given the backing of the world organization. With his veto 
right, the Soviet delegate could have prevented or post- 
Poned such a resolution by his mere presence. As one 
American commentator observed at the time, this was 
“one of the more intriguing mysteries in the history of the 
Politbureau’s operations.”** But it certainly was not the 
only “intriguing mystery” blemishing the Western version 
of those events. - 
Actually, the Western mass media made few attempts to 
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analyze reasons or motives, not to mention the general 
situation leading up to the conflict. Initially, this was cer- 
tainly a civil war, one which should not normally have 
been the concern of the United Nations. The U.S. govern- 
ment, however, according to a prearranged plan,®! treated 
it as an international conflict and convened an urgent ses- 
sion of the Security Council. At this session, the American 
delegate referred to a report from the U.N. Commission in. 
Korea, as well as to a telegram sent by the American am- 
bassador in Seoul six hours after the fighting began, as- 
serting that northern aggression had taken place. These 
two documents—the texts of which were not made availa- 
ble until a month later, after all important decisions had 
been taken—contained no evidence whatsoever of how the 
conflict actually began, but only stated that each side ac- 

cused the other of starting it. As a matter of fact, no U.N. 
eyewitness account existed and there was no investiga- 
tion. Judgment was passed simply on the basis of what 
South Korean authorities had said (without confirmation 
by U.N. observers) and on circumstantial evidence of the 
“actual progress of operations” once the fighting had 
started. 

' When, on June 27, the Security Council was convened 
for the second time (still without having seen the report 
from the U.N. observers in Korea) the United States got 
what it wanted—full powers to carry out military inter- 
vention in the name of the United Nations. Besides being 
in violation of the U.N. Charter—since two of the perma- 
nent members of the Council (the USSR and China) were 
absent—the decision was made without regard for the nor- 
mal procedure of mediation and without hearing the other 
side of the case. Still, there is no reason to believe that the 
United States would have acted differently had the U.N. 
refused its backing. Already prior to the Security Council 
vote President Truman had ordered “United States air and 
sea forces to give the Korean government troops cover and 
support.” In the same statement the president said: “The 
attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that 
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Communism has passed beyond the use of Subversion to 
conquer independent nations, and will now use arme ae 
vasion and war... .”>? The president went on to say t a 
he had ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any atta < 
upon Formosa and that he had decided to strengthen . . 
forces in the (nominally independent) Philippines an 
give added support to the suppression of the HUK guer- 
rilla movement there. Simultaneously, military aid to t . 
French in Indochina was increased. Thus, the Unites 
States, on the pretext of an alleged aggression by North 
Korea of which no evidence was offered, actually declare 
socialist movement in Asia! 
wepatt from the question of how it started, the conflict 
was—until the intervention of American forces oovre 
ously a civil war. The U.N. Charter explicitly prohi its 
intervention in the internal affairs of any state. Besides, it 
was the right of Korean people to free themselves from a 
dictatorship imposed from without, just as it had been the 
right of the American people to fight their own civil war. 
In his radio address to the entire Korean people on J une 26, 
Kim II Sung interpreted the war in precisely this light: 
“The war we are fighting against this traitorous clique, a 
civil war which it started, is a just one for the country Ss 
unification, independence, freedom and democracy. 
But this does not mean that the question of the start of 
the war is irrelevant. When on June 25, a North Korean 
radio broadcast alleged that South Korea had attacked the 
city of Haeju north of the demarcation line, the U.N. ob- 
servers did not find it worth an investigation. Instead they 
accepted the South Korean version of an unprovoked ag- 
gression from the North. According to Indian expert 
Karunakar Gupta, however, “a close study of the military 
situation along the 38th Parallel on 25 June, 1950 on the 
basis of official communiqués, radio broadcasts, press 
agency and newspaper reports and U.N. documents 
should convince any detached scholar that a prima facie 
case for the South’s invasion of the North does exist. 
From the U.N. report—which was confirmed by press 
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releases—it appears that the North Korean army invaded 
South Korea on June 25, capturing the towns of Ongjin and 
Kaesong as well as all territory west or northwest of the 
Imjin River. But that is only one side of the picture—the 
other side received very little attention at the time. The 
aforementioned North Korean radio broadcast on the 
same day had claimed that South Korea, having rejected 
the latest northern proposal for peaceful reunification, 
had attacked several localities north of the parallel in the 
section of Haeju, thus precipitating the North Korean 


counterattack. Various press reports tend to corroborate. 


this version. On June 26, 1950, the Manchester Guardian 
carried the following item (dateline Seoul, June 25): “The 
American officials confirmed that the South Korean troops 
had captured Haeju, five miles inside North Korea, near 
the West coast.” 

The capture of Haeju by South Korean units on the very 
day of the start of the war is much more interesting than 
would appear at first glance. First of all, this locality is 
situated just north of an area in South Korea which had 
been described by American military experts as indefensi- 
ble in case of war. With its population of 82,000 people Cin 
1942) the town was a significant industrial, commercial, 
and mining center. Aside from its economic importance, 
Haeju was a key strategic area: the only railway junction 
just above the demarcation line which led directly to 
' Pyongyang (sixty-five miles away) was located there, and 


there was also a road linking it to the capital of the DPRK. ~ 


Under these conditions, in the words of Karunakar Gupta, 
an assault on June 25 on this locality “might reasonably be 
regarded by the North Koreans as an attempt by Syngman 
Rhee to fulfil his oft-repeated proclamation about captur- 
ing Pyongyang within three days, especially as it occurred 
immediately after Rhee had a personal assurance from 
Mr. J.F. Dulles the week before about American backing 
for South Korea.”*5 


Disregarding the North Korean accusations, Seoul later 
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disclosed that on June 25, ROK troops had indeed 
launched a “successful counteroffensive "in the Haeju 
area. However, a serious examination of this version tends 
rather to confirm the North Korean charge ofa southern 
military initiative: “The attack on Haeju would either 
have meant a heavy South Korean concentration of forces 
in this sector immediately below the 38th Parallel, which 
would have been physically impossible after the North 
Korean offensive, covering as it did, all the territory west 
and northwest of the Imjin River—or it would have im- 
plied a strong element of surprise—equally difficult to 
imagine after a North Korean attack.” Consequently, from 
a strictly military viewpoint, as the Indian scholar points 
out, a logical explanation for the ROK weakness on the 
other fronts was that “the large concentration of Southern 
forces deployed in the surprise offensive on Haeju on 6 
June, 1950, must have weakened the defense potential o 
the South Koreans on the other sectors of the 38th Parallel 
against a better-armed North Korean counter-offen- 
sive.” 56 
The reason many observers came to the conclusion that 
North Korea had started the fighting, was the rapidity 
with which the People’s Army (KPA) was able to advance, 
which was interpreted as a sign of better preparedness. In 
this connection two not necessarily contradictory explana- 
tions may be offered. In testimony to Congress on May 6, 
1951, General MacArthur explained that important south- 
ern logistical supplies brought up near the 38th Parallel 
had been captured by the KPA, thereby enabling it to ad- 
vance still faster. This would corroborate information 
emanating from Pyongyang before the war. On May 29, 
1950, Peking’s People’s Daily had reported unusual South 
Korean concentrations below the 38th Parallel. The gene- 
ral’s Congressional testimony, suggesting a forward de- 
ployment of ROK forces in an offensive position—without 
which an attack on Haeju obviously could not have taken 
place—in fact contradicted his own previous assertion, 1n 
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a report to the United Nations, that the southern army had 
been “organized entirely for defense.” 

Another important asset in the KPA’s speedy advance 
was of course the existence of guerrilla units in the South. 
Moreover, some of the Syngman Rhee forces actually 
joined the People’s Army during the offensive. The New 
York Times of July 2, 1950; quoted an American reporter 
freshly returned from South Korea who estimated that a 
high percentage of the South Korean army had disap- 
peared—“some of them wounded, some killed but most of 
them just plain deserters.” Concerning the question of pre- 
paredness, a U.S. intelligence officer at MacArthur’s head- 
quarters disclosed one month later, during a briefing for 
journalists on July 30, 1950, that the North Korean Army 
had not carried out the mobilization plan at the time the 
war began, June 25; “only six full divisions had been ready 
for combat when the invasion started, although the North 
Korean war plans called for thirteen to fifteen.”*” 

Even at the time, a more political interpretation of the 
early phases of the war had been suggested by the editors 


_ of the American publication Monthly Review (August 


1951). According to this theory, the retreat of the South 
Korean forces had been part of a general strategy for 
creating an atmosphere of crisis which could serve as a 
pretext for embroiling the United States in a larger Asian 
conflict. If this holds true, it may be concluded that by 
continuing their advance, the North Koreans were lured 
into a trap. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
population in the South may have had expectations of the 
northern regime which would have led them to consider 
any other course of action as a betrayal. Much information 
indicates that at least a large proportion of South Koreans 
at the time considered the (North) Korean People’s Army 
as a liberation army and that consequently the collapse of 
southern defense was genuine. Furthermore, once a cer- 


tain point had been reached, the situation probably - 


evolved according to its own inner logic. 
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Consequences of the War 


itself went through several phases. The first, 
iaoting about a week, ended with the almost total collapse 
of Syngman Rhee’s forces and the complete victory on an 
KPA in the Korean civil war. Then came t . m rican 
intervention which, after a month of fighting: ore eee 
ilitary situation more or less bac ; 
Ke thie point the war could have ended and tne Shave 
vention’s credibility as a “police action might sti 


been preserved. But again, if peace had been made, the 


iti in Korea would have 
j ance of political forces in : 
inte at re scussing a Russian 


ionified an American defeat. Di ou : 
proposal for a ceasefire and the possibility of holding, gen 
eral elections in the entire country, the New York rimes 
(August 25, 1950) described the situation as follows: 


The difficulty is that there is a strong probability “ an over. 
all Communist majority if the elections were held® e ore the 
communization of North Korea had been un o” and 
before a U.N. reconstruction program had assuage het - 
terness of North and South Korea against the destruc ion ot 
their homes during their liberation by UN. forces. 7 pat 
case communism would win by an election what it faile 


obtain by an invasion. 


In the meantime, without waiting for a ULN. decision, 
General MacArthur ordered the invasion of North] corea 
with a rapid advance toward the Chinese border an i 7 
bardments of the area around the Yalu River. indee’ “tne 
proposed ceasefire was not even seriously discusse se i 
the purpose of the intervention been to “stop aggress : : 
then the war could have been over in a month. Instea ; 
dragged on for three more years in a vain attemPr te 
“undo” communism in the North, Provoking the entry i 

million Chinese volunteers. 7 
i Meny wore examples of misinformation about this con 
flict, which had such deep and tragic consequences om 
Korea and which changed the global priorities of US. po _ 
cies, could easily be produced. Besides the deliberate 
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were to come into sharp conflict in the 1970s! The Ameri- 
can war also served to strengthen traditional class rela- 
tions in these two countries. Concerning Japan, Edgar 
Snow writes: 


Ironically, the Korean War solved the zazbatsu (monopolist 
capitalist) problem. Suddenly, America spent billions in 
army procurement orders in Japan. Under the exigencies of 
war, laws were “re-reformed” to the benefit of the old own- 
ing families, new credits and capital became available, and 
restrictions against monopoly control were so relaxed as to 
permit production to be restored under the zaibatsu—much 
as happened to the Krupps in Germany. Japan’s industrial 
economy has now resumed much of its prewar ownership 
pattern... . . 


Ideologically, the outcome of the conflict provided the 
peoples in the colonial world with concrete evidence that 
the most highly developed capitalist power could be held 
in check in its attempt to subjugate a small nation. On the 
other hand, while having a mobilizing effect for those peo- 
ples under the direct threat of imperialist aggression, it 
was used demagogically by the Western bourgeoisie 
against an entire generation of the European and Ameri- 
can left during the “McCarthy era.” Further, in the years 
that followed it was used as one of the pretexts for a major 
military buildup and a vast defense budget—a program 
which provided the economic stimulus needed to alleviate 
' the internal difficulties faced by the imperialist camp at 
the time. 

Politically, the conflict resolved many vital questions for 
US. Asian policy: within two days of the outbreak of the 
war, American military protection was extended to 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa; meanwhile, 700 million 
Chinese were refused representation at the United Na- 
tions. Furthermore, the conflict postponed the signing of a 
peace treaty with Japan, a step which might otherwise 
have meant the evacuation of military bases and with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from the Japanese islands. As far as 
the South Korean situation was concerned, the outbreak of 
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the conflict gave Syngman Rhee international backing 
from the pro-American governments in the world at pre- 
cisely the moment when he had become utterly isolated in 
his own country. As a matter of fact he did everything he 
could to prevent a truce. Even after the stalemate in the 
conflict had become clear to everyone else, he visited the 
United States and went so far as to request Congress to 
wage an atomic war in order to win him control of North 
Korea! D.F. Fleming draws the obvious conclusions con- 
cerning Rhee’s personality: 


Since nothing . . . could change Rhee’s objective, and since 
he urged the suicide of the human race, certainly of the 
West, in an effort to achieve it, it is quite clear that he would 
not have boggled at starting a civil war in Korea in June 
1950, either in the vainglorious expectation of carrying it 
through himself or of being bailed out by his American 
friends, including John Foster Dulles... .% 


For the Korean people, the price was very high. At ‘the 
time of writing, nearly 40,000 American soldiers are still 
in South Korea, and the nation is still divided. But the 
defeat of the American venture did serve to set a limit to 
the ambitions of the American ruling class on the Asian 
mainland, while strengthening the military and political 
capabilities of the Asian peoples in the face of Western 
encroachment. The entire course of the Vietnam war was 
influenced by this experience. 
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Part Il 
Building an Independent 
National Economy 


Chapter 4 
The Genesis of Korean Socialism 


The liberation of Korea from the yoke of Japanese 
colonialism and the subsequent division of the country 
created a situation without precedent in the nation’s his- 
tory. The aim of the anti-Japanese struggle had been to 
liberate all of Korea. But since circumstances made it part 
of an international fight against German and Japanese 
imperialism during World War II, the Korean movement 
was not allowed to follow its course unhampered. As far as 
Japan was concerned, the defeat of the one-million-strong 
Kwantung Army—involving the concentration of all its 
main forces—meant the breakdown of Japanese imperial- 
ism. On the other hand, Takashi Hatada makes the inter- 
esting point that due to the international situation, 
“Japan’s leaders surrendered before internal collapse oc- 
curred.”! For Japan this meant that certain social reforms 
could be undertaken after the war—but without internal 
upheavals or thoroughgoing changes, since the United 
States intervened to prevent just such a process. This was 
Surely a determining factor in keeping Japan within the 
Capitalist sphere. For Korea, occupation by two foreign 
Powers with opposing goals, at a time when the struggle 
against Japan was reaching its climax, deeply affected 
Subsequent developments. 
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- Establishment of Authority in the North 


While the aim of the American intervention in the 
South, as we saw in the preceding chapter, had been to 
keep this part of Korea within the capitalist sphere, the 
Soviet occupation was of an entirely different nature. This 
was obvious from the beginning in the occupying powers’ 
respective attitudes toward the question of authority. The 
Russians did not create a military government; the Ameri- 
cans, however, “not only established a military govern- 
ment, they insisted that it be the only governing body in 
Korea. The effect of this was to refuse the Koreans any 
share in administrative responsibility and to emphasize 
the strictly military character of American control.”? The 
Americans’ reliance on military rule in South Korea 
meant the country was being treated as a defeated enemy, 
rather than—as was the case—a friendly nation newly 
liberated from a vanquished foe! In contrast, the Russians 
operated through the people’s committees and the local 
Korean administration. 

When just after liberation the Koreans formed people’s 
committees all over the country, Western propaganda por- 
trayed them as simple tools of Soviet policy. But some peo- 
ple’s committees had already been established by Korean 
liberation forces before the arrival of the Russians.* Fur- 
thermore, it must be borne in mind that during the years 
of Japanese domination, nationalist aspirations had 
become anti-imperialist in nature and what happened 
after 1945 was merely a continuation of this development. 
This state of affairs, highly disadvantageous to American 
aims, could hardly be admitted by Cold War ideologists. 

The people’s committees were actually the expression of 
a broad united front. Of course there were a few Commu- 
nists on nearly every committee and their party had the 
advantage of being the only one with members every- 
where. On the basis of an account by a member of the U.S. 
military government, who had opportunities to observe 
events in Korea first-hand, D.F. Fleming. concludes, “In a 
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revolutionary time the committees naturally leaned some 
what toward the left, yet they contained representatives o 
all groups, including the conservatives. This Americar 
historian cites the example of the important province o 
Cholla Nam Do, where the committee was headed by a 
pro-American Christian pastor and had a conservative ex- 
ive council. 
oe ccording to Dae-Sook Suh, the Russians had scant 
knowledge of Korea prior to the occupation, and to a large 
degree let the Koreans themselves organize their society. 
That does not mean, however, that the Russians were com- 
pletely prepared for the surprises the future had in store, 
nor that they always reacted in accordance with the inter- 
ests of Korean nationalism. It has been argued by leftists 
in the West that had the Russians shown more genuine 
concern for the realization of the Korean revolution, the 
division of the country might have been avoided. This 
criticism, raised some twenty years after the event, may, 
however, underestimate the consequences of a more force- 
ful position by the Soviet Union in the then-prevailing 
international situation. There was debate even at the time 
over the precise nature of the balance of forces. We do not 
mean to imply that the Soviet Union did not commit errors 
in its dealings with the Americans over Korea, but only 
that the situation was extremely complex and will need a 
good deal of study before any sound conclusions can be 
reached. Even among the Communist forces within Korea 
there was disagreement concerning the future path of de- 
velopment. - 
At the beginning, of course, no separate administration 
of North Korea had been foreseen. But as America’s plans 
for the peninsula became increasingly clear, the regions 
above the 38th Parallel soon responded by organizing 
themselves into the North Korea Five Provinces Ten Ad- 
ministrative Bureaus. As far as Party affairs were con- 
cerned, from the beginning the Communist elements who, 
together with Soviet troops, had liberated the northern 
Part of the country, worked to create a unified Communist 
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Party to lead the country’s struggle. Differences of opinion 
emerged during that time: various groups in the South 
wanted to make Seoul the leading center for national ac- 
tivities, while Kim I] Sung, and the tendency he repre- 
sented, insisted that under existing circumstances, with 
American forces in South Korea, the central organ of the 
Party should be located in the North, where conditions 
were deemed more favorable. Despite some initial resist- 
ance, a Central Organizing Committee of the North Ko- 
rean Communists was set up to guide all political 
activities of the northern Party organizations. After a 
period of internal struggles, a conference was held on Oc- 
tober 10, 1945, for the purpose of founding the Party. Here 
the political program and organizational principles 
worked out by Kim I Sung were adopted. 


Uniting and Organizing the People 


Much has been written about the background of the Ko- 
rean leader, and in the political climate at the time even 
the wildest speculations were given credibility as long as 

. they were antisocialist. As mentioned above, many differ- 
ent groups had been carrying out anti-Japanese activities 
both inside and outside of Korea. But it does seem to be a 
fact—corroborated by Japanese sources—that the most 


-important one, and the one with the greatest influence on 


political developments in the peninsula, was the guerrilla 
army led by Kim II] Sung, operating in the northern border 
regions. Nearly one million people, the vast majority of 
Koreans living in exile, could be found in Chien-tao, Man- 
churia. Among this population, which included political 
dissenters dating back to precolonial days, political con- 
sciousness had traditionally been high. In the 1920s Ko- 
rean socialists became known all over Asia for their 
militancy, and it is no accident that quite a few of them 
had spent some time in that area. The border region 
became the base for ceaseless anti-Japanese activity; it 
was considered by the Japanese to be the main center of 
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resistance. The Korean leader, originally called Kim Song 
Ju, became known as Kim Il Sung (The Sun of the Nation) 
in the early 1930s, when he organized the Koreans living 
across the Chinese border, armed them, and waged an 
armed struggle against the far superior forces, both 
numerically and technically, of the Japanese army. At a 
time when resistance in Korea itself was severely sup- 


pressed, this guerrilla army was an important source of 


inspiration; exploits of almost legendary proportions were 
attributed to it and to its leader, with his symbolic name. 
According to Kenichiré Sawada in Chosen chinwa (New 
Stories of Korea), during World War II, when students at 
primary and middle schools in southern Korea were asked 
for the name of the figure they most respected under the 
assurance that their replies would be kept secret, as many 
as two-thirds of them selected Kim Il Sung. Documents 
from the time provide evidence that Kim I] Sung was the 
leader the Japanese were most eager to eliminate, for the 
activities he led in the North were not limited to armed 
struggle, but included political organization and agitation 
which stretched deep into the peninsula. In 1945 Kim I 
Sung thus emerged out of the anti-Japanese struggle as a 
hero, with great prestige and experience. 

This of course does not mean that no other potential 
leaders existed. Yet when Kim II Sung, only 32 years old, 
succeeded in taking over the leadership of the nation, it 
was, even according to as biased a writer as Dae-Sook Suh, 
mainly due to a combination of his own political abilities 
and the inadequacy of other Communist leaders. ® 

The situation at the time was extremely complex, re- 
quiring great political talents. This was to a large extent 
due to the tradition for splittism which had existed in the 
Korean Communist movement since its beginning. As 
Kim Ii Sung states, “If the Communist Party which was 
organized in 1925 had not been destroyed owing to the 
manoeuvres of factionalists and saboteurs but had con- 
tinued its existence, our Party would have greeted the Au- 
gust 15 liberation as an organized body and formed a solid 
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leading core from the first day of the liberation.”’ The 
years of colonialism had furthered the above-mentioned 
tendency. It should be recalled that due to Japanese terror, 
many Korean revolutionaries had been forced to shift 
their activities to such places as China, Japan, and the 
Soviet Union. Returning after 1945, each group brought 
with it certain preconceived ideas and sympathies, corre- 
sponding to its particular background. This led to a high 


degree of factionalism at a time when unity was a prime | 


necessity. Firm, prompt action was required in order to 
prevent a loss of initiative, which would have been fatal 
to the progressive development of the country. The ques- 
tion at the heart of political life at the time was the deter- 
mination of a line which would take proper account both 
of the special conditions of the entire Korean nation and 
- of the international situation. The occupation of the coun- 
try by two competing powers, together with the fact that 
the Party was still not very strong, made this task very 
difficult. 

Thus, to the problems created by the many different 
factions, further complications were added. It was during 
this entire process that Kim I] Sung showed his leadership 
qualities, his ability not only to unify the people but also 
to provide answers to the numerous problems involved. 
Dae-Sook Suh unwillingly confirms the fact that in the 
. extremely urgent job of organizing the people’s commit- 
- tees and the new administration as well as consolidating 

the Communist Party, Kim I] Sung showed every desire to 
work with the disparate groups involved—groups which 
had hardly had time to get acquainted and were thus hav- 
ing difficulty forging a new organizational unity. Between 
February and July 1946, he “worked tirelessly to unite the 
North Korean Branch Bureau of the Korean Communist 
Party and the Yenan Group.”® Historically fragmented, 
the Korean movement had to await this immediate post- 
‘liberation period before a reintegration could take place. 
During the following years dissension had to be overcome, 
a task that was made all the more difficult by the division 
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of the country. It was not until 1949 that the North Korean 
Workers Party and the South Korean Workers Party were 
merged into the Korean Workers Party, headed by Kim I] » 
Sung. 

Among the immediate problems to be tackled after the 
disarming of the Japanese and the dismantling of the 
colonial administrative apparatus was the setting up of 
instruments of people’s power. It is more than probable 
that, due to its experience, the group led by Kim Il Sung 
had certain advantages which made it a more cohesive 
and determined core during this period. Even before liber- 
ation, in the 1940s, when Japanese capitulation could rea- 
listically be anticipated, this group had put great 
emphasis on the ideological and political preparation of 
its cadres: “To study is the first and foremost task of revo- 
lutionaries!” was the remarkable political slogan of these 
years. But not only theoretical preparations were made. In 
1943 a military academy for Korean revolutionaries had 
been functioning in China, and from bases in the border 
areas attempts were made to multiply the underground 
revolutionary organizations in the homeland. As pointed 
out by the Korean leader at the time: 


We have already trained our own leading cadres to liberate 
the country. We have not only the commanding officers with 
combat skills and rich experiences in military and political 
activities obtained during the fierce battles and in different 
circumstances for ten-odd years, but we have also political 
workers possessed with the excellent art of leadership and 
revolutionary work method whereby they are united as on 
with the people, to organize and lead them.’ 


This effort was pursued in the period immediately fol- 
lowing liberation, when schools for training security 
cadres were set up in all the provinces. There, advanced 
elements from among the workers and peasants were 
8iven political and military training. Weapons taken from 
the Japanese were used to arm them, as a measure to keep 
order and prevent counter-revolutionary activities. This 
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endeavor to place all organs of state power under the con-} 
trol of the people no doubt contributed to the smooth im- 4 
plementation of the many reforms undertaken during the} 
first twelve months after liberation, 4 

The most important question in this immediate post-. 3 
liberation period, however, was the formulation of a 4 


political line capable of uniting the ma 


jority of the people 
and mobilizing their efforts to carry out the huge tasks 4 


before them. During the previous years of anti-Japanese 4 
struggle, Korea had been analyzed as a colonial country 4 
with remnants of feudal landownership; accordingly, the 
tasks faced by Korean society were seen as related to the ¥ 
anti-imperialist, antifeudal, democratic revolution as well § 
as to the creation of a Democratic People’s Republic. This j 
political line became the strategic point of departure, serv- 4 


ag 
ce. 


ing to unite all democratic forces and to 
minority of pro-Japanese and feudal elements. 


In order to oppose the remnant forces of imperialism and 
the feudal forces and complete the democratic revolution, a 
Democratic People’s Republic, a people’s power led by the 
working class, must be built by forming a democratic united 
front of which the working class is the core, and which 
embraces the broad sections of the peasantry and patriotic 


intellectuals, and even the nationalist capitalists who have 
a national conscience. 


This line showed itself successful in uniting the masses, 4 
thus setting in motion potent social forces which were to 4 
change the entire Korean situation in the years to come. } 


The Economic Point of Departure 


Apart from the special conditions created by the divi- q 
the situation in North Korea at the a 


sion of the country, 


time of liberation resembled the State of affairs many for- q 
mer colonies have had to face upon independence. Just 
like these countries, Korea had been dominated by a struc- 
tural deformation: for over thirty-five years, all major eco- | 


isolate the - 


Be 


oa 


q 
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i iviti directed toward satisfying 
Oe a veauire me "Gn 1044 for example, Japan ab- 
are percent of Korean exports). Besides, Japanese 
soe ons ond bellicosity in Asia had intensified the op 
pression and exploitation of Korea to a point almost with- 
OU aa state of complete destitution and misery, Koreans 
their assets and liabilities. at co 
nated caecct was the rather highly developed infras- | 
tructure which, although destroyed ” tpe J apanese: con ‘ 
be reconstructed. A schoo system at eee had 
very deficient one—and a tiny minority 0 pennies 
benefited from higher education. Some of the Neel 
ed valuable at'a crucial point, when Korean 
eetnals from both Japan and South Korea came ‘o the 
North to help organize ihe see a sot peneee do jecause 01 
the colonial division of labor during ‘ , 
ese civilians departed they took with them 
womrly ail the technical and managerial skills necessary 
for the running of the economy. This created huge pr is 
lems in the initial phases, although we do not mean te 
suggest that all Koreans were entirely without expert by 
in management or organizational work. As pointes ut 
Grajdanzev at the beginning of World War II, w en the 
Western powers were beginning to spread doubls as 0 the 
Korean people’s ability to govern themselves: P ere are 
in Korea people with ability to organize, with educ ion, 
with some experience in handling public affairs “4 ; 
On the industrial level, hydroelectric power ha ee 
developed and mineral resources exploited. ns oe 
later stages of the colonial period some industria na ion 
had taken place: the Hwanghae Iron Works and t e ar ie 
son Steel Mill, for example, had produced semi nish - 
goods. Today, having been rebuilt, they constitute par 
the backbone of Korean heavy industry. There was also a 
Sizeable chemical industry, a cement industry, and some 
factories specializing in the production of wooden pul 
ut apart from these few and—in the case of the chem 
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factory—modern industrial activities, the majority were 
either geared to war production or of medium or small 


size, with many operating on ithe artisanal or repair- 
level. Under war conditions the upkeep of equipment had 
been neglected. During the later phases of the Pacifi 
much of the railway system became inoperative and facto- 
. Ties were unable to sustain output because of lack of spare 
parts. Commercial relations, too, had to be established, but 
in a way that bypassed traditional markets and sources of 
supply. These complications caused the Korean economy 
added problems in the immediate post-liberation years: 


A resumption of production would require extensive repair 
and replacement, but Korea was dependent upon Japan as 
a source of parts and equipment because of its integration 
with the Japanese economy. Moreover, to get the Korean 
economy back into operation required not simply resump- 
tion of production, but redirection from J apanese military to 
Korean peacetime objectives. It would not be a Korean 
economy but rather the vestigial remains of a segment of the 


Japanese economy until such a redirection could be accom- 
plished. !? 


Apart from the difficulties which arose from the wear 
and tear of wartime and the necessary reorientation of the 
economy toward Korea’s internal needs, Japanese sabot- 
age in August 1945 aggravated the Situation. This was 
much more widespread in the North than in the South, 
where Japanese expected their property rights to be main- 
tained after the arrival of the Americans. The American 
journalist Anna Louise Strong visited the North in 1947 
and described the extent of this economic sabotage. Sim- 
ply by letting the furnaces cool, the largest iron and steel 
plants were reduced to uselessness. Sixty-four mines were 
completely flooded while 178 others suffered the same fate 
to a lesser degree. Nineteen plants were knocked com- 

pletely out of operation, including six of the most impor- 
tant ones: two iron and steel plants at Chongjin, two 
electric steel furnaces in Songjin, and two airplane facto- 
ries in Pyongyang. Damage to forty-seven other factories 


shop 


Cwar | 
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North Korea has been endowed by nature with a sul 
stantial hydroelectric potential. In fact 92 percent oR. 
electric power was generated in the North, an ie too 
sion thus created difficulties for the South. In minit a too, 
North Korea had a natural advantage, though tk 
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did produce some of the more essential raw materials. The q 
North possesses a wide range of important mineral re- | 


sources (iron, coal, anthracite, copper, chrome, nickel, 


graphite, manganese, molybdenum, tungsten, gold, and 4 


silver), although none of them are found in great quantity. 
On the other hand, the North was put at a great disadvan- 
tage in the agricultural sector, since a large proportion of 
its territory (about 80 percent) consists of nonarable 
mountainous terrain. In the South, geographical as well as 
climatic conditions make higher productivity possible: “In 


the north, the dry fields prevail, while the south contains ~ 


irrigated lands, the yields of which are almost double the 


yields of dry fields. Moreover, a substantial proportion of | 


fields in the south bring two crops and, in some cases, even 
three crops a year.” !© The South thus accounted for about 
75 percent of the country’s paddy. For North Korea, there- 
fore, the division of the country had tragic consequences 
for the survival needs of its people, since the unavailabil- 
ity of southern rice left the area with even less than the 
meager supply under the Japanese. In her article, Anna 
Louise Strong mentions a food crisis in 1946 which re- 
duced rice rations in North Korea to 500 grams a day. This 
situation no doubt lent impetus to the sweeping land re- 
form carried out so soon after liberation. Moreover, be- 
cause of the scarcity prevailing on an international scale 
just after the World War II, no substantial relief from any 
external source could be expected. At a meeting of the 
North Korean Provisional People’s Committee on Novem- 
ber 25, 1946, Kim II Sung indicated that under these cir- 
cumstances the problem would have to be resolved 
through the Korean people’s own efforts. 


The food shortage is not limited to Korea. Instead, because 
the whole world has only been freed from the sufferings of 
the war for a year, and also because of drought and floods, 
the people of the whole world are suffering from a food 
shortage. For this reason, we are not in a position to receive 
foreign aid in food. Therefore, with our utmost endeavor, we 
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must sustain ourselves with our own North Korean supply 
of food.!” 


Western sources at the time made much of the flow of 
refugees who moved to the South during this period. 
Among them were both former Japanese collaborators— 
people whose vested interests were in conflict with the 
reforms—and people who simply feared the food shortage. 
Another factor in the migration was the not inconsidera- 
ble number of people returning from exile in neighboring 
countries, many of whom had originally come from the 
southern part of Korea. Moreover, due to industrialization 
a significant population shift from South to North had 
taken place during the last six years of Japanese occupa- 
tion. Part of the migration after the war could thus be 
explained by the fact that many people who had worked 
in the North wanted to rejoin the families and relatives 
they had left behind in the South."® 


The Subjective Factors 


To these material aspects of North Korea’s point of de- 
parture must be added certain subjective factors. Al- 
though playing an important role, their precise influence 
is difficult to evaluate and is a source of controversy—not 
infrequently marked by certain ideological preconcep- 
tions—among experts. First of all, although this was 
hardly the Japanese intention, colonial occupation had 
brought about a social evolution: “. . . landlessness, more 
rural schools, expanding communications, and a greater 
exchange economy all made farmers less self-sufficient, 
hence less isolated within the economy,” according to 
Gregory Henderson, with the result that “farmers came 
closer to political consciousness at the same time that they 
were losing or were increasingly alienated from the hi- 
erarchical structure through which they might express 
Such consciousness.”!2 In other words, what might be 
Called a potential political consciousness existed. In the 
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North it could be funneled into constructive action, the 
introduction of social reforms; in the South however the 


confrontation between precisely this new awareness and 
the lack of any reforms—as well as people’s general out- 
rage at seeing the nation robbed of its newly acquired 
independence—led to chronic social instability. 

On the political and organizational level’ an anti- 
Japanese resistance movement had, as we have seen, 
grown up over decades of extremely varied struggles. At 
the time of liberation the resistance consisted not only of 
a guerrilla movement with experience of protracted strug- 
gle, but of a whole range of illegal groups and associations. 
In 1932-1935, land reforms and democratic legislation had 
been enacted in the base areas around the Tumen River 
just across the Manchurian border—a kind of rehearsal 
for the measures later extended to the entire North. In the 
1930s armed struggle was waged in these regions. After 
1935 Mount Baikdu became the focal point of the resist- 
ance and from this center political activists and agitators 
were dispatched to all the provinces of Korea.2° In these 
pre-liberation years the Association for the Restoration of 
the Fatherland, which emerged out of this center, played 
an important role. Its Ten Point Program, drawn up in 
1936, survived liberation, becoming the guideline not only 
for anti-Japanese agitation but for the reforms introduced 
after 1945. 

According to the North Koreans, this important organi- 
zation was originally set up by Kim II Sung and its Ten 
Point Program worked out personally by him. Western- 
oriented writers, however, deny this version of the As- 
sociation’s origins. Dae-Sook Suh, for instance, believes 
that neither the program nor the Association could have 
been initiated by Communists, since “throughout the Ten 
Point Program, not a word of Marxism is mentioned”.?! 
Neither did the program advocate the necessity of forming 
a Communist Party; moreover, only the property of Japa- 
nese nationals and Korean collaborators was to be confi- 
scated.2?, The weakness in this line of reasoning is its 
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failure to understand the national liberation struggle as a 


in a revolutionary process. 

sus program, the text of which is included in the ap. 
pendix, formulated the necessary line for the formation a f 
a broad anti-Japanese united front. All enterprises, 
ways, banks, ships, farms, and irrigation facilities be ong: 
ing to Japanese or pro-Japanese elements were to be 
confiscated to obtain funds for the independence move- 
ment and to relieve the poor. Freedom of speech, Press, 
assembly, and association were to be guarantee i, 
inequalities between nobility and common people elimi- 
nated, and equality of sex, nationality, and religion en- 
sured. “Slave labor” and “slavish education were to be 
abolished and compulsory free education introduced. The 
program advocated an eight-hour workday, as well as la- 
bor legislation, increased wages, and relief for the unem- 
Pe manifesto is celebrated in the DPRK today as a 
revolutionary program which laid the foundation for a 
national united front. In a discussion on the occasion of 
the thirty-sixth aniversary of the foundation of the As- 
sociation for the Restoration of the Fatherland, a Korean 
commentator stressed the basic principle for combining a 
revolutionary struggle with the requirements of an anti- 
imperialist movement: “It is essential for the victory of the 
revolution to bind together into a powerful political force 
all those who are interested in the revolution. This isa key 
issue decisive for the victory of the revolution, an indis- 
pensable demand of the revolutionary struggle. In particu- 
lar in colonies, the formation of a united front and the 
development of its movement decide the success of the 
anti-imperialist national liberation struggle. 

Especially in the years 1936-1938, this program was used 
in illegal propaganda, forming the basis for the establish- 
ment of groups and organizations throughout the country. 
How much of this influence remained in 1945 is difficult 
to say—but the establishment of people’s committees just 
after liberation and the efficiency and rapidity with which 
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they functioned seem to indicate that a certain amount of 


political preparation had taken place. Indeed, there is a 
striking continuity between the line and slogans put forth 
by this Association during the anti-Japanese struggle and 
the political line followed in the North after 1945. In this 
respect the Ten Point Program of 1936 was clearly a draft 
version of the anti-imperialist and antifeudal reforms 
which ten years later were to form the basis of a kind of 


New Democracy in Korea, as in the case of China a few 
years later. 


The Unique Postcolonial Situation 


Immediately following liberation the North found itself 
in a situation calling for rapid and efficient measures, and 
there was a particularly urgent need for large-scale capi- 
tal outlays. Because of the international political situation, 
however, it could expect little external assistance in this 
matter. As a result of the Cold War confrontation it was out 
of the question that Washington would extend any credits 
even if North Koreans had so desired. On the other hand, 
the Soviet Union was itself in urgent need of capital for 
postwar reconstruction. Discussing this issue, George 

McCune predicted the only viable policy: 


As a matter of principle it cannot encourage non-Soviet 
capital development, and as a matter of practice it could not 
attract such capital. Also as a matter of practice the North 
Korea regime cannot expect much assistance from areas 
friendly to it. Its orientation towards the Soviet Union, Man- 
churia, and perhaps eventually China draws it into an as- 
sociation whose other members are also in urgent need of 
capital. Therefore, whatever the costs in terms of retarded 
development and low living standards, North Korea will 


probably be obliged to pay its way to a much greater extent 
than South Korea. 


This initial handicap, intended to weaken North Korea 
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helped to give Korean independence some assuran 
i i i ial years. 
survival, especially in the first cruc al y ; 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union’s Te eels 
i ds on its atten 
struction at home, and the deman : , 

i e, did not leave much room for directing 
by events in Europe, et Sime 
developments in North Korea, ever had itso wis eas im 
larly, internal developments in China—in the torr 
civil war—kept that country from interfering m een 
affairs. The United States in those years had its an on 
controlling the situation in the South, as we Bs o) direct 
continents, thus sparing North Korea (unti » once 
intervention on a larger scale. Of course, many direct 
attempts were made to influence the situation 
North. 
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Facing the Agricultural Question 


Because of the pressure exerted by this situation and by 
the many urgent problems the North confronted, a series 
of campaigns and reforms were launched right after liber- 


ation. Immediate steps were taken to develop the admin- — 


istrative and political organization of the country, cam- 
paigns against illiteracy were undertaken in the very first 
months, and in an upsurge of patriotic energy the workers 
were mobilized to repair and reconstruct the means of 
production. 

In March 1946, a complete Twenty Point Program was 
introduced which was to form the basis for the creation of 
a democratic state and government. Most of these twenty 
points, included in full in the appendix, were directed 
against Japanese property and colonial and feudal laws, 
beginning with the complete liquidation of “all the rem- 
nants of Japanese imperialist rule [in] the political and 
economic life of Korea.” They also outlined a series of 
social reforms similar to those of the Ten Point Program 
of 1936, enumerating the main tasks of the anti-imperial- 
ist, antifeudal stage of the revolution. But since everything 


could not be done at once, the order of priority was very 


important. If any step had been undertaken in an incor- 
rect manner, it might have endangered the unity of the 
progressive forces and given reactionary elements pos- 
sibilities for action. As Kim II Sung once put it, although 
in a different context, to weaken the counter-revolutionary 
forces is just as important as to strengthen the revolution- 
ary forces.** This line of thinking was no doubt the strate- 
gic guide to the way these first reforms were carried out. 

Apart from the food question, agriculture constituted an 
important sector of the national economy, employing the 
majority of the population. A correct solution of the land 
question was therefore not only a precondition for demo- 
cratization but also an important political factor in the 
internal mobilization process. 

According to Kim II Sung, “The feudal relations of land- 
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ownership prevailing in our rural areas had not only 


shackled millions of peasants to feudal exploitation and 
slavery and restricted the development of the pros uctivs 
forces of agriculture but also had impeded overal cial 
progress. Therefore the solution of the land pro em vas 
the basic content of the anti-imperialist, anti-feu 
democratic revolution.”** At the time (1945), there were 
deep class divisions in the countryside, wit arn rds 
constituting no more than 4 percent of all househo but 
owning nearly 60 Percent oF ea oe whereas Powr peas- 
ting for abou . 
households, "owned only 5.6 percent of total arable land. 
Rents on land often exceeded 60 percent and this, com- 
bined with many additional burdens, forced the peasan 
ive i lete destitution. ; - 

. Viewed Sn a broader, more political context, the feudal 
landowner system constituted a bastion of reaction we ic 
could be used by foreign imperialist forces. As we ave 
seen, Japanese imperialism maintained and strengt ence 
feudal production relations, while enforcing private ne 
ownership to serve its own ends. This is hardly some ning 
unique to Japanese colonialism. In a book publis ed i 
1957, Gunnar Myrdal describes how such policies serve 
the political objectives of the various imperialist powers 
in the colonial world: 


A main interest of a metropolitan country was order and 
social stability. By an almost automatic logic it therefore 
regularly came to ally itself. with the privileged classes 1 
the dependent country; sometimes such classes were crea : 
for this purpose. These favoured groups were, by an large, 
‘primarily interested in preserving the social and econo 

status quo under which they were privileged, and t ney 
would not normally press either for a national integration 
policy aimed at greater equality within the country, vr i or 
the progressive economic development in the main subsi: 

ence sector of the economy.”’ 


Besides breaking the power of socially backward nn 
ments, the transformation of property rights to land hada 
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special significance in Korea, having to do with traditional 


sociological attitudes, past and present, toward the soil: 


- - every peasant yearned for land he could call his own, 
especially if it were land associated with his ancestors. For 
him, the land was everything: his link with the past and the 
future, his source of livelihood, the central point in his value 
system. It involved the spiritual and the material, the im- 
mediate and the eternal. Thus, in promising the peasant 
that he who tilled the land could own it, the government 
touched some of the most profound emotions of the rural 
population, and that population constituted at the time more 
than two-thirds of the North Korean people.” 


Under the circumstances, it was not surprising that news 
about such reforms also had political repercussions in the 
South, where the agrarian population was motivated by 


similar ties to their environment. As a matter of fact, ru- 


mors about land distribution in the North did indirectly 


result in peasant uprisings and demonstrations in several 
provinces of South Korea. 


Land Reform 


As the experiences of many different countries have 
shown, the realization of agrarian reform is a most deli- 
cate matter. Its preparation, implementation, and consoli- 
dation involve the accomplishment of a multitude of 

' tasks. From the beginning, political work among peasants 
had been given high priority and efforts were made to 
gradually begin preparing them for the coming reform. 
The first step in this direction was the movement for the 
introduction of the so-called “three-seven system.” Previ- 
ously, peasants had been deprived of 50 to 80 percent of 
their harvest by landlords. The new system meant that the 
tenant farmer now gave 30 percent of his harvest to the 
proprietor, while retaining the remaining 70 percent. This 
measure not only immediately alleviated the economic 
situation of the peasantry, but gave them concrete proof 
that new winds were blowing over Korea. Organization- 
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ly, numerous rural committees were now formed wih 
mae peasants and farm hands playing a peel wo °. 
i ere held where po 
Ey yi araged to denounce the crimes or the aa eered 
while easily understandable slogans gradually p pared 
further steps. Finally, on the occas 
the Peas venth anniversary of the March 1st Move 
__je. March 1, 1946—three million or so pea 
ad demonstrations and meetings under the spear 
“Land to the tillers!” and “We want an agrarian rer only 
On March 5, 1946, the agrarian reform was © and 
announced in a decree radically affecting ier ee 
cause its first three articles set out the purpose « 
of the program, it is worth quoting them in full: 


Article IL The land reform in North Korea aries from nis 
: i ity. The mission of lan 
torical and economic necessity. ae own: 
i iti land ownership, land 0 
lies in the abolition of Japanese ie 
i d of land tenancy, an 
ership by Korean landlords, an Cy an ate. 
i i it the land on those who c 
stowing the right to exploit t Oo ted on 
i i h Korea shall be foun 
The agricultural system in Nort 
individual ownership by farmers whe are not shackled to 
i nd. 
dlords, and in the management of la 
“Atiole IL The land coming into the following categories 
shall be confiscated and transferred to ownership | ¥ 1 arm 
ers: (1) land owned by the Japanese state. J anaes in iy or 
, izations; d owned by tral 
als and organizations; (2) lan t othe 
ed the interests 0 
Korean people, those who have damage of 
Korean people, and who actively participated in the political 
machinery of Japanese imperialism, and also land own me 
those who fled from their own districts at the time 0 ° 
liberation from Japanese oppression. 
Article II The land in the following categories shane 
confiscated and distributed freely for ownership by am s: 
(1) land owned by Korean landlords in excess of b cho per 
i ho did not cu 
family; (2) land owned by those w 
rented a solely for tenancy; (3) all land, ree be 
acreage, which is continuously in tenancy; (4) an own 
by shrines, temples, and other religious sects in exce 7 
cho.® 
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The 11,500 rural committees were given the task of reg- 
istering the land, farm. implements, draft animals, seed 
grains, buildings, irrigation facilities, orchards, and for- 
ests liable to confiscation. At the same time, plans for the 
free distribution were worked out. This procedure took 
into consideration the size of each family as well as the 
quality of the land. From the material quoted above it is 
clear that the confiscation comprised all lands owned by 
Japanese nationals or their Korean collaborators as well 
as absentee landlords, some of whom had fled during lib- 
eration. “Landlords” were defined as all those who owned 
more than five chongbo of land. The limit of five chongbo 
per farm (about five hectares) was chosen because it 
represented the bounds within which cultivation by a sin- 
gle individual farmer could efficiently take place. In addi- 


tion, farmers who held less than five chongbos but who | 


leased some of it out, had this leased land confiscated. 
According to Article IV of the decree, however, land and 
property belonging to schools, hospitals, and scientific in- 
stitutions was not to be seized, even if the land had for- 
merly been rented for continuous tenancy. Future 
tenancy, though, became prohibited. Schools, it was de- 
clared, “should cultivate such land with the labor of their 
own students and their families, and utilize the crops for 
school projects.” In this manner all land held in perma- 
nent tenancy was expropriated, thus eliminating this Sys- 
tem of land tenure while isolatirig a small group of 
conservative landlords. There was one more exception: 
forests and orchards were not divided, but turned over to 
local or state administrations. Moreover, several state 
farms were established for the specific purpose of animal 
husbandry. Often they were located in the regions where 
firefield cultivation had been practiced, with the aim of 
gradually drawing this population into a more modern 
type of agricultural production. 

As a result of these measures, within a period of about 
twenty days some one million chongbo changed hands, 
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Table 5 
Disposition of the Confiscated Land 

‘pi Number of _ Area 
Recipien’s families (chongbo) 
17,137 22,387 
Farm labDOrefr.....-.s.sssccsecseceseseeseeseens saviors eaeaoy 
Tenants without land .........--.+ 402.9% Oo 

Farmers with little land.............. , 
Landlords wishing to farm 3011 9,622 
in NEw localities .......-.sceecrees roe a0 98,300 


Total 


most of the land redistributed free to about 724,000 poor 
less peasants. 
a ae scation was made withowt soe cloned to re 
1s regarded as originally havi 

a cantey The landlords were accorded equal viene s 
five chongbo of land each, with the provision a the 
move to another province where they were not now ‘ Y 
the local population. This latter measure was men eat 
break the ageold relationship between the feuda mast - 
and their almost serflike former laborers. The streng f 
this traditional tie can be gauged by the fact that in some 
cases peasants, not understanding the new situation, | a 
elected their landlords to be heads of rural committees: 
Through the relocation of the former landlords the coune 
ter-revolutionary forces among them were deprive 0) 
economic foothold while possibilities for a new life were 
opened to those who did not want to resist. In this way t e 
enemies of the agrarian reform were weakened. During 
the agrarian reform some 44,000 landlords were expre- 
priated from their lands. Their number was not inconsid 
erable. We did not hang or shoot the landlords, but on y 
deprived them of their lands and moved them to oth er 
localities to let them live a life.”*! At this stage, capitalis 
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trade and industry were left untouched; the main thrust of 
the social reform was against a minority of landlords. 

An interesting aspect of this movement was that the new 
system of land ownership was still based on individual 
property. Article V of the decree stipulated that land was 
to be distributed gratis for “permanent ownership.” And 
article VIII provided that lands given to farmers in this 
manner were to be “exempt from debts and liabilities in 
general.” A further step to eliminate feudal relations was 
the prohibition of all sale, mortgage, or tenancy of land. 
Some critics of this reform have maintained that peasants 
who received land did not really obtain ownership in 
terms of the right to dispose fully of their land. It is highly 
doubtful, however, that such limitations on ownership 
were regarded as negative by the beneficiaries. It will be 
recalled that prior to Japanese colonialism private land- 
ownership in the capitalist sense had not developed very 
far. Moreover, as pointed out by McCune, “Under the Japa- 
nese, usurious interest rates and depressed crop prices 
operated like a pincers to squeeze thousands of Korean 
farm families into tenancy, wage labor, or even out of 
agriculture altogether.”*? By putting an end to the buying 
and selling of land, mortgages, and tenancy, the reform 
checked the trend toward speculation in land and also 
made future relations of exploitation based on land own- 
ership impossible. In this manner the beginning of a new 
vicious circle of impoverishment and deprivation was 
prevented. In a somewhat broader context, when land is 
no longer considered a commodity, the development of 
capitalism in the countryside is discouraged, while the 
way to further preparatory steps toward a later socialist 
reorganization is left open. 

In view of the complexities involved in such a gigantic 
undertaking, mistakes could hardly be avoided. Errors due 
to subjectivism in classification and confiscation proce- 
dures were committed and in many instances readjust- 
ments had to be made. The Party organization itself was 
not yet fully prepared politically and certain right and left 
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errors were made. Nevertheless, a wide variety of observ- 
ers agree that compared to other such experiments, it was 
a most successful affair. Anna Louise Strong, who had 
witnessed similar reforms in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe, wrote after her visit to North Korea that 
“probably no land reform in history was carried out so 
rapidly with so little disturbances.”** Even a nonsympa-. 
thetic Korean writing about the land reform had to admit 
that “unlike that of neignenins China, it was accom- 
ied by little bloodshed.” 
Path fact that a number of absentee landlords had been 
living in Seoul, the former capital, may have played a role 
in minimizing strife in the North Korean countryside. 
Furthermore, the division of the country into two zones 
gave the most reactionary elements the option of moving 
south. Writing six months before the announcement of the 
land reform, Grajdanzev made the following observation: 


Many of the Korean landlords were absentee-owners, and as 
the capital city of Korea is in the American hands, there is 
no doubt that many of the landlords from the Russian zone 
live also in Seoul. In all probability a number of the land- 
lords from the Russian zone, as a measure of precaution, fled . 
(or will flee) to the American zone. Thus the number of 
the landlords in the north would be smaller than in the 


south.*5 


While there can be no question of the decisive impor- 
tance of the political lines followed during the implemen- 
tation of the reforms in the North, the evidence does seem 
to indicate that similar measures—all other things being 
equal—would probably have met stronger resistance in 
the South: the Korean Interim Legislative Assembly, or- 
ganized in December 1946, was “preponderantly represen- 
tative of landlords and thus understandingly reluctant to 
initiate programs which might jeopardize the position of 
the propertied class. Even a measure to distribute the for- 
mer Japanese holdings among the tenants would endan- 
ger their position.”** As a point of interest it may be added 


ee eas 
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that this Japanese-held property represented about one 
quarter of the entire cultivated area of Korea. In some 
counties in the South the Japanese controlled about half of 
the cultivated area, including some of the country’s best 
agricultural soil.*7 

When finally, a full two years later, a kind of “land re- 
form” was put into effect in South Korea, it was neither as 
comprehensive nor as efficient as the one in the North. In 
fact the mounting pressure by the peasantry, who were 
also influenced by the land reform in the North, made 
pacifying measures necessary. According to a U.S. mili- 
tary government decree (dated March 22, 1948) 686,965 
acres of former Japanese property were sold—after com- 
pensation—to 587,974 tenant families. Such enthusiasm 
greeted these measures that South Korean politicians 
became aware of the benefits they could derive from the 
sentiment for land ownership. “The obvious popularity of 
land reform made it politic for office-seekers participating 
in the May 10, 1948, National Assembly elections to go on 
record as favoring the distribution of privately-owned 
lands as well.”** Rhee opposed this movement and did his 
best to sabotage it, even dismissing his minister of agricul- 
ture and forestry for favoring strong agrarian changes. 
Many landlords took advantage of this unstable situation 
by selling land at high prices: “Meanwhile landlords, in 
the expectation that some sort of land distribution law 
would eventually be enacted, were compelling their ten- 
ants to buy land on very unfavorable terms or be evic- 
ted.” 

The northern reform put most antisocialist observers of 
Korean affairs on the defensive. The free distribution of 
land, affecting about 76 percent of the rural population, 
was obviously a very popular measure. Nevertheless, by 
stretching his imagination to the fullest, one such ob- 
server managed to paint a picture of reluctant and embar- 
rassed tenant farmers being forced to accept this land: 
“The peasants’ consciences were clear; they did not initi- 


ate the land 
it. They were as 
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reform programme, and in fact, they loathed 
helpless as the landlords." . 
‘ imi ny such insight into the Korean pea- 
Without cla mind, the authors of the present study 
somid suggest that this judgment is dictated more by ideo- 
Jowical bias than by common sense. This does not mean 
that some peasants, or even the majority of them, may not 
have been surprised by these great transformations A 
their way of life. Yet the history of the Korean countryside 
has been marked not by a fatalistic attitude but by con: 
tinuous peasant uprisings. Evidence also suggests that t 
Japanese occupation had turned many traditional ways 0 
thought upside down. Writing in 1940—.e., at a time when 
the possibility of land reform still seemed quite remote— 
W. J. Ladejinsky had the following impression of the Ko- 
rean peasant mentality: ; 


The Korean tenants were never satisfied with their lot, but 
until the early twenties customs and traditions regulating 
the landlord-tenant relations were sufficient to prevent open 
conflict and insure relative peace in the village. In the past 
two decades, however, the life and work of Korean tenants 
has become increasingly conducive to discontents. The 
growing agricultural distress has brought about a sharp 
change in the attitude towards landlords. . . . The causes 
underlying them were numerous, but the principal ones in 
order of importance were termination of leases, excessive 
rents, and attempts to raise rents still higher.” 


Consolidating the Reform ° 


Cold War fantasies aside, it can be stated with a fair 
amount of certainty that it was precisely the opportunity 
it gave peasants to improve their lot that made the North 
Korean measure so popular. That the principle of private 
Ownership—although modified—had not been abandoned, 
contributed to the favorable outcome. This represented a 
departure from its historical forerunner, the Bolshevik 
land reform, which had been more radical, but prevented 
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by circumstances from following a consistent line. “The 
decree of February 1918 on the ‘socialization of the land’ 


pronounced ‘all forms of individual utilization of land’ to ee 


be ‘transitory and obsolete.’ . . . "4? This step was later 
revoked—during the period of the New Economic Policy— 
providing an example of the way the policies adopted to- 
ward the peasantry in the Soviet Union had been prone to 
error, causing confusion and disorder. This was not the 
case in the Asian socialist experiments. First in Korea, 
then in China, the initial steps taken showed a prudent 
concern with the limits of the existing situation. The pur- 
pose was clearly to arouse the enthusiasm of the majority 
without causing any interruption of production. “First, the 
initial ‘land reform’ program, both in China and North 
Korea, which aimed at winning mass support in the rural 
areas and, at the same time, abetting, not disrupting, 


agrarian production, was relatively moderate. So far as — 


the great majority of peasants were concerned, the reform 
was beneficial.” 

The explanation may be connected to basic differences 
between these nations. In imperialist Tsarist Russia the 
question of national liberation did not arise. But for the 
victims of imperialism and feudalism this struggle was an 
important component of the emancipation process. As it 
was, the abolition of colonial and feudal remnants in 
Korea simultaneously deprived imperialism of a most im- 
portant potential ally in the countryside and strengthened 
the socialist forces. The gradual manner in which the re- 
form was conducted made it possible to win over large 
masses of peasants. One political result was that while the 
reform was being implemented, the Party was admitting 
numerous new members from among the peasants who 
had been most active. Thus, Party cells could be organized 
in every village and through political education it became 


possible to build up organizational discipline, promoting _. 
the development of a unitary political line. The Koreans - 


explain how their method was at variance with the classi- 
cal socialist approach: “The land problem had till then 


tg 
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ent part of the socialist revolu- 
been regard idates | the whole of the old relations of 
Hon wi based on private ownership. Accordingly, the 
Pro ie liza tion of land had been considered as the su- 
meer inci le to be followed in the solution of the land 
Pree ee However, since in colonial and semicolonial 
Puntries the land question is raised not as part of a socia 
ist revolution but as a “principal task of the anti-imperia - 
ist, antifeudal democratic revolution” the methods hac to 
be different. An agrarian reform would have to take into 
consideration the balance of power of the different classes 
in the countryside as well as the peasants ageold desire 
for land. It was the greatest desire of the peasants to till 
their own soil, an attitude fostered by the commercializa- 
tion of land. And the Koreans argue that had they raised 
the demand for nationalization as the first step, it would 
have been impossible to win over the peasants and to 
awaken them politically. Consequently, it would have 
been impossible “to strengthen the worker-peasant al- 
liance and build up the motive power of the revolution 
solidly.” Economically, it would have paralyzed the “zeal 
of the peasants for production.” The redistribution of land 
permitted it to be utilized more rationally. At the same | 
time the peasants—making up the majority of the popula- 
tion—were firmly won over to the side of the revolution, 
and their enthusiasm for increasing production could be 
aroused. “4 
Instituting this type of land ownership, and the corre- 
sponding small peasant economy on which it was 
founded, did away with feudalism and created a more 
democratic base. But this diminutive, individual peasant 
economy was far from being the final goal. It was felt that 
developments outside agriculture would influence the 
Countryside. In an economy where industry and other sec- 
tors were in the process of being nationalized and were 
developing in a socialist direction, it was considered possi- 
ble to prevent the introduction of small peasant ownership 
from opening the way to capitalism. In order to ensure 
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that this would not occur, such measures as the abolition 
of tenancy or of the buying and selling of land were not 
enough; conscious guidance of the working class by the 


Party and the state would also be necessary. This entire 


process will be discussed in more detail later on. 

Meanwhile, the agrarian reform is not merely a ques- 
tion of politics but also an economic matter. Once agricul- 
ture was freed from its feudal fetters, new possibilities 
were opened for increased production. However, this 
would not occur automatically; certain measures had to be 
taken. How could it benefit the peasants to be masters of 
the land if they were short of the seed grains, draft ani- 
mals, fertilizers, and farm implements needed for cul- 
tivating the fields? . 

In the production drive, as in land reform, little seems 
to have been left to chance. “Greet the first spring of libe- 
rated Korea with increased production, don’t let even an 
inch of land lie idle.” Such was the slogan in the first 
spring after the land distribution. At the same time, the 

_ Provisional People’s Committee of North Korea had taken 
steps to overcome the shortage in agricultural means of 
production. First, all such property seized from the land- 
lords was distributed to the poor peasants. In addition, 
more draft cattle were bought by the state from the moun- 
tain areas and sold at low prices to the peasants in the 
plains. Financial problems were tackled through the es- 
tablishment of a “farmers’ bank” where peasants could 
get loans on reasonable terms and thus be freed from ex- 
ploitation by usurers. In the crucial one-and-a-half 
months after the reform, this farmers’ bank loaned out 150 
million won to finance the first spring farming (official 
rate: 1 won = dollars 0.403). Furthermore, propaganda 
was conducted to induce the middle peasants to share 
means of production with the poor peasants; mutual aid 
and oxen-sharing teams were formed. Another innovation 


was the setting up of consumers’ cooperatives where — 


farmers could buy farm implements and daily necessities 
at low prices. The production of farm tools was stepped up, 
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ses by converting former J apanese repair shops; 
‘milarly, fertilizer could be produced in the existing 
Semi al works. In the distribution of tools, fertilizers, 
cher reference was given to poor farmers who had just 
ooeeived land. Those who could not pay received supplies 
on the condition of repayment in the autumn. at 

In fact, no material and political efforts were spared to 
consolidate the land reform. In response toa call for form: 
ing “assistance brigades for rice transplanting, tens 0 
thousands of young workers from factories, mines, enter- 
prises, offices, and schools all over the country took part in 
this struggle to raise agricultural output. This was accom- 
panied by political agitation which, among other things, 
resulted in the formation of about 70,000 “rural production 
teams” and more than 16,000 “shock brigades for in- 
creased agricultural production.” As a consequence of this 
campaign a larger crop area was sown than during any 
previous year and numerous dry fields were transformed 
into paddy fields through the many irrigation projects. 
These projects were organized as a mass movement right 
from the beginning; subsequently, the state invested some 
155 million won in such endeavors, with the result that 55 
new projects were completed, irrigating an area of more 
than 20,000 chongbo of paddy fields. One consequence of 
this social effort and of the conscious promotion of im- 
proved farming methods was an increased yield per land 
unit. In 1947 the grain output was 170,000 tons larger than 
the previous year and agricultural production continued 
to increase until, at the time of the outbreak of the war, 
basic self-sufficiency in food had become possible.‘ 

.On other levels, as well, a new life was beginning for the 
peasantry. Thousands of new peasant houses were built. 
Growing numbers of peasant children obtained access to 
regular schooling and adult education courses were sys- 
tematically organized. Koreans today emphasize the es- 
tablishment of closer ties between town and country, as 
well as between industry and agriculture, as the major 

Sociological accomplishment of this period. As we shall 


in some ca: 
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see later on, a key problem in founding an independent 


national economy is how to break the satellitization of 4 


agriculture and integrate it into an all-embracing national 
economic process. 


The Industrial Question 


Compared to the usual Western development theories, 
the methods used in North Korea seemed to turn every- 
thing upside down! According to the former, main empha- 
sis must be put on encouraging private initiative. Various 
methods may be used, including tax exemptions, good 
credit possibilities, and other financial inducements, as 
well as the extension of privileges, which tends to aug- 
ment internal inequalities and limit the purchasing power 
of the majority. Although this theory of economic develop- 
ment regards economic inequality as a necessary invest- 
ment incentive, it makes little attempt to deal with the 
problems created by the resulting unequal development of 
the various sectors of the economy. 

Opposing this analysis through practice, North Korea 
regarded inequality as a social fetter on development. 
First of all, according to the Koreans, only fundamental 
reforms granting greater social justice and security could 
call forth mass participation in the economic process. And 
secondly, from a purely economic point of view, only by 
planned and equal development of all sectors of the 


economy would it be possible to create an integrated eco- — 


nomic process and thereby achieve a sustained, ac- 
celerated rate of growth. Thus the distribution of 
purchasing power was seen as a necessary step to activate 
the internal market and redirect the colonial production 
pattern toward domestic needs. 

In the industrial sector an extensive labor law was pro- 
mulgated in June 1946. This legislative measure decreed 
a general eight-hour workday—reduced to seven hours for 
those engaged in hazardous or unhealthful occupations, 
such as mining—and abolished child labor. A major por- 
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e labor law was devoted to the welfare and 
ity of workers. Legally fixed holidays and a mini- 
aes v two weeks’ vacation—one month for workers in 
rrmful occupations—were prescribed, with payment 
aan vacation to be based on the average of the past 
ourive months’ wages. Pregnant women were to be ac- 
ried twenty-five days off before childbirth and fourty- 
Cora after, with pay. Special provisions were also 
made for giving lighter work to pregnant women and for 
time out for mothers nursing children of less than 


tion of th 


Article XVIII of this law included a Comp Tene ea 

ulsory social insurance system which covered: (1) aid for 
temporarily disabled workers, (2) aid during the period of 
incapacitation due to pregnancy and childbirth, (3) aid for 
funeral expenses, (4) annuities for people disab ( y 
work functions or occupational diseases. According to 
Anna Louise Strong, as early as the summer of 1947 the 
social insurance system operated about 85 hostels with 
1,400 beds, mostly former private Japanese summer resi- 
dences. These were expected to provide free vacations to 
about 25,000 workers during the season.*’ 

Wages were not to be influenced by sex or age but fixed 
in accordance with a codified system of rates, taking into 
account the occupation, position, and skill of the wage 
earner. In privately owned enterprises, wages were to be 
determined by collective or labor contracts, and in cases of 
dispute the final decision would be made by the people s 
courts. In a country where labor unions had not previously 
existed, the post-liberation labor movement was of course 
related to state policies, which actively encouraged the 
organization of wage earners. In the South, in contrast, the 
American occupation forces suppressed labor unions. Asa 
result of these differences, a structural separation be- 
tween northern and southern labor organizations was un- 
avoidable. In the North, by the end of 1947, 380,000 out of 

4 total of 430,000 workers belonged to trade unions. 
These and other measures, including the law on the 
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equality of the sexes, put into effect in the northern zone 
of Korea were considered vital steps toward uniting all the 
patriotic forces in building a democratic state. The spe- 
cific decision to undertake North Korea’s transformation 
into a socialist system had not yet been taken at that stage. 
(It is interesting in this connection that the labor legisla- 
tion was put through before the decree nationalizing in- 
dustries.) As Kim I] Sung put it, “Economic construction in 
our country at the present time is not socialist, nor, of 
course, is it going in the direction of capitalism.” The 


intention was not, however, to keep the country eternally . 


in a kind of no man’s land between two:social systems. 
In concrete terms, this meant that the labor legislation 
was not “identical with the labor law of socialist society,” 


but that it was, as Kim Il Sung put it, “fundamentally | 


different from the labor law of a bourgeois country which 
defends capitalist exploitation. Ours is a democratic labor 
law conforming to the actual conditions in Korea.” Its 
explicit purpose was to protect the interests of the em- 
ployed in both the private and state sector. But at the same 
time, in an attempt to gain the support of all who could be 
won to the new cause and out of concern with the require- 
ments of economic development, the regime allowed and 


encouraged native capitalists to continue their business . 


activities. This policy again was connected to the peculiar 
situation in which former colonies or semicolonies find 
themselves at the time of liberation—a situation which 
requires a different approach to the resolution of class 
contradictions: 


During their socialist revolutions other nations eliminated 
the capitalists and rich peasants as classes by means of ex- 
propriating them, but we had no need to do so. From the time 
immediately after liberation we had constantly pursued the 
policy of encouraging the economy of the small and medium 
entrepreneurs. The small and medium entrepreneurs can 
fight side by side with the workers and the peasants against 
imperialism.” ; , 


a 
Gy 
3 
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nse, Japanese imperialism itself had pre- 


pared the ground for an easier transition toward a nor. 
itali ;ety in Korea, weakening as 1 
capi stasses Moreover, the most conservative ele- 
seenare i he North had chosen to migrate to the American 
me te ting a favorable climate for the process of trans- 
form ‘ion The policy of a Democratic United Front that 
jortuded the national bourgeoisie further weakened the 
ree measure nationalizing all enterprises that had be- 
longed to Japanese capitalists or Korean collaborators wa 5 
announced on August 10, 1945. Instead of meeting po ical 
resistance, this step on the contrary was gratifying oO the 
people’s nationalist sentiments, gaining support for 
regime. ; 
It is important. . . to note that the nationalization of indus- 
try, transportation, communications, banking, commerce, 
and foreign trade was not only natural but also relatively 
simple. Few if any emerging states of that immediate post- . 
war era had an indigenous “capitalist” class so weak and 
insignificant. Each of these economic areas (except for 
small-scale handicraft and commercial operations) had 
been mostly under Japanese control, either state or private. 
Nationalization was thus in its essense an act of nationalism 
as much as of socialism.” 


Ina certain sé 


However, as pointed out by Korean socialists, the aim of 
this period was not socialism. This was the democratic 
phase, and nationalization was seen as one of the tasks of 
the anti-imperialist struggle. 

While a radical position was taken toward both Japa- 
nese property and that belonging to traitorous elements, 
the attitude toward national capitalists was in conformity 
with the Democratic National United Front policy: prop- 
erty of national capitalists and merchants was not to be 
touched. An example of this policy is provided by Decision 
No. 91 of the North Korean Interim People’s Committee, 
dated October 4, 1946, the very title of which is noteworthy: 
“Decision Concerning the Protection of Private Owner- 
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ship in Industrial and Commercial Activity and the Proce- 
dure for Encouraging the Development of Private 
Initiative.”*3 ; 

It is interesting to note that the nationalization program | 
in the North was so popular among the people of the ~ 
southern part of Korea that it called forth pronounce-. 3 
ments no less radical on the part of the southern regime. , 
In February 1948, a year and a half after the nationaliza- 
tions above the 38th Parallel, in a radio broadcast Syng- 
man Rhee proposed as part of a twenty point program not 
only to nationalize former Japanese property, but “to na- 
tionalize all heavy industry, mines, forests, public utili- 
ties, railways, water power, fisheries, communication and 
transportation systems. To inaugurate state supervision of 
all commercial and industrial enterprises to ensure fair 
treatment to consumers, traders, and producers alike.” = 
But this pronouncement was merely a tactical manoeuver 
directed against the people’s committees, it never received | 
practical application. 

Even though many of these reforms appear moderate 
when considered individually, they were broader in scope , 
than contemporary legislation in most developed coun-. 
tries. The speed with which the measures were carried out 
—all within the first twelve months after liberation—was 
also quite amazing. It is true that in both China and Viet- 
nam reform programs of similar content had been pro- - 
mulgated during the years of anti-J apanese struggle. 
Similar measures were put into effect in the liberated — 
areas of China as well as by the Korean minority in Man- 
churia. Nevertheless, the program in North Korea was the 
first democratic reform legislation introduced on a na- 
tional scale in the entire colonial world. 

Unlike the nationalization process undertaken in many 
Third World countries in the period following political 
decolonization, the measures in North Korea were carried ; 
out without financial compensation. In this respect, the 
country was fortunate, since the military defeat made 
Japanese intervention inconceivable. Besides, there was 
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d Bank or other international financial organiza- 
h could threaten to cut off funds or credits in 

‘ation. In most states of Asia, Africa, or Latin America 
retalia ; tion of taking over foreign investments poses 
tis qiifficulties and is one of the main reasons for politi- 
era “ frontation with Western governments—a con- 
ca) ati n which not infrequently has led to military in- 
tro tion 55 Whatever problems North Korea faced after 
949, its isolation from the sphere of international capital- 
fom did offer the possibility of reappropriating its own 
resources without at the same time acquiring enormous 


debts. 


no Worl 
tion whic 


Accumulation Through Internal Mobilization 
of Resources 


Western theories very often ascribe the problem of un 
derdevelopment to the lack of capital and/ ora shortage oO 
technical knowledge. The usual conclusion drawn is that 
only foreign capital investments from the industrial cen 
ters (combined with their technical knowhow) can brea 
the vicious circle. The case of Korea directly contradicts 
these assumptions. It will be recalled that the-country had 
no possibility of obtaining foreign capital in any substan- 
tial amounts. Even though Korean speeches from that 
period are full of expressions of gratitude to the Soviet 
Union, it seems probable that besides delivering limited, 
but highly valuable technical assistance and granting cer- 
tain limited loans the comrade country was rather passive 
as far as direct economic assistance was concerned. Under 
these conditions, the funds for financing the development 
of the economy had to be raised internally. As a matter of 
fact, the Korean example shows that once social reforms 
have been carried out and the main branches of the 
€conomy nationalized, the economic surplus—formerly 
4Ppropriated by the colonial power—may be mobilized for 
national development. 

Previously, Japan had absorbed huge amounts of Ko- 
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rean raw materials with little benefit accruing to the Ko- 
rean economy. Now some of these could be exported to the 
Soviet Union and other countries in exchange for ma- 
chines, tools, construction materials, etc. Equally detri- 
mental had been the former shipments of excessive 
amounts of agricultural produce to the “motherland,” 
leaving the Korean peasantry in a state of deprivation. 


But by far the most important “source of capital” was 
probably found in the people’s enthusiasm, initially 3 
roused by liberation and further promoted by the many °4 
reforms which concretely ameliorated their way of life. In © 
many instances, as has already been shown, this improve- 
ment did not involve any large expenditures on the part of 
the state. Projects such as the campaign against illiteracy 
cost almost nothing. Draining and irrigation, as well as 
construction of dikes and certain industrial and cultural 
buildings and institutions, were often carried out with the 
help of voluntary, cost-free labor power. The money thus 
saved enabled the state to spend relatively more on techni-. 
cians and material. During the colonial period, Koreans 
had often been forced to furnish unpaid labor for the con- 
struction of the military fortifications, roads, etc., de- 
manded by the Japanese war machine. How different it 
must have been to be able to help voluntarily with the 
completion of projects resulting in direct improvements to 
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n livelihood! And this, furthermore, in the atmos- 
sof newly liberated nation. Korean traditions, in the 
vausical and artistic performances, were reborn 
ized as the country regained its national iden- 


thei 
phere of 
form of 
and revital 


i ide. 
tity ase connection it should be recalled that all over 


Africa and Asia decolonization and the formal declaration 
of independence gave rise to enormous popu ar en 
thusiasm accompanied by what has often been describe 
as the “revolution of rising expectations.’ In most of these 
former colonies, however, the economic system remaine 
more or less intact after independence, resulting ve e- 
spread disillusionment after a few years. In North x orea, 
these expectations were far more likely to be fulfille , thus 
maintaining a psychological climate conducive to mass 
participation in economic construction. As a result of this 
“give-and-take” system, many extra efforts were made. In 
the wake of the agrarian reform, for example, a campaign 
of voluntary contribution of so-called “patriotic rice 
(probably stimulated by the Party) was carried out. The 
rice thus accumulated did not “disappear” but was used to 
build the first university in North Korea, the Kim i Sung 
University. This step had particular symbolic value in this 
country where traditional respect for formal learning has 
been so profound, and at a time when the nation was just 
lifting its head after decades of cultural oppression. The 
political leadership seems to have shown great skill in 
formulating inspiring and easily understood campaigns 
and slogans which could mobilize the people’s initiative 
and ingenuity. : 


Ideological and Organizational Efforts 


The mass movements in the economic sphere were ac- 
companied by efforts on the organizational level to mobil- 
ize people further. Besides the NKW Party, which by 
March 1948 had increased its membership to 700,000— 
374,000 of whom were of poor peasant origin—other or- 
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ganizations such as peasants’ federations, the Democratic | 
Youth League, and the Women’s League were active in the . 
countryside, where over 70 percent of the population lived 
at that time. In urban areas the workers’ leagues and the | 
youth and women’s organizations carried on similar ac- 
tivities.57 

On the ideological front, educational campaigns and or- 
ganizational activities were used to encourage the popula- 
tion to show initiative and reject all conservatism, 
passivity, and mysticism. Two liberal observers of Korea © 
were not far wrong when they wrote: “The immediate ob- ’ 
jective of the North Korean regime during this early ~ 
period of social reconstruction (1945-1950) was to trans- ; 
form through re-education and reorientation a backward -_; 
and previously subjugated society into a highly regimen- 
tated and energetic society.” *8 - 

This task was all the more necessary in a country where . 
Confucian attitudes were deeply rooted. According to this © 
tradition, formal, abstract scholarship was exalted and © 
officials accorded exaggerated respect, whereas manual 
labor was viewed with contempt. Such attitudes were a . 
handicap to the creation of a modern economy, and they 
had to be fought in a systematic manner. Furthermore, . 
with the departure of the Japanese the scarcity of trained 
Koreans to succeed them in various fields of economic and . 
educational activity created a good deal of confusion. Lit- 
tle if anything had been done to establish adequate schools 
for the training of Korean scientists, engineers, adminis- 
trators, etc. There was even a scarcity of skilled workers | 
to carry on the economic activities of the country, as we 
have seen. Grajdanzev mentions the situation which arose 
in 1939 when Japan’s plans for expansion were adversely _ 
affected by its own failure to educate Koreans: 


The plan of turning Korea into a military base of supplies 
ran into difficulties because of the extreme shortage of 
trained labor. In order to meet this crisis the Government 
started various types of short-term professional schools in 
1939 (machine, electric, and mining courses); but it ran into 
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other difficulty—shortage of teaching personnel, text- 
books and equipment. Japan’s educational policy in Korea 
thus proved to be a boomerang: the failure to provide ad- 
vanced training for Koreans became an obstacle in the reali- 
zation of Japanese plans of aggression. 


At the time of liberation perhaps 90 percent of the adult 
population had not received any formal schooling. Public 
schools were short on qualified personnel to take over the 
ing duties. 
tems Situation was, of course, common to both zones of 
the peninsula, but in the North an all-embracing effort 
was made right from the beginning to overcome this 
legacy from the past. All vestiges of Japanese culture and 
influence in the educational system were purged, while at 
the same time steps were taken to rehabilitate the national 
culture and modernize education. Korean was again made 
the exclusive national language and by 1949 all textbooks 
were printed in the Korean Hangul alphabet, eliminating 
the ageold use of Chinese characters and Japanese expres- 
sions. This simple phonetic Korean alphabet facilitated 
the literacy campaigns which were carried out as part of 
mass movements. Just after liberation a campaign was 
initiated requiring anyone with reading ability to teach 
five to ten illiterates so that a certain general level could 
be reached in a relatively short time. Children educated 
their parents at home, while study groups were formed at 
all workplaces. The movement was organized and super- 
vised at all levels and the results widely publicized in a 
nationwide emulation campaign to eliminate illiteracy in 
record time. For the younger generation it usually took 
four to six months to learn to read a newspaper, write a 
little, and acquire a rudimentary knowledge of arithmetic 
and history. For adults over fifty the task was more diffi- 
Cult, as they often felt they were too old to start learning. 
Prior to liberation North Korea had had 2.3 million illiter- 
ates. By 1947 about 50 percent of these were classified as 


literate, while by 1949 all illiteracy was said to have been 
eliminated. 
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In the meantime a new educational system was being 
organized for both adults and youth. From the beginning 
an effort was made to base education as much as possible 
on national cadres, but some Koreans did of course study 
abroad. All who could be mobilized to perform teaching 
tasks were called upon to contribute: in 1946, some 2,000 
teachers were assembled, some of them having come from 
South Korea and others having returned home from Ja- 
pan. 

On the cultural level an immense effort was made to 
erase from the minds of Koreans the concept of them- 
selves as an inferior and subjugated people. A systematic 
study of Korea’s history and cultural heritage was under-’ 
taken in order to provide the people with a historical past 
on which to build their national identity. These efforts: 
were especially popular in a period of resurging Korean 
nationalism. 

The combination of economic policies and political. 
guidance had almost immediate socioeconomic results. 
The concerted efforts to conserve and fully utilize all re- 
sources and capacities, accompanied by ideological mobil- 
ization and measures which improved the people’s 
livelihood, seem to have encouraged the masses to unite. 
behind the political leadership. It must be understood that: 
considering the original point of departure, learning to: 

read and write, being allocated a plot of land, and obtain- 
ing some security of employment and protection against. 
overexploitation, represented unprecedented progress for’ 
the majority of people. Moreover, adequate fulfillment of 
such daily requirements as basic food and clothing con- 
stituted a tremendous improvement. This intelligent mix- 
ture of ideological and material incentives played a 
fundamental role in economic development and seems to : 
have become a characteristic feature of the “Korean’ 
model.” 

What the Korean experience of those years tends to 
show is that a process of overcoming underdevelopment 
can be achieved by activating the population, but that in 
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return such a social mobilization can hardly take place 

less the concrete interests of the masses are ta en seri 
un ly. Sucha theoretical observation was made in a differ- 
ort context by Professor Charles Bettelheim, who pointed 
out that “yarticularly in countries of weak economic de- 
velopment... the population constitutes the principal 
productive force.”® This explains why, no matter how 
technically correct its concepts of economic development, 
a bureaucratic apparatus would never be able to carry 
through a policy of sustained rapid development. Ad- 
ministrative miracles in themselves would not motivate 
people to make a maximum effort. In this light, political 
work becomes not just an abstract theoretical question, as 
one might be inclined to believe, but rather the major 
precondition for efficient economic construction. 

Despite difficuties of adjustment in the early years, the 
introduction of reforms had great socioeconomic impact, 
increasing production and encouraging independent 
initiatives. This was the first mass experience of the Marx- 
ist principle of self-reliance. The Korean idea of Juche— 
translated as “relying on one’s own forces,” “thinking with 
one’s own head,” “applying Marxism-Leninism to one’s 
own realities”—is often given as the political explanation 
for all economic successes in the DPRK. In fact, this prin- 
ciple had deep roots in Korean nationalism, and early on 
developed in reaction to the elite—and harmful—tradition 
of sadae (“rely on the great”). Furthermore, during the 
years of the anti-Japanese struggle, in the remote and 
desolate areas of partisan activities, self-reliance had 
been a matter of survival. Today the idea of Juche seems 
to encompass self-identify in ideology, self-determination 
1n politics, self-sufficiency in economic matters, and self- 
defense in the protection of the nation. In a broader per- 
Spective it is related to the Marxist vision of making the 
Masses masters of their society and the conscious creators 
of history. Finally, the principle no doubt acts as a strong 
S0cio-psychological method of revitalization, releasing 

€w energies among a previously subjugated people. 


_ had already been créated by the fundamental transforma- 
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While inspiring the necessary frame of mind for the huge 
tasks of reconstruction, it simultaneously provides a way 
to prepare the road for self-sustained and self-center 
development. 


Planning Begins 


Having identified the potential human and material re- 
sources, which, following the implementation of certain 
structural reforms, could be mobilized for internal ac; 
cumulation, the next question must be: how is this capital 
to be used? As has been so convincingly demonstrated by & 
Paul A. Baran, what determines a country’s development 
is not so much the size of the invested capital as its utiliza- 4 
tion.*'| This implies a certain system of priorities. In 
Korea, the preconditions for a rational planning system 


tion of social relations. By 1947 the nationalization pro- 
gram had brought 80.2 percent of industrial output under 
state control, while only 19.8 percent remained in private 
hands. In mining the state sector accounted for 100 per- 
cent of total output. Railway transportation, communica- 
tions, foreign trade, and banking were also under state: 
control. All this made economic planning possible; as a 
matter of fact, the first plan was introduced in that year: 

Not much is known about this plan, the first in the coun- 
try’s history. Its emphasis seems to have been on rehabili: 
tating and reorganizing existing assets as well as 
promoting rural development. A year later, however, in a 
public address Kim I] Sung reviewed the accomplish- 
ments made during the previous period, as well as future 
tasks and the strategy they would involve: “When the 
Japanese imperialists were chased out of Korea, they 
laughed and said that without them all industries and 
transports would be completely paralyzed.”®2 Domestic 
reactionary elements too had ridiculed the plan, calling it - 
a dream. However, the results achieved were substantial. 
Apart from the many socioeconomic reforms put into 
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ries were put back into production 
effect, al the Hungnam Fertilizer Plant, the nonfer- 
rather ray hae I Works, the 

smeltery of Nampo, the Hwanghae Iron , 

eel ill of Songjin, and the power center of Supung, as 
vl as other industrial establishments, were rehabili- 
tated and put into regular service, thus facilitating the 
fulfillment of the first economic plan. Similarly, the first 
electrical pumps were produced, while repair shops for- 
merly serving Japanese needs were reconstructed and 
used to produce simple farm implements or other neces- 
sary instruments for agriculture. As far as transportation 
is concerned, railroads were again in operation, with 
trains being run by conductors only seventeen or eighteen 
years old, young men.previously employed as coal shovell- 
ers. These formerly unskilled laborers had now become 
mechanicians capable of operating the railroad system. 
The method followed seems to have been to go from rather 
simple tasks to more complicated ones. First the existing 
means of production were rebuilt and put into use, then 
others were added. This process was carried through by 
relying mainly on the country’s own resources, although 
Soviet technicians were of valuable assistance. 

In the speech of 1948 Kim II Sung set forth for the first 
time the outline of what was to become an original 
Strategy of development: “It goes without saying that it is 
important to develop heavy industry. It is only by develop- 
ing it that the foundations of an independent national 
economy can be laid and likewise create the material con- 
ditions for improving the living standard of the people.” 
Under existing conditions, he maintained, it would be 
necessary for some time to put a great deal of emphasis on 
the development of raw materials, rehabilitating existing 

€avy industry, creating a new light-industrial sector, and 
rapidly developing agricultural production. Only through 
Such a line of all embracing economic growth would it be 
Possible to “stabilize and ameliorate quickly the living 
Standard of the people and exalt still more the enthusiasm 
and creative spirit of the popular masses in the economic 
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construction.” Since the economic situation required the 
balanced development of all social sectors, the ‘strategy 
was to consider heavy industry the priority, while simuk 
taneously stressing the development of agriculture, light 


industry, and mining. Any other course would have beer: | 
wrong. 


. . it is erroneous to neglect the rehabilitation of heavy 
industry and the reenforcement of the country’s economic 
base; but it is no less erroneous not to establish a light indus- 
try which is called for to ameliorate the people's living 
standard, by only putting emphasis on heavy industry. To 
improve the people’s livelihood it is necessary to increase 
rapidly the production in its totality, increase production of 
necessity goods and systematically lower the prices.™ 


Another important point stressed in this speech was thé 
necessity to make fully integrated plans which were at the 
same time progressive and active. Passive plans, which: 
take account simply of things as they are, only serve to 
maintain the status quo. Giving some concrete examples, 
Kim. I] Sung mentioned that while the area around Kang- 
gye had an abundance of timber, no plans had yet been 
made for producing more wood and fabricating contain- 
ers, furniture, or the like. More generally, in order to in- 
crease consumption the consumers’ cooperatives as well 
as other enterprises were expected to try to pool their 
efforts and start producing various common necessities 
and articles on the basis of the resources immediately 
available, as well as taking care to develop new resources 
such as silk-worm cultivation, raising of pigs and cows, 
etc. “If one produces a lot and sells it at reasonable prices, 
it will be excellent! Then the people’s needs will be sa- 
tisfied. The rentability of the enterprises and the revenue : 
of the workers will be increased at the same time!”™ 


The Importance of Political Guidance 


Because the technical and political aspects of the devel- 
opment process are so complex, they require both correct. 
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es and conscious leadership. This is where the im- 
theo? of a party comes in. Not only must it offer politi- 
port lines to keep mass mobilization alive, but it is 
cal ov vonsible for the fulfillment of the plan. Now, what 
also rey aterial is needed to fulfill these tasks? 
kind oF een soci i ight Mills made some in- 
The American sociologist C. Wrig i 5 mi " 

ing comparisons between the private entre 
teres ” as agents of capitalist industrialization and 
erat he termed “the political man” who, with his dedica- 
tion to collective work and his discipline, was becomuns a 
history-making agent for socialist industrialization. 
cording to Charles Bettelheim, the political cadres in- 
volved in the task must have “a clear view of the objectives 
and priorities of the struggle against underdevelopment. 
That is an essentially ideological necessity. Furthermore, 
the men and women in question must be of a certain type: 
“A second human and subjective demand of the struggle 
against underdevelopment is the total devotion of the 
political cadres to the national interest.” 

In the case of Korea, these cadres had not really had 
time to acquire adequate knowledge of economic construc- 
tion and experience in the field of management. These 
skills had to be acquired in the course of the process of 
transformation. This was a source of difficulties during 
this period. As Kim II Sung pointed out in 1948: “In some 
industrial establishments, labor discipline is slack, the 
turnover of labor is excessive, expenditure for non-pro- 
ductive purposes and waste are tolerated and worse still, 
the bad practice of embezzling state property still per- 
sists.”®’ Some Party members even failed to grasp the Par- 
ty’s economic polity of emphasizing the state sector of the 
economy. This attitude led in some cases to a paradoxical 
Situation where leading cadres collaborated with private 
entrepreneurs instead of protecting the interests of the 
State sector. 

Other shortcomings manifested themselves on the 
Political level. Some Party members lacked “a genuinely 
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popular style of work”; because they were not sufficiently 
concerned for the interest of the masses, sometimes thes 
were guilty of deviations in implementing Party polic 
In the longer run this weakness might result in decreas, 
popular enthusiasm, a demobilization detrimental to; 2 
political climate required to build the economy. If not co 
rected in time, it might eventually lead to the creation 
a political movement directed against the leading orga 
In the present case, because of the division of the nation; 
an eventuality of this nature could have dangerous im: 
plications. Consequently, ideological vigilance and cam- 
paigns against wrong attitudes among the cadres wer 
necessary. On the other hand, the strengthening of th 
political institutions and of state power was recognized 
the only way to assure the continuation of the social proc 


ess under conditions of inherited economic weakness an 
external threat. 


As the history of mankind shows, no class and no people can 
victoriously build a new society and defend their national 
independence in the absence of their own strong political 
power. Particularly under the present conditions, when our 
country is still divided and South Korea is being converted 
into a colony of U.S. imperialism, it is necessary to 
strengthen the people’s organs and state power in every way 
in order to expedite national unification and assure the com- 
plete independence of all Korea.® 


Regardless of the difficulties encountered, economic. 
progress was registered throughout the period prior to the 
Korean War. According to a Korean economist living in 
Japan, “Industrial production jumped 70 percent, and la- | 
bor productivity 51 percent, in fiscal 1947, in comparison. 
with the previous year.” As is the case for most socialist 
countries, few absolute figures and statistics from North 
Korea are available. But the following comparative figures 
from official North Korean sources have been fairly well 
corroborated by non-Korean sources from the same 
period. According to these, industrial output increased 3.4 
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from 1946 to 1949. The state industrial sector in- 


times ; eding the total 1944 production 
es, exceeding 

crea sy 30 percent. National income in 1949 was double 

leve 


ies for factory and office employees 

tha’ ° £1946, any 33 percent, Gross agricultural output in- 
had aera times between 1944 and 1949.” 
creased ul this amounts to is that in fact only a few years 

We ibe ation North Korea had already surpassed pro- 
after . of the last years of Japanese rule. The plan for 
950 cet : goal for overall national production which was 
230 percent above the eich pessants and workers 
ot cre ate Se internal market which was stimulating 
nae juction in all sectors. On the cultural level all the exist- 
ing Japanese schools, schools run by religious institutions, 
and private boys’ and girls’ schools had been am 
gamated into a government-controlled educational 596" 
tem. Thousands of new schools had been establishe er 
both children and adults, while new cadres were int ) 
process of being trained in several higher educationa in- 
stitutions, as well as in the Kim I Sung University. A plan 
for four years of universal, free, compulsory education 
was drafted and expected to be put into force in 1950. On 
the political level the line of New Democracy was con, 
tinued. Free play—within limits—was given to nation. 
Capitalists, private trades people, and middle peasants, 
with the purpose of uniting as many people as possible 
behind the huge task of rapidly rebuilding the country. 

One can only speculate on how things would have devel- 
oped had this process been allowed to continue. As we 
have seen, the outbreak of war in June 1950 rudely inter- 
Tupted this socioeconomic experiment and reduced most 
material advances to ashes. Yet it may unequivocally be 
Stated that even before the war, the DPRK had reached the 
qualitative “takeoff” stage so familiar to us from develop- 
ment theories, and had entered upon a process of rapid 
independent economic development. 
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Chapter 5 
Priorities 
in Postwar Reconstruction 


oo 


A completely new chapter in North. Korea’s socioeco- 
nomic development was opened by the Korean War. First 
of all the process of economic construction was dramati- 
cally interrupted. Taking advantage of its air superiority, 
the U.S. airforce dropped an average of eighteen bombs 
per square kilometer. Considering that large, thinly popu- 
lated forest areas in the northern regions were relatively 
infrequent targets, one can imagine the tonnage of bombs 
dropped on towns and economic installations. As an eye- 
witness with experience as a World War II correspondent 
wrote, “No country in history suffered so much material 
destruction, except some small states in the direct path of 
the Mongol invaders.”! 


Measuring the Havoc of War 


According to official North Korean estimates, industrial 
facilities amounting to more than 8,700 factories and en- 
terprises were destroyed. Had it not been for the enormous 
effort made to keep underground production of military 
and other material in operation during the conflict, the 
€conomic base of the country would have been entirely 
shattered. Due to the destruction, there was a leveling off 
of industrial production in 1953 at about 64 percent of the 
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1949 output. For the most important sectors productios 
had fallen to the following percentages of the last prewa; 
year: electrical power, 26 percent; fuel, 11 percent; meta} 
lurgical production, 10 percent; and chemical production 
22 percent. The facilities for the production of iron ore, pi 
iron, crude copper, crude lead, motors’ transformers, coke, 
sulphuric acid, chemical fertilizers, carbide, caustic soda; 
cement, etc., were completely destroyed. 
The situation was similar in the rural sector, which had’ 
been particularly hard hit by the destruction of dikes and 
irrigation systems. More than 370,000 chongbo of farm. 
land were damaged, with the result that total food produc 
tion decreased considerably. About 250,000 cows and 
380,000 pigs were killed. All this, together with the human 
losses, created havoc in the economic situation. In finan- 
cial terms, North Korean sources estimated material de- 4 
struction at 420 million (old) won (about $3,000 million)— 4 
equivalent to six times the country’s national income of 
1949.? Western sources indicate that about 2.1 million per- 
sons were killed or dislocated. These circumstances could 
not but affect the basic requirements of the population in 
the period immediately following the end of hostilities: 
It is not difficult to understand why food production declined 
in this period. In addition to wartime destruction itself, the 
basic factors were a massive labor shortage (women, chil- 
dren, and old men constituted the bulk of the available man- | 
power); the extensive destruction of animals, including ; 
work animals, and farm implements; the damage to irriga- - 
tion systems and reservoirs. . . ; and the drastic reductions 
in available fertilizer, insecticides, and even seeds.? 


oy 
x 


Besides the lack of food, there was a desperate need for 
clothes and shelter. In the city of Pyongyang, only one 
house was left standing. Overall, about 600,000 of the 
country’s dwellings had been destroyed. Thousands of 
schools and hospitals as well as cultural and welfare insti- 
tutions had been leveled to the ground. 


The tasks confronting the political leadership after the - 
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ne j herefore both urgent and of enor- 
armistice. 1958 eles, when talking about those days, 
mous _ ' oint out that the postwar reconstruction 
Korean i ay easy compared with the reorganization of 
was eae "1945 The main reasons for this apparent 
soci vein the experience and institutions for rebuild- 
paradox asm inistering the national economy which had 
ing and eee j he five years of prewar construction 
been acquired during t e fivi y ra oot regard 
following the J apanese-inflicted destruction. vith reer 
hnical skills, too, the situation was better tha 
i vmediate post-liberation period. In 1950, there were 
about fifteen higher educational institutions and a large 
number of specialized schools training technical and eco 
nomic experts. This educational effort had been pursues 
in remote areas and underground shelters during ‘ e w ‘ 
Moreover, in the middle of the hostilities, the or cr ae 
been issued to withdraw some of the most capable me 
and cadres from combat duty in order to educate and train 
them for the huge tasks of reconstruction. In general, © Ne 
population was better educated and organized in - 
than they had been in 1945. Politically, their conscious- 
ness had reached a higher level. Besides, the people were 
solidly mobilized around a widely recognized and re. 
spected political leadership which had both the will an 
the concrete ideas necessary to solve the many problems 
of the ruined economy. 

Still another factor contributing toward rapid restora- 
tion was the aid North Korea received from socialist coun- 
tries. After liberation from colonial rule this type of help 
had been rather limited, as these countries were them- 
selves engaged in either revolutionary struggle or recov- 
ery after World War II. Now, the situation was different. 
In addition to the Chinese volunteers—who stayed in the 
Country until 1958 and helped with the reconstruction of 
bridges and railways—both direct aid and loans in the 
form of technical assistance, machinery, and consumer 
800ds were made available to the country by the united 
Socialist camp.° This foreign assistance was concentrated 
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in the first years after the war, decreasing thereafter, and 
since 1960 hardly playing any role. According to North 
Korean computations direct aid received in the postwar 
period amounted to about $550 million.® There is no doubt 
that this aid, coming at a very decisive time, was both 
valuable and put to highly efficient use. , 
Rehabilitation of the national economy was further 
aided by the country’s own natural resources, which, 
through the rapid restoration of extractive industries, 
could be traded for equipment from foreign sources. How- 
ever, while the significance of these combined factors 
should not be minimized, there can be no doubt that the 
principal element in bringing the country out of this very 
difficult postwar situation was the political system’s abil- 
ity to mobilize the people. If—as has been argued—the 
majority of the population did not actively participate in 
the anti-Japanese struggle,’ the situation was the com- 
plete opposite during the Korean War. Had the people 
been hostile to the regime, the outcome of the war would 
certainly have been different. That does not mean that 
every single individual was happy with the political sys- 
tem. Reliable statistics on the flow of refugees from South 
to North or North to South are hardly available, but a 
factor which must be taken into consideration was the fact 
that in order to escape the intensive U.S. bombings not a 
few people probably sought refuge south of the demarca- 
tion line, where they may also have had family. However, 
it can be established that the overwhelming majority did 
support the regime. The very strategy used by the Ameri- 
cans contributed to the creation of an unprecedented de- 
gree of mass mobilization, a fact that was fully recognized 
in Korea: 


The Fatherland Liberation War strengthened decisively the 
subjective revolutionary capacity of our country. As a result 
of severe trials during the war, the people were awakened 
more and tempered more, and the People’s Army developed 
into an invincible revolutionary army, well trained politi- 
cally, ideologically and in military technique, and equipped 
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with rich combat experience. At the same time, several hun- 
dreds of thousands of revolutionary cadres were trained in 
the blazing flames of war. They were to be the precious 
foundations for the victory of the revolution.® ; 


As a consequence, anti-imperialist sentiment, together 
with a new sense of national identity and urgency, became 
a strong motivating force in the following years—a force 
that could be directed toward material achievements. But 
the commitment of the people, though important, is not a 
sufficient guarantee for successful economic construction. 
As the English economist Joan Robinson points out, the 
credit must go to well conceived economic strategy and to 
patriotic rage and devotion expressing itself in en- 
thusiasm for hard work.”? Experience shows the exist- 
ence of a dialectical relationship between these two 
elements, with popular enthusiasm tending to lose its vi- 
tality if progress is too slow. 


The Politics of Recovery 


In postwar Korea a precondition for the intensive work 
of reconstruction was the clarification at the decision- 
making level of some political problems. As the conflict 
had resulted in an inconclusive armistice, a mood of un- 
certainly prevailed among some cadres. Because of the 
possibility of a reopening of hostilities, some were of the 
opinion that it would be futile to start reconstruction. At 
the other extreme, some were under the impression that 
all risks had evaporated and felt that vigilance was no 
longer needed.'® As a matter of fact, the strengthening of 
the country’s defense potential has been a constant con- 
cern of the leadership of the DPRK. Since the level of any 
country’s defense potential depends in the last instance on 
its economic foundation, the discussion revealed that in 
fact no contradiction need exist between defense prepara- 
tions and peaceful reconstruction of the economy. 

Once a consensus was reached on the necessity of re- 
building the country, many important issues involving the 
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strategy of economic development remained to be tackle, 
Some of these were of such fundamental importance t 
they later became subjects of dispute within the socia 
camp. Even though there are certain universal laws ga 
economic development, they do not operate in a vacuur 
but are dependent on concrete conditions. In the case 9 
Korea, the particular postwar situation made necessary 
new and orginal model of development. The Korea: 
strategy, with its main emphasis on heavy industry, in 
way resembled the earlier orthodox Soviet version of ece 
nomic development; it differentiated itself from thi 
model, however, by simultaneously paying the utmost at 
tention to the development of light industry and agricul 
ture. 1! J 
This line was a logical consequence of Korea’s specifi 
situation as well as the embodiment of the leadership's 
thinking on this question, as already expressed in prewar 
formulations on economic development. However, this: 
policy of parallel construction did encounter opposition 
both from Party members in Korea and from fraternal 
parties abroad. These elements complained that too mu 0 
emphasis was being put on the building of heavy industry, 
at a time when the population was confronted with serio : 
shortages of food and other commodities. Kim Yong Ju and4 
Sin Joe Hoe of the Pyongyang Institute of Economie 
Science explained the essence of the dispute in a discus+# 
sion with us: ; 


When the Party had set out this line [of building heavy in- 
dustry simultaneously with light industry and agriculture] 
factionalists within the Party were against it. Some foreign 
friends also interfered into the policies of our Party. The - 

factionalists said we were putting too much emphasis on ; 
heavy industry: “How can machines produce rice?” they 

asked. In other words, they wanted us to “eat” all resources . 
and foreign aid, living well for a short period and then have - 
nothing. Our Party rejected this line because without giving - 
priority to heavy industry, we would have been unable to 
stabilize the people’s livelihood, our defense power would . 
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suffered, and we would have been unable to lay the 
pie dation of an independent national economy. As a mat- 
foun’ fact, machines can also produce rice! Heavy industry 
vet . foundation for agricultural and light industrial devel- 
s tne When we make more agricultural machines, we 
OP uce more rice; when we make building equipment, we 
produce many more houses; and with vessels we catch more 


fish. 


The counterargument was based on the reasoning that 
the DPRK should, on the one hand, increase imports of 
consumer commodities instead of machinery and equip- 
ment, while on the other hand, concentrate on exports of 
raw materials and depend on fraternal nations for ma- 
chinery. “Our foreign friends when giving us assistance 
asked: ‘Why are you not taking textiles and some con- 
sumer goods but only asking for machines?’ ” Fortunately, 
this rather inconsistent “advice” was rejected. Indeed, had 
it been followed it would certainly have slowed down the 
economic development of the country. In the longer run, 
moreover, Korea’s independent political line might have 
been affected by the establishment of relations of depend- 
ency not unlike those existing between the industrial cen- 
ters and the periphery of the capitalist world. The two 
Korean economists quoted above seem to have understood 
this danger: 


If we had exploited our natural resources for export pur- 
Poses alone, then our wealth would have benefited other 
countries. If we had not developed manufacturing indus- 
tries we would have been forced to continue selling mineral 
Ores and in exchange buy finished goods at high prices re- 
_Sulting in a true economical loss. This type of relationship 
explains why backward countries are forced to cling to min- 
ing industries and have to buy expensive manufactured 


800ds. This is a process which keeps them in their backward 
State. 


; Thus, as Koreans see it, for a country like theirs the way 
© Overcome an unfavorable balance of trade in interna- 


tional commerce is through building an independent na- 
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tional economy. If this line of reasoning applies to a’ 
member of the socialist camp, it must be doubly relevant 
for other Third World countries. 

On the other hand, the prevailing conditions in the 
DPRK after 1953 did not allow a one-sided, exclusive em- 
phasis on building heavy industry. The rapid development 
of agricultural production and the furthering of ‘a multi- 
tude of light-industrial enterprises were essential in order 
to provide food, clothing, and other daily necessities to a 
population made destitute by war and subjected to con- 
stant antisocialist propaganda from the South. 


Plans and Priorities 


The economic theories of the leadership could not just 
remain on the drawing board, but had to be put into im- 
mediate practice in order to set the economy in motion 
again. Only one week after the signing of the armistice, on 
August 5, 1953, the main line of postwar strategy was es- 
tablished in a speech by Premier Kim II] Sung to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Workers’ Party of Korea. Since all 
problems could not be tackled at once, a certain order of 
priority was devised, with reconstruction envisioned as a 
process consisting of three stages: (1) a six-month to one- 
year period for the preparation of the overall reconstruc- 
tion; (2) a three year plan for complete rehabilitation and 
economic development with the goal of restoring prewar 
production levels in all sectors; (3) a five year plan laying 
the foundation for general industrialization. Thus, even 
while theoretical discussions were going on at the highest 
level over the order of importance of the various sectors, 
the country as a whole was from the earliest possible mo- 
ment engaged in the process of reconstruction. 

First priority was generally given to rebuilding impor- 
tant factories and enterprises, for this was the basic link 
which would facilitate the overall rehabilitation of the 
economy. As a result, the Hwanghae and Kim Chaek Iron 
Works, as well as the Songjin and Kangson Steel Works, 
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resumed production in 1954 and reached prewar levels by 
1956. Great stress was put on the development of a mech- 
anized industry, and while much machinery still had to be 
imported, as many machines as possible were produced 
domestically. Precedence was given to machinery neces- 
sary to set up new factories, but there was considerable 
emphasis also on the manufacture of equipment for trans- 
portation, mining, and farming, as well as irrigation 
pumps and motors for fishing boats. The exploitation of 
mineral resources required special attention too, not only 
in order to supply the home industries with raw materials 
but also to acquire foreign exchange that could pay for 
imported machinery. Other important tasks were the 
reconstruction of railways, the restoration of the irriga- 
tion system, power production, the manufacture of build- 
ing materials, and so on. 

In the reconstruction of towns and cities it was decided 
to give preferential treatment to factories, schools, and 
hospitals with public buildings and dwellings having a 
somewhat lower priority. Meanwhile, temporary housing 
also had to be rapidly built. But urban centers were not to 
be rebuilt in the old, Japanese-influenced way. Instead, 
there were to be proper waterworks and sewage, plenty of 
grassy, open-air recreation grounds, and a good lighting 
and heating system. The plans for cities and towns in- 
cluded all the necessary cultural and welfare facilities— 
schools, clubhouses, cultural institutions, theaters, cine- 
mas, hospitals, and bathhouses. Whereas the state was to 
finance the building of higher educational institutions, 
common schools were to be built rapidly through a nation- 
wide mass movement. Campaigns to improve sanitary 
conditons and anti-epidemic measures were to be carried 
out and the production of medicines stepped up through 
the collection of medicinal herbs all over the country. 

This important speech by Kim II Sung, which dealt with 
every aspect of postwar Korean society, further empha- 
sized the need to find methods of conserving and rationally 
utilizing material and labor, since there was a shortage of 
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both. Simplifying administration, doing away with 
necessary, unproductive jobs everywhere, was 9 
proposed measure. Actively drawing women into prod 
tive work was another. Since much labor was perform: 
with primitive, manual methods, productivity could be 
raised through the introduction of simple implemen 
such as wheelbarrows, or through a more intelligent or: 
ganization of work. Further, certain tasks could be sim; 
plified. The labor shortage was a particular problem in the 
construction of certain key enterprises, those necessa 
for the overall development of the economy. Once cons 
structed, these enterprises would require relatively little 
labor power for their operation, but in the short run, their 
erection demanded tremendous amounts of labor. In such: 
cases all technical and material resources were conce 
trated on the job and mass mobilization of workers, peas<: 
ants, functionaries, and army personnel delivered the 
hard work. This method was utilized in the reconstruction: 
of a whole succession of large factories, roads, dikes, and 
so on. ; 

In addition, the problem of technical knowhow had to be 
solved. As has already been mentioned, a fairly significant 
number of intellectuals and technicians had been trained, 
since liberation in 1945. These could serve as the backbo 
of cadres and teachers during the reconstruction proces 
But this was far from enough. In order to alleviate th 
shortage of qualified personnel, students were asked ° 
shorten their terms of study or move their “classrooms” 
construction sites, thus contributing to the solution of, 
many problems while learning at the same time. To make: 
the fullest possibe use of cadres, the method of collective: 
consultation between workers and technicians was e0* 
couraged; the “summing up of experiences, using collec- 
tive wisdom and intelligence and learning from eac® 
other” had to become a habit. A factor which is dow? 
played by the Koreans today was the presence of foreig® 
technical cadres from the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, who had been invited to assist in the reconstruct 


‘tion. 
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At the time this was seen as a unique opportunity to 

‘re advanced technique and knowhow. The transla- 
acae and publication of Soviet books was therefore inten- 
hed: “The road of learning is open to us; we are provided 
with every condition to do so. We must learn humbly and 
modestly, and with an open mind, from Soviet scholars, 
specialists and technicians. 

‘Perhaps unavoidably, Koreans tended to become some- 
what dogmatic in their attachment to this great ally. In the 
next few years, Soviet influence in the Korean educational 
system actually became rather extreme: sometimes pic- 
tures of Mayakovsky and Pushkin would look down on 
Korean children from the classroom walls instead of pic- 
tures of their own artists or heros. Intellectuals,got into the 
habit of using Russian terms. Such trends of reliance on 
foreign culture were later opposed. It must be remem- 
bered that prior to its subjugation by the Japanese, Korea 
had experienced a wave of foreign influence so pervasive 
that it undermined national culture and the will to resist 
external dominance. In his famous speech, “On Establish- 
ing Juche” (self-reliance), Kim I] Sung cited the cases de- 
scribed above; he went on to remind his audience of the 
negative controversy on the method of political work in 
the army which had taken place during the war between 
people who had studied in China and those who had stud- 
ied in the USSR, and of the consequent need to develop an 


independent Korean stand: 


If we ignore the history of our country and the traditions of 
our people and take no account of our realities and the level 
of awareness of our people, and mechanically copy from 
foreign experience, it will lead to dogmatic errors and will 

© much harm to the revolutionary cause. Such practice 
Cannot be considered an expression of faithfulness to Marx- 


the Leninism or to internationalism; it runs counter to 
em. 


This did not mean that the country should not learn from 
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others, but the aim was first and foremost to further th, 
Korean revolution. 

As far as the economic phase of the rehabilitation p 
gram was concerned, the tasks of the first stage wer 
fulfilled within a period of nine months. With Chin 
members of the voluntary corps of the People’s Liberatio. 
Army lending a useful hand, the main railway lines had? 
been restored and made temporarily useable only on 
month after the armistice had been signed. Thousands 
temporary houses had been built in both rural and urb 
areas. Production facilities in the countryside, as well a 
bombed-out cities and factories, were being restored 
rebuilt from ruins; as a consequence, a number of min 
as well as industrial and agricultural enterprises we 
once again partially or entirely in production. At the sam 
time light-industrial enterprises were preparing to go in 
full production. For the planners this meant the fulf 
ment of the preconditions for the launching of a genera 
rehabilitation and development of the economy. 


The Three Year Plan—Expanding the Socialist Sector - 


Following these initial successes, the Three Year Plan 
was introduced. This second stage had the basic aim of 
raising production for the years 1954-1956 to prewar leve: 
and improving the general standard of living of the p 
ple, as well as developing science, culture, and the arts. A’ 
the same time, the plan called for rectification of som 
basic colonial deformations of the economy. As we hav 
seen, under the Japanese all economic activities had beet, 
incorporated into the sphere of colonial relations. Thu! 
most industrial establishments had been built on the east 
or west coasts, far removed from the sources of raw 
materials. For the colonial power such an arrangemen 
had been convenient for shipping products out of th 
country. However, during the Korean War, the location © 
these installations had made them easy targets for Amer} 
can naval bombardments. All these factors were 


® 
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sideration in the task of building a new economic 
pase, and criteria different from those existing in colonial 

5 were applied. Thus, while some industries could be 
Jay red in their previous locations, others were moved to 
a ces where transport facilities and raw materials were 
vere accessible. Similar relocations took place later on 
when modern cooperative farms were established. Many 
agricultural establishments, formerly located in the mid- 
dle of plains, taking up valuable arable land, were set up 


into con 


instead on foothills or mountain slopes, thus adding 


charm and efficiency to the rural sector. 
Another prerequisite for rectifying the lopsidedness in- 
herited from colonialism was an increase in productivity. 
According to the plan, this was to be increased by 76 per- 
cent in industry and 74 percent in construction during the 
three-year period. The means employed to achieve these 
results were educational, technical, and socioeconomic. 


“The progressive organization of Korean society along so- 


cialist lines was seen as a means to more rational utiliza- 
tion of both human and material resources. 
This socialist evolution could be observed in the ever- 
decreasing role of the private sector. Following liberation, 
three basic economic forms had emerged as a conse- 
quence of the various reforms carried out in the prewar 
period: (1) a socialist or semisocialist form based on the 
State and cooperative economy; (2) a small commodity pro- 
duction by individual farmers and handicrafts people; (3) 
4 capitalist form practiced by merchants, industrialists, 
and rich farmers. Due to the nationalizations of property 
belonging to Japanese and comprador capitalists, includ- 
ing transport and communication facilities, banks, etc., 
the state had soon come to play a dominant role. Following 
© war, this tendency was further accentuated. 


Under these [war-created] circumstances, the capitalist trad- 
ers and industrialists found it impossible to restore their 
ruined economy unless they relied on the assistance of the 
State and the socialist economy, and unless they pooled their 
means of Production, funds and efforts. Moreover, as 
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agriculture and handicrafts were being transformed on co- 
operative lines, they could no longer obtain raw and other 
materials on the private market." 


The postwar years were consequently characterized by the 
growing cooperativization of private small trade and in- 
dustry as well as the collectivization of agriculture, bring- 
ing about remarkable transformations in the country’s 
socioeconomic structure. 

As a result of this process the share of total industrial 
output represented by state-run and cooperative indus- 
tries increased from 90.7 percent in 1949 to 98 percent in 
1956. Meanwhile, in the rural sector the cooperatives 
which were introduced gradually, from 1953 on, began to 
increase their share of total agricultural production from 
8 percent at the beginning to 73.9 percent in 1956. A simi- 
lar trend could be seen in the field of commerce: private 
trade had decreased to 12.7 percent of the total by the end 
of the Three Year Plan. Table 6 shows the movement from 
small private production and capitalist enterprise toward 
a growing socialist sector. ; 


Table 6 
National Income According to Different Economic Sector 


(in percent) 


1946 1949 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Socialist economy 148 445 456 55.5 77.0 81.8 


State-owned 146 403 394 484 534 495 
Cooperative 0.2 4.2 6.2 7.1 23.6 32.3 
Small commodity , 
production 642 466 512 414 20.7 £155 
Private capitalist 
economy 21.0 8.9 3.2 3.1 2.3 2.7 
Total : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


’. Si 2b2 Pp 
Source: Po. twar Rehab Z tation and Develo ment of the Na tional 
Economy co DI RK F yongyang, 1957 )» p. 59. 
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Another important aspect of Korean postwar recon- 
struction was the judicious balance maintained between 
the need for huge quantities of capital investment and the 
need for steady improvement of the material and cultural 
living conditions of the population. Overstressing either 
aspect could have had equally negative results. The diffi- 
culty resides in the fact that while consumption meets 
immediate demand, accumulation is necessary for later 
improvement of the standard of living. 


We must lay aside more for our future welfare. Yet we must 
guard against putting too much stress on accumulation, only 
on future welfare, and neglecting the present life of the 
people. It is, therefore, of great importance to solve ration- 
ally the problems of economic construction and the people’s 
livelihood by keeping a proper balance between accumula- 
tion and consumption as we have done up to now.’ 


Concern for current living conditions was manifested 
from the very start. For example, there were price reduc- 
tions averaging 10.3 percent on 550 consumer items be- 
tween 1954-1956, and seven more such reductions 
followed later on. There were also wage increases: 25 per- 
cent in April 1954, 35 percent in November 1956, 10 per- 
cent in January 1958, and 40 percent twelve months later. 
“Asa result, the average real wage level at the end of 1956 
was said to have reached the prewar level of 1949, and the 
index (using 1949 as the base year) showed 136 in 1957, 
and 159 by 1958.”!6 At the same time large sums were 
allocated to the improvement of social welfare, including 
social security and social insurance allowances, paid sum- 
mer camps and vacations, free medical treatment, and 
(from 1959) free education. All these measures, together 
with tax reductions for workers and office employees, fur- 
ther raised the average standard of living. This of course 
does not mean that there was a movement toward consum- 
erism. But the material needs of the people were taken 
seriously and more equal distribution achieved. 

Politically speaking, any course resulting in the intro- 
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duction of luxury items and superfluous commodities 
would have created differences among the people, as the 
supply of such items would necessarily have been limited. 
Economically speaking, such a policy would also have 
meant less efficient resource utilization. All other things 
being equal, “each reduction in useless consumption 
corresponds to an increase in the investment surplus, 
or... can allow an augmentation in useful consump- 
tion.”'” This raises some fundamental points. Since for 
historical reasons the transition to a new social system has 
been undertaken primarily by countries which had been 
unable to develop under capitalism, the process has been 
characterized by the urgent need to develop the productive 
forces. It should not be forgotten, however, that the project 
of socialism cannot be reduced to a “simple” method of 
industrialization and development. Historical experience 

moreover, seems to indicate that the priorities dictated by 
the socialist aim promote economic construction: 


In real political practice, it is clearly possible to distinguish 
between a proletarian practice and a non-proletarian prac- 
tice. The former is constantly preoccupied with “financial 
strictness,” stable and declining prices, with raising the 
standard of living of the masses by lowering the prices of 
widely used consumer goods. This was one of the concerns 
of Soviet policy until the Twentieth Congress. This is the 
constant concern of Chinese policy. Such concern is not “fe- 


tishism”; it stems from respect for the labor furnished by the 
masses, and for their rights. !* 


Without such a policy, the alienation of the masses from 
the political system would soon threaten to reduce the in- 
fluence of the Party as well as the ideological and political 
appeal of socialism. In the Korean case the opposite took 
place. The gradual betterment of the people’s livelihood 
was accompanied by the swelling of the Party’s ranks. 
Most of these new members were drawn from among the 
many new activists who had emerged in the process of 
cooperativization, thus broadening the base of the Party 
and further enhancing its prestige. This convergence be- 
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tween economic improvements and political enthusiasm 
greatly strengthened the political line of the Party leader- 
ship under Kim II Sung, while correspondingly weakening 
whatever other tendencies existed within the Party. 
Subsequently this aspect was to acquire additional signifi- 
cance for the country’s independent course as serious disa- 
greements surfaced within the socialist camp. 


The Five Year Plan 


With the return to prewar levels of industrial and 
agricultural output ahead of schedule, the postwar eco- 
nomic rehabilitation was achieved in the relatively short 
period of three years, making possible the introduction of 
the longer range Five Year Plan in April 1956. This new 
plan was unprecedented not only from the point of view of 
its time span but also with regard to its aims. The main 
goal was to lay the foundation for the creation of an in- 
dependent socialist industrial state, not at the expense of 
the material needs of the people, but in a way that simul- 
taneously resolved all the basic problems of ‘food, clothing, 
and housing. This involved tackling a whole set of 
theoretical and practical problems with regard to eco- 
nomic development. The basic line put forth was to give 
priority to the development of heavy industry, while 
simultaneously developing light industry and agriculture 
in a coordinated manner. Under existing conditions it was 
felt that the only way such a project could be launched was 
through a radical transformation of production relations. 
Only by developing a socialist economy would it be possi- 
ble to eliminate all sources of exploitation and thereby 
mobilize fully all human and material resources for the 
rapid and planned development of the country’s produc- 
tive forces. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the socialist transforma- 
tion of the economy had been an important implicit objec- 
tive from the start, the policy of “People’s Democracy”— 
i.e, uniting broad sections of the population—had pre- 
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vailed up to 1950. The reason for this apparent moderation 
had not been principally the division of the country, but 
the fact that in those years the majority of the people were 
ideologically unprepared for socialism. On the theoretical 
level this is in accordance with the concept of socialist 
construction as a process composed of different phases. 
As is the case in most Third World countries, the politi- 
cal consciousness of Koreans during the colonial period 
had been influenced against socialism by the foreign occu- 
pant. This was a factor the socialist forces had to take into 
account during the political process following independ- 
ence. Nevertheless, when in 1955 socialist transformation 
became the order of the day, some people criticized the 
Party for not having propagandized more actively for so- 
cialism before. In response to this criticism, Kim Il Sung 
_ pointed out that at the time subjective conditions had not 
been ripe: “If we had advocated building socialism in 
Korea immediately after the liberation, who would have 
listened to us? People would never have come near us, 
because the Japanese imperialists had conducted malig- 
nant propaganda, even alleging that under socialism 
many share one bed and eat meals from one common 
pot.”!°A gradual, step-by-step process of “uniting the 
many and defeating the few” was clearly necessary. How- 
ever, as mentioned before, the effects of the war ac- 
celerated and facilitated the socialist transformation of 
- agriculture and the remnants of private industry and 
handicrafts. 


The Great Socialist Dispute in the Korean Context 


Other critics at that time—among them some of Korea’s 
foreign friends—took the attitude that the country was 
embarking on too ambitious a program of development 
and that the socialist transformation was advancing too 
rapidly, while proper attention was not given to improving 
living standards. The fact, however, that China was ad- 
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vancing along similar lines probably helped the DPRK to 
maintain an independent position. 
The points of disagreement revolved around general 
economic policies. It seems more than probable that the 
new Five Year Plan, with its emphasis on the importance 
of heavy industry and machine-building, had been 
worked out by the Koreans independently of Soviet assist- 
ance or approval. Thus, at the Third Party Congress of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea in 1956, the Soviet delegate not 
only hinted at criticisms of the Five Year Plan, but made 
it clear that the Soviet Union expected a certain type of 
interdependence between the two countries: “As we see 
from the report, the Party and the Government are con- 
templating a stupendous plan for the development in the 
near future of the economy and culture of the coun- 
try. . . In carrying out the future Five Year Plan for the 
development of the national economy. . . you will proba- 
bly meet with no few difficulties... .” The Soviet delegate 
recommended a different order of priorities, pointing out 
that the results of the Three Year Plan make it “possible 
to discuss at this time the question of more rapidly restor- 
ing and further enhancing agriculture. . . {and of raising] 
considerably the living standard of the workers, peasants, 
and intellectuals.””° In this disagreement once again we 
encounter the questions of accumulation or consumption, 
heavy or light industries and, ultimately, dependence or 
independence. Years later, during a state visit to In- 
donesia, Kim II Sung referred to these differences: 


The anti-Party elements lurking within the Party, and the 
revisionists and dogmatists both at home and abroad loudly 
protested against the line of ensuring the priority growth of 
heavy industry while simultaneously developing light in- 
dustry and agriculture. According to their arguments, every- 
thing should have been directed to the daily need of 
consumption, leaving the future out of account. Their pur- 
pose, in the final analysis, was to prevent our country from 
building its economic foundations.” a 
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The strong language used would indicate that this was not 
just a matter of friendly disagreement over tactics, but of 
deep strategic differences. The Korean emphasis on self- 
reliance, the so-called Juche principle, based on political 
mass mobilization, was obviously not to the taste of the 
Soviet delegate, who instead stressed the fact that in its 
endeavors to create a better life, Korea “leans upon the 
cooperation and fraternal, mutual assistance of the social- 
ist states.”2? 

The Soviet comments at the Third Party Congress. in 
Pyongyang might still have been interpreted as sincere 
advice by one fraternal party to another, had it not been 
for a certain part of the speech which seemed to criticize 
Kim Il Sung’s dominance and appealed to the Party to 

‘introduce the “Leninist principle of collective leader- 
ship.” It must be remembered that this was only three 
months after the famous Twentieth Congress of the CPSU 
where Nikita Khrushchev, in his co-called “secret report,” 
had pronounced his condemnation of Stalin (who had died 
in 1953) and the “cult of personality.” As will be recalled 
none of the fraternal parties had been given advance 
warning of the accusations contained in the speech. This 
caused a general ideological crisis in many Communist 
parties, especially in Europe. As far as most Asian Com- 
munist parties were concerned, their attitude was that al- 
though errors had been committed by Stalin, it was 
necessary to have a less onesided conception of the role of 
the former Soviet leader than the one indicated by his 
successors. Thus, while accepting the principle of criti- 
cism of Stalin as an internal problem for the Soviet Union, 
they were not prepared to acquiesce in Soviet intervention 
in their own affairs, especially with regard to the question 
of leadership. The Soviet delegate’s use of the post-Stalin 
experience in his own country in order to intervene in 
Korea’s internal party affairs could only be interpreted by 
the Koreans as an intolerable attempt at interference. 

The Koreans are very discreet in their treatment of 
these differences. Although references to them are fre- 
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quent, they never use names and when asked more di- 
rectly they often dismiss the dispute as a “family quarrel” 
which should only be discussed in the closed circle of 
family members! From the later speeches by Kim Il Sung 
it may be deduced, though, that the aforementioned Soviet 
intervention at the Third Party Congress precipitated an 
internal crisis endangering the very foundation of the Ko- 
rean Workers’ Party. An opposition tendency within the 
KWP used the same arguments put forward by the Soviet 
representative against the Five Year Plan and against the 
“cult of personality” in an attempt to weaken the leader- 
ship of the Party. These dissidents, however, were in the 
minority and disappeared from all important posts during 
the following two years. Recalling these events on the 
twentieth anniversary of the Workers’ Party, October 10, 
1965, Kim Il Sung made the following points: 


The modern revisionists. . . opposed the socialist revolution 
in our country prattling that it was as yet premature; they 
opposed our Party’s line of socialist industrialization, the 
line of construction of an independent national economy in 
particular; and they even brought economic pressure to bear 
upon us inflicting tremendous losses upon our socialist con- 
Struction. .. . 


The attack of the opportunists on our Party became most 
glaring between 1956 and 1957. At that time the handful of 
anti-Party factionalists and die-hard dogmatists lurking 
within our Party challenged the Party, in conspiracy with 
one another on the basis of revisionism and with the backing 
of outside forces. They not only calumniated the lines and 
policies of our Party, but also plotted together to subvert the 
leadership of the Party.* 


In the same year, during his visit to Indonesia, he officially 
stated: 


As is known, the years 1956-1957 were those when modern 
revisionism emerged on a wide scale. . . . The anti-Party 
elements within the Party and their supporters abroad, 
revisionists-big-power chauvinists, lined up as one in oppo- 
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sition to our Party and resorted to subversive activities in an 
attempt to overthrow the leadership of our Party and Gov- 
ernment. 


Lacking proper evidence, we cannot be sure of what actu- 
ally happened. But from what we do know, it seems likely 
that the Soviet leadership was heavily involved in the in- 
ternal Party strife of 1956 and 1957.26 

The Koreans’ insistence on a course of self-reliance and 
their rejection of attempts to create an international divi- 
sion of labor within the socialist camp may have been the 
main factor behind the further deterioration of relations 
with Moscow. This culminated in 1962 in the withholding 
of essential material, spare parts, and other important ele- 
ments of Soviet-Korean economic cooperation. As the 
country was not yet entirely self-sufficient but relied on 
such deliveries from the Soviet bloc, the repercussions 
could not fail to be extremely severe. In an important arti- 
cle in the official party organ, Rodong Sinmuz, in the fall 
of 1963, under the title “Let Us Defend the Socialist 
Camp,” the use of economic intimidation against fraternal 
countries was condemned in unequivocal terms: 


Today some people ... have unilaterally repealed their 
agreements with fraternal countries and have virtually cut 
off the relations of economic and technical cooperation 
They brand the construction of an independent national 
economy a “nationalistic tendency” . . . Those who oppose 
the building of an independent economy advocate, instead 
the establishment of an “integrated economy” of the social- 
ist countries. ... Under the signboard of “integrated 
economy” they want to stamp out the economic independ- 
ence of fraternal countries. . . and make them subordinate 
to others. .. . It goes without saying that the loss of in- 
dependence in economy will make it impossible for any 
country to maintain its genuine independence and sover- 
eignty.. . . “Aid” with strings attached or “aid” given asa 
precondition for interference in others’ internal affairs as 
practiced among capitalist countries, cannot exist and must 
not exist among socialist countries.’ 
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It is a sign of the intensity of the dispute within the 
socialist camp that even military deliveries seem to have 
been used as a means of pressure. For the DPRK the with- 
holding of material in the sphere of military cooperation 
(until 1965, according to some Western sources) was par- 
ticuliarly dangerous because of its special situation with 
regard to the South. The increased defense expenditures 
imposed upon the country during the late sixties were 
probably partly due to this factor. Moreover, deep disa- 
greements seem to have arisen during these years over the 
question of war and peace and the relative importance of 
strategic arms compared to other factors. The rationaliza- 
tion that all members of the socialist camp were protected 
by its leading member was, for obvious reasons, unaccept- 
able to the Korean leadership. The above-quoted article 
contained a passage reflecting dissatisfaction with this 
state of affairs: 


. . certain persons propagandize as though a certain in- 
dividual country’s armed forces alone were safeguarding 
the entire socialist camp, as though the latest military tech- 
nique of a certain individual country alone were maintain- 
ing the security of the socialist camp and world peace. They 
make light of the role of the other fraternal countries in the 
defense of the socialist camp, and neglect the cooperation 
necessary to the strengthening of the defenses of these coun- 
tries. . . . This does not mean that the defense of the social- 
ist camp can be left entirely with the military power of any 
one country. . . it should not rest solely on a certain weapon 
of the latest type, but should rest first and foremost on the 
strength of the people... . #8 


In any event, there is no doubt that the Korean leadership 
in the second half of the fifties and the early sixties did feel 
threatened, and this serves to explain many subsequent 
attitudes on the question of leadership as well as the per- 
sistent emphasis on the principles of independence and 
self-reliance. 
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The Chollima Movement 


When Koreans today refer to the situation in 1956 as 
extremely serious, it is no exaggeration. Three years had 
-hardly passed since the end of one of the most devastating 
wars in history. Moreover, the threat of renewed hostilities 
from the South was far from eliminated. The people were 
suffering from the aftereffects of the war, including a very 
low living standard. Economic difficulties, combined with 
the internal and external pressures concerning the 
strategy to be followed in the coming years of unprece- 
dented socioeconomic transformations, added to the crisis 
which was to become a turning point in the country’s de- 
velopment. 

This was the background for a campaign which started 
after the Plenum of the Central Committee of the KWP in 
December 1956. Political Committee members were sent 
to major factories and villages throughout the country to 
explain the difficult situation of the country, and Kim II 
Sung himself went to the Kangson Steel Plant for this 
purpose. At a meeting at the plant, the Korean leader 
openly described the state of affairs created by “factional- 
ists” inside the Party and by the “big-power chauvinists” 


at a time when the danger of a new “march north” by the 


“U.S. imperialists and the Syngman Rhee puppet clique” 
persisted. At this time of hardship, he asked, to whom 
should the Party turn for support? “We trust only you, the 
working class, the main force of our revolution, and we 
have no one else but you to rely on. Therefore, to tide over 
these grave difficulties facing our Party, you must be in 
high spirits and work hard to produce plenty and con- 
struct well, and thus push economic construction more 
vigorously.””? At the same time the slogan, “Let us ad- 
vance at the speed of Chollima!” was promoted to acceler- 
ate the building of socialism. 

- According to a Korean legend, Chol-li-ma (literally, the 
ten-thousand-li steed) is a winged horse capable of carry- 
ing those fortunate enough to mount it at great speed to- 
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ward the land of happiness. Shortly after the visit to the 
Kangson Steel Plant, the premier paid similar visits to a 
number of other key production centers, explaining the 
situation. The response on the part of the workers to these 
personal pleas was overwhelming. Thus a movement 
started which was to fundamentally transform the eco- 
nomic situation of the country—a movement little known 
to the outside world. 

Because of the almost simultaneous launching of the 
Chinese Great Leap Forward (1957) speculations have 
been voiced as to the extent of Chinese influence upon 
events in Korea. There can be no doubt that policies in the 
two countries exercised a certain mutual influence. But as 
we have seen, in Korea the movement started as early as 
December 1956 because of specific conditions in the coun- 
try, and both its form and content were different from the 
Chinese movement. In China, the movement was defi- 
nitely a result of Chinese policies and became closely as- 
sociated with the creation of people’s communes. 
Although the cooperativization of Korean agriculture 
reached mass movement proportions in the years 1956- 
1958, the Chollima Movement itself seems to have been 
most pronounced in the industrial sector. Nor did this 
campaign seem to imitate the Soviet example of mobiliza- 
tion. Unlike the Stakhanovite movement of the 1930s, with 
its emphasis on individual performance, the Korean cam- 
paign of emulation encouraged collective innovations and 
the mastering of new techniques. 

As a result of the Chollima Movement old production 
records were broken, and innovations and accomplish- 
ments were made on the scale of a mass movement. Kim 
Byong Sik enumerates some of the exploits of the workers 
in this movement: 


They built a blast furnace with an annual capacity of 
360,000 to 400,000 tons in less than a year, laid over 80 kilo- 
meters of wide-gauge railway in 75 days, and built a large- 
scale vinylon factory in a little more than one year on a 
broad expanse of wasteland. They developed a “machine- 
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tool-to-beget-machine-tools” movement and produced some 
13,000 machine tools in excess of the state plan; they con- 
structed over 1,000 local enterprises, utilizing idle local 
materials and labor, and they carried out a large-scale recla- 
mation project to irrigate 370,000 hectares of farmland in 
only six months.*" 


And Kim Byong Sik adds that “countless other examples 
could be cited.” 
During the upsurge of patriotic enthusiasm generated 

by the Chollima Movement, reports were published stat- 
ing that the targets of the Five Year Plan in the main fields 
of industry had been reached in the record time of two- 
and-a-half years, while all quotas for major industrial pro- 
ducts were fulfilled or overfulfilled within four. years. The 
following period was used to readjust the resulting imbal- 
ances in the economy and prepare for the even more ambi- 
tious Seven Year Plan which was to be started in 1961, one 
year ahead of schedule. It was this period which made the 
few informed experts talk about the “Korean miracle.” In 
the years 1953-1960 the average annual rate of industrial 
growth is said to have been 39 percent (36.6 percent from 
1957 to 1960). Although agricultural production, predicta- 
bly, increased more slowly, the country was said to have 
achieved basic self-sufficiency in food by around the be- 
ginning of the 1960s. Even more important than any 
figures were the socioeconomic transformations which 
took place: cooperativization of small trade and industry 
as well as of agriculture had been completed; in the indus- 

trial field a firm foundation for further development of 
heavy and light industries had been laid. At the same time 

the people’s living standard had been stabilized, eliminat- 

ing worries about basic food, clothes, and housing. 

Meanwhile, the policy of political mobilization was not 

abandonned—on the contrary. During a later visit by Kim 

Il Sung to the Kangson Steel Works in February 1959, the 

Chollima Work Team Movement was initiated as an at- 
tempt to develop the Chollima Movement in a more organ- 
ized direction. This campaign continued in subsequent 
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years and even today visitors to Korean cooperative farms 
and industrial plants may be able to see decorations dis- 
played at the entrance of workshops whose work teams 
have excelled in innovations or production. Sometimes 
machines will be decorated as a sign that there innova- 
tions were made to ensure faster or cheaper production. 
Today, the term “Chollima” has almost as much signif 
cance as the word “Juche” in the political vocabulary, an 
it is considered an expression of the “general line of the 
Korean Workers’ Party.” As such, Chollima is now seen 
essentially as a method to educate the working people in 
Communist ideas and rally them firmly around the Party 
thus enabling the masses to give full play to their revo u- 
tionary initiative and to take “the attitude of a master 
toward their environment in the spirit of “Juche.” In the 
wake of the continuous efforts by the Party to develop the 
mass line, priority was to be given to politics in combina- 
tion with technical and economic activities. It was the 
experience gained in the Chollima Movement which ater 
gave rise to innovations in the general administration 0 
society, with an attempt to institutionalize the mass Hine 
within a general planning and management system. is 
will be taken up again in the sections on socialist agricul- 
ture and industrial management. 
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30. Kim Byong Sik, Modern Korea, p. 156. 


Chapter 6 
Socialist Methods 
of Economic Development 


Following this brief survey of the main priorities in the 
postwar reconstruction period as well as the external and 
internal political disputes which influenced decision- 
making, we can attempt to extract from the Korean ex- 
perience, in a more general sense, the main mechanisms 


of its economic develo i 
pment—agricultur i 
and industrial. ° ah educational 


A. AGRICULTURE 


The Limitations of Land Reform 


Because of the social relations and the form of produc- 
tion in the rural sector, the socialization of agriculture has 
always been the most complex problem for socialist ex- 
periments. In the case of Korea, the agrarian reform of 
1946 was a necessary step toward the abolition of the 
previous system of land ownership based on a semifeudal 
or feudal relationship.' But this could not remain an end 
in itself. Seven years later, there were—as we have seen— 
compelling economic and political reasons for further 
initiatives in the reorganization of agriculture. As will be 
recalled, while the socialization of industry had, for all 
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practical purposes, been completed shortly after libera- 
tion, a private commodity economy still prevailed in 
agriculture, making it difficult to improve the productive 
capacity of this sector. The survival of small-scale, scat- 
tered private farms complicated the planning as well as 
the achievement of expanded reproduction. Had it not 
been remedied, this state of affairs could eventually have 
led to a clash of interests between the different sectors of 
the economy. As Koreans saw it, “If the contradiction be- 
tween socialist industry and private farms had been left as 
it was, not only would the development of agriculture have 
been hampered, but also the balance between industry 
and agriculture would have been destroyed, and the prob- 
lem of foodstuffs would not have been solved.”? In the 
longer run, differences between town and countryside 
would also have been deepened.’ 

The rural question thus has a wide range of political 
implications, especially in preindustrial societies. The in- 
troduction of an agrarian reform through the distribution 
of land to private individuals, in order to break down the 
old order and win over the peasantry, strengthens the 
principle of private property. If this is not handled cor- 
rectly, in the longer run it can be dangerous, opening the 
way for a reversion to capitalist agriculture. From a 
theoretical viewpoint socialists had very early been aware 
of the strength and weakness of reforms based on distribu- 
tion of land. According to Lenin, the policy and slogan of 
such distribution had “a progressive and revolutionary 
significance in the bourgeois-democratic revolution.” But 
for socialists it was accepted only as a necessary measure 
in a political process: ““We Bolsheviks shall help the peas- 
antry to outlive petty bourgeois slogans, to make the tran- 
sition as rapidly and easily as possible to socialist slo- 
gans.’’4 

In this area of agrarian reform we find one of the key 
differences between the main currents of Eastern Euro- 
pean and Asian socialism after 1945. According to an ex- 
pert on Central Europe, Lynn Turgeon, the policies 
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adopted there were decidedly away from collectivization: 
“In agriculture, in contrast to industry, the initial postwar 
emphasis was on land reform rather than on collectiviza- 
tion or socialization.”5 This led to political decisions 
which in some cases could not but spread confusion. In 
Poland, for example, the general secretary of the Workers’ 
Party, Wladyslaw Gomulka, went so far as to declare, 
in late 1946: “Ours is not a country with a socialist 
system... . We have rejected completely the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture. ... ”® Following the defection of 
Yugoslavia from the socialist camp, however, Gomulka 
was removed from his post and collectivization was imple- 
mented both in Poland and Czechoslovakia with a speed 
and suddenness comparable to the Soviet experience. Nev- 
ertheless, after the Posnan revolt in 1956, Gomulka was 
returned to power and a decollectivization of Polish 
agriculture took place on the same model as post-1948 
Yugoslavia.’ 

In Korea, it was recognized—on the basis of the coun- 
try’s own experience and in line with the aforementioned 
Leninist principle—that the distribution of land could not 
remain an objective in itself. “As a result of the land re- 
form, small-scale commodity production in the form of 
private farms became dominant in the countryside. As is 
well known, this situation breeds capitalism and a bour- 
geoisie.”* Besides being contrary to the socialist path, such 
a development can be politically dangerous, since the new 
proprietors are apt to be more vulnerable to antisocialist 
propaganda. In the case of a divided Korea, this could have 
had broad implications, as Kim Il Sung recognized at the 


time: “We. . . cannot close our eyes to the fact that rich 
peasants are continually emerging in the country- 
side. . . . Though they benefited from the land reform, 


those newly-emerging rich peasants, as their farming as- 
sumes a capitalist character, gradually are liable to be 
influenced by South Korean reactionary circles.’’? 

A similar tendency toward the development of “kulak- 
ism” following distributions of land to the peasantry could 
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be observed at approximately the same time in both China 
and Vietnam. As far as China was concerned, Mao Tse- 
tung brought up the issue a year after the above warning 
by Kim I] Sung: 


As is clear to everyone, the spontaneous forces of capitalism 
have been steadily growing in the countryside in recent 
years, with new rich peasants springing up everywhere, and 
many well-to-do middle peasants striving to become rich 
peasants. On the other hand, many poor peasants are still 
living in poverty for lack of sufficient means of production, 
with some in debt and others selling or renting out their 
land. 


In the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, after the land 
reform of 1957, with its principle of “land to the tillers,” “a 
spontaneous tendency appeared among a certain number 
of peasants to constitute themselves as a small-scale 
agrarian bourgeoisie. This bourgeoisie originated from 
the principle of individual property, which in turn 
stemmed from the disintegration of semi-feudal prop- 
erty.”!! The buying and selling of land had not been pro- 
hibited in Vietnam, so when a series of natural calamities 
and epidemics struck, a number of poor peasants were 
forced to sell part of their newly acquired land and cattle. 
This tendency, if allowed to continue, might have led to 
renewed concentration of land ownership.’” 

In Korea, because of the way the land reform had been 
carried out, the risk was probably not as great. Besides, the 
hardships of the war had led to the spontaneous formation 
of various forms of collaboration. The existence from an- 
cient times of traditional types of labor exchange likewise 
contributed to making the notion of cooperatives less ob- 
jectionable to Koreans (or other Asian peoples) than one 
would imagine. A Western writer who observed daily life 
in a South Korean village as late as in 1947 described the 
traditional heritage of mutual aid in this anything-but- 
socialist environment: “Since the transplanting of the rice, 
as well as its cultivation and harvesting, is a cooperative 
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affair, something should be said on the latter subject. Men 


who work cooperatively in the rice fields vary the size of 


their groups from two to fifteen, but six is most common. 


Men usually enter into this relationship on the basis of 


village friendships and work for each other year after 
year.” 8 According to the same author, in the very old days 
such common labor groups frequently included a musical 
group which played in the morning and often continued 
with music and dancing in the evening. The wife of the 
farmer whose fields were being worked was expected to 
bring out a basket with food three times a day. Even 
though the Japanese destroyed much of this gay tradition, 
it has since been partly resurrected in the northern part of 
the country, where today singing and dancing are com- 
mon features of peasant life. 

It is true that similar cooperative traditions have existed 
in many parts of the globe. Nevertheless, these may have 
been more widespread in Asia because of the region’s spe- 
cific conditions. The French anthropologist J. Suret- 
Canale points out that the requirements of agriculture in 
this area would tend to favor collectivization: 


Traditional agriculture in the Far Eastern countries, espe- 
cially in regions of irrigated rice cultivation, with extreme 
parcellization of individual plots because of rural overpopu- 
lation, has known the necessity to organize the struggle 
against floods, the maintenance of draining and irrigation. 
All these geographical, historical and social features may be 
found in Korea effectively facilitating the transition to a 
socialist organization of agriculture. '* 


In Korea, this combination of cooperative traditions and 
war-created conditions proved conducive to revolutionary 
changes in the rural sector. 


The Question of Cooperativization 


Of all their achievements in the sphere of socioeco- 
nomic relations the Koreans’ treatment of the rural ques- 
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tion is without doubt the most remarkable, a performance 
worthy of the attention of students and specialists in prob- 
lems of economic development. 

As far as can be ascertained, the Korean Workers’ Party 
envisaged the development of the agrarian system as a 
process consisting of several stages. The land reform in 
the stage of democratic revolution gave the land to the 
tillers, instituting a modified form of private land owner- 
ship. The second stage, cooperativization, was meant as a 
step from the individual economy to a socialist form of 
ownership in the rural sector. The third and present stage 
seems to be based on a policy of strengthening and devel- 
oping the foundation of the socialist economy, while nar- 
rowing the differences between town and country, 
industry and agriculture; its ultimate goal, after a long 
period of ideological remolding and the introduction of a 
modern mechanized agriculture directed by industrial- 
like management, is the transition to “all people’s owner- 
ship.” No definite timetable seems to have been set up; the 
implementation of the separate phases will depend upon 
the maturation of the objective and subjective conditions. 
In the case of the DPRK it seems probable that the war 
influenced the decision to move into the second stage of 
the process earlier than might otherwise have been the 
case. As we have seen, the war-inflicted destruction placed 
enormous demands on Korean agriculture, both during 
the conflict itself and in the subsequent rehabilitation and 
industrialization process. . 

During the war nearly all able-bodied men were either 
at the front or engaged in underground manufacturing 
activities, leaving mostly old people, women, and children 
to till the soil. This situation continued after the armistice, 
bringing more flexible forms of organization as a means 
of overcoming difficulties and paving the way for the crea- 
tion of cooperatives. Not surprisingly, war widows were 
often the most active element. Shortage of labor power, the 
destruction of irrigation works, the loss of draft animals, 
as well as the physical elimination of a great number of 
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villages, all seemed to point in the direction of a new social 
organization in the countryside. Under these circum- 
stances, even though Korea may not in the orthodox “tech- 
nical” sense have been “prepared” for collectivization, the 
political leadership had no choice but to give further and 
more conscious stimulus to a movement which had al- 
ready started almost spontaneously at the grass-roots 
level. 

Before the war a number of state farms had been set up, 
especially in the field of livestock raising. But the “social- 
ist economy” still accounted for only slightly more than 3 
percent of total agricultural production. The socialization 
of agriculture was undertaken first on an experimental 
basis, starting as a gradual process in 1953. To begin with, 
a few cooperatives were tentatively established in every 
district in order to acquire experience in dealing with the 
existing conditions throughout the country. This period 
was characterized by the coexistence of several different 
types of organization. In time, three basic forms became 
dominant. The first and least developed was based on per- 
manent mutual-aid teams. These could be of two kinds, 
the sogyori (cow exchange) and the p’umasi (labor ex- 
change) units, comprising up to ten families. Farm work 

_was done collectively but property and harvests were not 
shared. The second, considered a semisocialist form, in- 
volved the disribution of harvests according to the amount 

' of labor and land invested; lands were consolidated and 

farm management carried out jointly. The third form— 
today the only one remaining in the DPRK—is a socialist 
organization, with remuneration made solely on the prin- 
ciple of labor input, and all resources—land, farm imple- 
ments, draft animals, etc.—integrated within each unit. 
Each farm household was allowed to retain individual 
ownership of a small plot of land (its precise size depend- 
ing on the quality of the soil and the size of the family) as 
well as to keep a few chickens and raise pigs or sheep. 
Although this third type of structure was preponderant 
from the beginning, a campaign was conducted in order to 
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enlist the peasantry in these three kinds of cooperative 
organizations. Table 7, which is in the Industrial Museum 
in Pyongyang and reproduced in numerous sources, indi- 
cates the gradual transformation of the rural structure. 

Toward the end of 1954, approximately one-third of all 
private households belonged to cooperatives. The program 
was accelerated in the years 1955-1956 and was said to 
have been completed by 1958. In promoting cooperativiza- 
tion, the policy was to rely on the poor peasantry (con- 
stituting about 40 percent of the rural population at the 
end of the war) and strengthen their alliance with the 
middle peasants. The crucial question, of course, was how 
to treat the rich peasants. In order to influence their deci- 
sions in the desired direction, the power and options of 
rich peasants were gradually limited, while the coopera- 
tives were given preferential treatment. In spite of the 
lack of modern means of production, the cooperatives— 
with efficient assistance by the state—very early showed 
their superiority to individual farming, eventually con- 
vincing formerly reluctant farmers into participating in 
the movement. 


Table 7 
Cooperative Organizations 


Percent of peasant 


households | 
organized in Percent of 
cooperatives cooperative acreage 
1953 1.2 0.6 
1954 31.8 30.9 
1955 - 49.0 48.6 
1956 80.9 77.9 
1957 95.6 93.7 
1958 (August) - 100.0 100.0 
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rich peasants were gradually limited, while the coopera- 
tives were given preferential treatment. In spite of the 
lack of modern means of production, the cooperatives— 
with efficient assistance by the state—very early showed 
their superiority to individual farming, eventually con- 
vincing formerly reluctant farmers into participating in 
the movement. 


Table 7 
Cooperative Organizations 


Percent of peasant 


households | 
organized in Percent of 
cooperatives cooperative acreage 
1953 1.2 0.6 
1954 31.8 30.9 
1955 - 49.0 48.6 
1956 80.9 77.9 
1957 95.6 93.7 
1958 (August) 100.0 100.0 
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It goes without saying that certain errors were commit- 
ted, as for instance when some political cadres—eager to 
show good results—took liberties with the principle of 
voluntary participation and started pushing farmers too 
rapidly into cooperative organizations. Such methods 
were severely criticized. It is characteristic of. Korean 
methods that though the process was based for the most 
part on the principle of free choice, it was not left to de- 
velop spontaneously. Of great importance on the political 
level were the intensive courses given once or twice a year 
—beginning in 1955—to several thousand leading mem- 
bers of both central and local rural organs. Here the guide- 
lines worked out by the Party were discussed and a unified 
perspective developed—a significant factor in the political 
and economic consolidation of the agricultural coopera- 
tives. Measures were taken to prevent the formation of 
cooperative units composed exclusively of “rich” peas- 
ants, while the poorest units were granted tax reductions 
and additional help by the state. However, a certain differ- 
ence in standards between cooperatives was unavoidable 
and even today differences persist in the prosperity and 
maintenance levels of the various cooperative farms. 

Another significant point needs to be mentioned: at no 
time during cooperativization did the agricultural output 
decrease; on the contrary, the process was accompanied by 
a steady increase in production. As one student of Korean 
affairs has pointed out, this may be the first historical 
example of successful collectivization without a tempo- 
rary diminution of agricultural production. The same ex- 
pert cites statistics showing that food production 
increased from 2,873,000 tons in 1956 to 3,803,000 tons in 
1960.15 

Following collectivization, the proper size for agricul- 
tural units had to be chosen. This reorganization took 
place in October 1958—that is, two months after the offi- 


cial announcement of the completion of the first stage. — 


Cooperative farms were comparatively small at first, cov- 
ering about 40 to 100 households each. Their reduced size 


« 
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made them easier to organize, but in order to facilitate 
more advanced methods of production and carry out big- 
ger projects (soil improvement, draining, irrigation, regu- 
lation of rivers, terracing of hills, etc.) larger units seemed 
more rational. Gradually their size increased so that in the 
end they included an average of 275 households (3,843 
cooperatives for 1,055,000 peasant households in 1958), '® 
i.e., still a much smaller unit than the Chinese people’s 
communes. At the same time they became fully integrated 
with the local authorities and the already existing cooper- 
ative enterprises (consumers’ cooperatives and credit 
cooperatives). This administrative setup was later 
changed. 

A great stride had thereby been taken, not least because 
—as most observers agree—the process had been rather 
gradual and devoid of serious excesses. Socially, this 
meant that the main sources of exploitation had now been 
eliminated from the countryside. The peasants were on 
their way toward becoming socialist worker-farmers, 
leading a different kind of life in surroundings which 
could gradually be transformed into advanced modern vil- 
lages. 


Raising Productivity Through Collectivization 


During the period under consideration there were heavy 
demands made on North Korean agriculture: the country- 
side not only had to provide the necessary food for a popu- 
lation with increasing purchasing power, but also deliver 
industrial crops and place a percentage of its labor force 
at the disposal of other expanding sectors. In this respect 
a great population movement from agriculture to the in- 
dustrial, administrative, and service sectors took place in 
a relatively short period of time. Official statistics show a 
constant decrease of the population engaged in farming to 
the point where in 1958 less than half of the work force 
remained in agriculture. The scope of this shift could be 
seen in the fact that “between 1953 and 1967, the urban 
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Table 8 
The Shift in Occupation Division from 1946 to 1960 
(in percent) 


1946 1949 1953 1958 1960 


Workers and 
office employees 18.7 26.0 29.7 40.9 52.0 


Farmers 74.1 69.3 66.4 56.6 44.0 
Others 5.0 2.9 2.4 2.0 3.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Facts About Korea (Pyongyang: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1961), p.9. : 


’ population grew from 17.7 percent to 47.5 percent of the 
total.”?7 

Obviously, in order to adjust to such demands the pro- 
ductivity of the rural sector had to increase. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that in an agrarian society collec- 
tivization is more than “simply” an attempt to make up for 
the shortage of labor power, as was the case in Korea. In 
this respect one of the main differences between the Chi- 
nese and Korean rationales for collectivization lies in 
their different situations with regard to population re- 
serves. In China, rural surplus labor could be absorbed by 
’ the new system, reducing idleness in the slack seasons 
through labor-intensive projects. In Korea, no such prob- 
lem of surplus population existed, although there too the 
question of more effective use of labor was a factor in the 
strategy of economic development. Collectivization thus 
seems equally applicable to very different conditions. 

The traditional attitude toward the rural question is that 
a rise in labor productivity can only be attained through 
the modernization of this sector, demanding huge invest- 
ments with rather slow returns. Another less accepted op- 
tion is the transformation of forms of organization 
combined with gradual improvement of. the means and 
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methods of cultivation. At the time various arguments 
against collectivization were raised within the Workers’ 
Party of Korea. Because of the division of the country, 
some opponents argued that such a step would further 
increase the differences between North and South.'® 
Against this line of thought the Party leadership main- 
tained that only by building socialism could the northern 
part of the country consolidate itself economically and 
politically, and that only a strong North could eventually 
promote the unification of the country. 

Another major argument against agricultural coopera- 
tives was that the country did not yet possess sufficient 
technical means to reorganize the rural sector. In general, 
this problem acquires particular significance when social- 
ist construction takes place in preindustrial societies. A 
solution had to be devised by all Asian socialist states be- 
cause their agrarian economies provided them with lim- 
ited access to the benefits of the industrial revolution. The 
political leadership of these countries, characterized by 
very different situations, each arrived at the conclusion 
that the social reorganization of the rural sector had to be 
undertaken not only in order to strengthen socialism in 
the countryside but precisely in order to raise produc- 
tivity, thus supplying a surplus which could be channeled 
into the industrialization process. To orthodox critics it 
was unthinkable that such a transformation might be 
achieved in nonmechanized agrarian environments, as 
this was a departure from the Soviet model of “tractors 
first, then collectivization.”! But the theory of raising pro- 
ductivity through social reorganization of agriculture, 
thereby pushing socialism one step further, is actually in 
complete agreement with classical Marxism-Leninism. 

Karl Marx seems to have been conscious of the advan- 
tages labor collaboration and organization can have on 
productivity as compared with individual labor: 


. . co-operation allows the work to be carried on over an 
extended space; it is consequently imperatively called for in 
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certain undertakings, such as draining, constructing dykes, 
irrigation works, and the making of canals, roads and rail- 
ways. On the other hand, while extending the scale of pro- 
duction, it renders possible a relative contraction of the 
arena. This contraction of arena simultaneous with, and 
arising from, the extension of scale, whereby a number of 
useless expenses are cut down, is due to the conglomeration 
of laborers, to the aggregation of various processes, and to 
the concentration of the means of production. The combined 
working-day produces, relative to an equal sum of isolated 
working-days, a greater quantity of use-values, and, conse- 
quently, diminishes the labor-time necessary for the produc- 
tion of a given useful effect.” 


As far as the political aspect is concerned, Lenin pointed 
out that the act of grouping people together was in itself 
. conducive to socialism: “When the population is organized 
in cooperative societies to the utmost... socialism... 
achieves its aims.” And on the importance of the peasant- 
ry’s participation in socialist transformation, Lenin 


added: “It is one thing to draw up fantastic plans for build- . 


ing Socialism by means of all sorts of workers’ associa- 
tions, but it is quite another thing to learn to build it practi- 
cally, in such a way that every small peasant may take 
part in the work of construction.”?! Koreans seem to have 
been aware of the classical Marxist teachings on this ques- 
tion: “Lenin pointed out that even a collective economy 
-that merely pooled the peasants’ land and farm imple- 
ments could achieve an economic improvement that was 
impossible in the individual small peasant economy, and 
could double or treble the productivity of labour. We were 
guided by this theory in our agricultural co-operative 
movement.”?? 


The Relationship Between Industry and Agriculture 


The implication is that the social reorganization of la- 
bor in the rural sector not only favors the political project 
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of socialism but contributes to a better utilization of hu- 
man resources in the struggle against underdevelopment. 
One specialist on Korean affairs seems to underrate seri- 
ously the scope of the issues involved: “The land reform in 
1945-47 and the cooperativization immediately following 
the Korean War were typically Communist attempts to 
increase agricultural production through rigid control, 
and to siphon off as much of that output as possible to pay 
for industrialization.”*> In today’s world, however, for 
most underdeveloped countries the generation of a sur- 
plus in order to finance an industrialization process is an 
imperative, not a matter of free political choice. The ques- 
tion is rather how to achieve a rapid accumulation suffi- 
cient for industrialization without causing harm to other 
sectors. Since philanthropy in international relations is 
the exception rather than the rule, no country in the un- 
derprivileged category can expect adequate amounts of 
foreign funds to finance its development. Preindustrial so- 
cieties—not having had access to the “fruits” of imperial- 
ism; having in fact, been victimized by such ties—do not 
in the last instance have any viable alternative but to 
transform their production relations in order to promote 
their internal accumulation. The social reorganization of 
the rural sector and the resulting increase in productivity 
serve precisely this purpose. 

If history up to now has known few examples of a rapid 
and efficient solution to this complex problem, experience 
has shown many cases where development is hampered 
by the inability to achieve a correct relationship between 
industry and agriculture, often resulting in political ten- 
sions. The well-known Brazilian sociologist, Josué de Cas-— 
tro, put his finger on the basic weakness behind Latin 
America’s dilemma: 


The archaic and unproductive agriculture prevents pro- 
gress; its feeble productivity and the resulting high costs of 
food is a handicap for industry. The prices for subsistence 
goods are such that industry tends to establish salaries at a 
level which condemns the workers to hunger. Nevertheless, 
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thanks to labor unions, workers are no longer willing to die 
from hunger. This puts industry in a difficult situation. 
There are hardly any raw materials available at a competi- 
tive price. There is no national market for the industrial 
products: between 50 and 80 percent of the population lives 
in the countryside in a subsistence economy. Those products 
which are not competitive on the world market find no inter- 
nal absorption [market].” 


This structural mechanism, connected to backward 
agriculture, is to a large degree responsible for creating a 
position of dependence vis-a-vis the world market, result- 
ing in the so-called “development of underdevelopment.” 
In order to fulfill its role in economic growth, agriculture 
(under any system) should be able to release new labor 
power for industry and other services, cultivate low-priced 
industrial crops for that sector, and guarantee an abun- 
dant food supply in order to keep prices and wages low and 
prevent inflation. Finally, on account of the high propor- 
tion of the population involved in the rural sector and its 
increased purchasing power for both farm implements 
and consumer goods, the peasantry becomes the backbone 
of the national internal market. In other words, unless 
agriculture is developed, industry will also be hand- 
icapped and sustained economic growth obstructed. 

A case in which a stagnant agriculture has constituted 
an insurmountable barrier to progress is India.” It is that 
country’s failure to solve the rural question and develop a 
means of financing its own industrial development which 
explains to a large extent its retarded position despite the 
amount of foreign aid it has received from both the United 
States and the USSR when compared to its initial possibili- 
ties. 

The importance for economic development of a correct 
resolution of the agrarian question may further be illus- 
trated by the difficulties experienced by the first socialist 
state at the beginning of its industrialization: 


The latter [industrialization] was slowed down as long as 
agricultural surplus was insufficient. It became necessary to 
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adopt institutional methods such as compulsory deliveries 
to assure the supply of a large enough agrarian surplus to 
satisfy the demands of industrialization. The example of the 
Soviet Union of the late twenties and the beginning thirties 
shows furthermore, how technical changes may be indis- 
pensable in agriculture in order to make it capable of fur- 
nishing the labor force to industry without diminishing the 
agrarian surplus.”* 


In the case of Korea, had the solution of the agricultural 
problem been postponed until the means of modernization 
were available, the country’s later development and in- 
dustrialization process would have been negatively 
affected. 


Socialist versus Capitalist Accumulation 


Recognizing the feasibility of raising productivity in 
agriculture before the means for modernizing that sector 
have been developed opens a wide range of perspectives. 
By developing agriculture side by side with light and 
heavy industry, Korea avoided the pattern of concentrat- 
ing all resources on the development of a highly central- 
ized industry. Such a concentration of modern means of 
production in the hands of a small minority of skilled 
workers, leaving the rest of the population with a largely 
inefficient production apparatus, would amount almost to 
a reproduction of the capitalist mode of development. 

It often goes unrecognized that from an economic point 
of view the increased productivity of a minority of the 
population, though it seems logical, can hardly compen- 
sate for a backwardness of production on the part of the 
majority. On the other hand, even a mediocre improve- 
ment in the productivity of the majority has a greater 
overall impact. On the political level the pattern of highly 
centralized investment tends to perpetuate a lopsided so- 
cial structure and foster elitism. The discrepancies be- 
tween town and country may grow bigger, while the 
passivity of the huge peasant masses continues, prevent- 
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ing them from gradually making themselves masters of 
their work conditions. Symptoms of such a development 
might include a growth of centralized bureaucratism, a 
mystification of technology on the part of the masses, and 
a lack of rapid improvement of living conditions—in other 
words, a course which would alienate the masses from the 
Party and from political life as a whole. 

In Korea, special attention was given to this entire prob- 
lematic. The negative political and economic implications 
of a policy of exploitation toward the peasantry were fully 
realized: 


Should rural work be neglected, should the rural areas be 
left without aid or, worse still, should there be industrial 
development alone at the expense of agriculture and urban 
construction alone at the sacrifice of the countryside, then 
the discrepancy between town and country, far from disap- 
pearing, will grow even greater. This will make it impossi- 
ble to give full play to the activeness of the peasants, develop 
agriculture or improve the peasants’ living standards. It 
will, in the long run, hinder the development of industry 
itself, as well as that of the whole national economy, and 
cause severe damage to the building of socialism and com- 
munism.?’ 


In Korea, industrialization based on a form of exploita- 
tion of the rural areas by the center was consequently 
considered an inherently capitalistic mode of accumula- 
tion. The political leadership would therefore disagree 
with the theory advocated by the opposition in the Soviet 
Union in the 1920s, as formulated by Preobrazhensky, ac- 
cording to which the exploitation of agriculture was a 
necessity for socialization: 


The idea that a socialist economy can develop by itself with- 
out touching the resources of the petty bourgeois economy, 
and particularly the peasant economy, is beyond doubt a 
reactionary, petty bourgeois utopia. The task of the socialist. 
state consists not in taking from the petty bourgeois produc- 
ers less than was taken by capitalism, but to take more out 
of the even greater income which will be assured to the 
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small producer by the rationalization of everything, in par- 
ticular the small production of the country.” 


It is well known that in the Soviet Union enormous diffi- 
culties arose in the handling of the rural question and that 
it became a principal point of controversy within the Com- 
munist Party. In the end, a solution not very different from 
the one proposed by Preobrazhensky was implemented, 
with a “tribute” paid by the peasantry to provide capital 
for the building of heavy industry. In this way one may say 
that for what may have been historically predetermined 
reasons, the Soviet Union adopted a method which was in 
some respects similar to the capitalist mode of accumula- 
tion and failed to bring into full play what the Koreans call 
the inherent superiority of the socialist system (i.e., the 
harmonious development of all sectors combined with the 
political mobilization of the masses). This may have 
played an important role in subsequent developments, in- 
cluding the further alienation of the peasant masses from 
the Party and the failure to overcome differences between 
various strata in terms of material conditions, technical 
expertise, and the wielding of political power. 

It is interesting to note that some Eastern European so- 
cialist countries, no doubt influenced by the difficulties 
experienced by the Soviet Union, have followed quite a 
different pattern and achieved quite different results. As 
pointed out by Lynn Turgeon, in the German Democratic 
Republic, Czechoslovakia, and particularly Poland, the 
peasantries were the chief beneficiaries of the method of 
accumulation. The peasants’ “economic position in these 
countries is somewhat analogous to that of capitalist 
farmers in their wartime seller’s market. Relatively equal 
income distribution and over-full employment have thus 
maintained a vigorous demand for the produce of the 
agricultural sector, similar to that found in the West only 
under wartime conditions.” This tendency was most ap- 
parent in the case of Poland where, according to another 
expert, in contrast to the method utilized in the Soviet 
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Union, “the brunt of intensive forced saving has been car- 
ried by industrial workers rather than by the peasantry: 
this has been so because of the preservation of individual 
farming stiffened the peasants’ resistance to the pressure 
for centralized capital accumulation.”*° The question 
may even legitimately be raised of whether the socializa- 
tion of agriculture has not been abandoned in Poland, at 
least for some years to come. Since the Polish peasants’ 
fierce rejection of collectivization in 1956, cooperative pro- 
duction has gradually decreased, constituting no more 
than 1 percent of the cultivated area in 1973. At the same 
time, the state farms—former latifundia—which cover 
about 14 percent of the area have not shown very positive 
results, in spite of some technical progress. It is family 
farming, prevailing over 84 percent of the cultivated area 
and furnishing 87 percent of agricultural production, 
which ensures an annual growth rate of 3 percent—one, 
which compares favorably with French agriculture.*! 
The result of this favoritism toward agriculture has been 
rather high prices for necessary consumer goods such as 
food—representing about 50 percent of a worker’s budget 
—and clothes. It was price increases which in 1971 trig- 
gered large-scale workers’ demonstrations and violent 
confrontations in various Polish cities. The mechanisms 
which operate in a country like Poland, therefore, are not 
unlike those of capitalist systems. The basic difference is 
a certain degree of state intervention which gives prefer- 
ential treatment to private agriculture at the expense of 
socialist industry! 


Industry Helps Agriculture 


In Korea, even though agriculture at first supplied a 
surplus for industry and the urban sector, at the same time 
the relationship between these two sectors was a kind of 
two-way street. The rural population never had to suffer a 
deterioration of living conditions for the sake of industrial 
growth. Accordingly, support for agriculture in the early 
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postwar years took the form of financial and technical 
assistance and managerial and administrative guidance, 
as well as direct labor power help. During the Three Year 
Plan (1954-1956) much progress was achieved through 
mass participation in land reclamation, irrigation pro- 
jects, and the building and repairing of reservoirs and 
pumping stations. In this period state investments totaled 
7.4 billion old won, with over half that amount, 4.2 billion, 
going to irrigation and river dike projects.>? This was a 
decisive factor in opening up 123,000 additional chongbo 
or arable land and constructing dikes for the protection of 
another 160,000 chongbo. Again in 1957, 1,400 million old 
won were spent by the government on rural construction. 
In the years 1954-1957 the irrigated area increased from 
227,000 chongbo to 384,000 chongbo, while the proportion 
of irrigated paddies increased from 39 percent to 77 per- 
cent of the total paddy area.** Total capital expenditures 
for increasing agricultural output during 1954-1959 
amounted to about 23,900 million won.** In the same 
period the supply of simple but efficient farm implements 
increased, while farm machinery leasing stations multi- 
plied threefold, thereby increasing the productive 
capacity of the rural economy. 

Because of the need for labor in the rural sector, tens of 
thousands of demobilized men and many junior and sen- 
ior graduates as well as middle school pupils went to the 
countryside in the busy seasons and rendered assistance 
amounting to millions of days of work. During the process 
of collectivization, cooperatives had been given priority 
for receiving such help. This factor, combined with the 
technical aid, greatly contributed to making the initial 
phases a success. Everybody took part in this work: mi- 
litiamen, office workers, students, and children. Similar 
mass movements were used to carry out forestation of hills 
and mountain slopes to prevent erosion following the de- 
struction brought about first by ruthless Japanese exploi- 
tation and later by the Korean War. This tradition is still 
alive, and at harvest or seeding time travelers to Korea 
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will often see youths or soldiers working in the fields side 
by side with work team members from cooperatives. 

Moreover, the fact that the shift of rural population to 
urban centers was of relatively recent origin made assist- 
ance to the countryside not only politically acceptable but 
almost a necessity in that many industrial workers were of 
peasant origin with family ties to the countryside. For this 
reason an attitude of neglect toward the peasantry could 
very well have created tensions in industry. 


Reorganization of Small Trade and Industry 


As all socioeconomic activities are closely intercon- 
nected, the reorganization of social relations in the coun- 
tryside permitted important transformations in the 
society as a whole. Even before the war the cooperativiza- 
tion of handicrafts had been stimulated through loans on 
favorable terms and the provision of raw materials, with 
the aim of increasing production and overcoming the 
weaknesses inherited from colonialism. In 1950, the Fed- 
eration of Producers’ Cooperatives was formed and 
material and technical aid was given to help impover- 
ished handicrafts workers. During and immediately after 
the war, the cooperativization of handicrafts was further 
developed, and was completed only a few years later. 

Private trade and industry were treated differently. In 
the period up to the war use was made of their “positive 
aspects” —i.e., their ability to provide various necessities— 
and to this end assistance was granted. At the same time 
their “negative aspects” were controlled through the labor 
law or by drawing private enterprises into organizations 
so that they had to carry on their business through the 
“people’s market,” thereby preventing the buying up or 
hoarding of goods. Until the outbreak of the war the exist- 
ence of private commerce and industry was dependent on 
the role they played in the countryside, acting as middle- 
men between rural and urban populations. According to 
Kim I] Sung: “Private trade and industry in our country 
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were negligible from the start, and were kept going 
mainly on the strength of small commodity production in 
the countryside.”** Socially, this constituted a surviving 
form of exploitation, based as it was on the possibility of 
buying farm produce cheaply from the peasants and sell- 
ing it, with a substantial profit margin, to workers and 
office employees. The collectivization of agriculture was 
consequently bound to have a profound influence on the 
fate of this inherently weak sector. As will be recalled, 
because of Japanese domination the role of indigenous 
capitalism had been rather insignificant from the begin- 
ning. With the nationalization of Japanese property and 
the possessions of Korean collaborators following libera- 
tion, the private sector no longer represented an independ- 
ent economic force. The war further aggravated the plight 
of the remaining private handicrafts industries and other 
small commodity-producing enterprises, forcing them 
into a closer relationship with the state sector. This situa- 
tion actualized the need for socialist transformation of 
commerce and small-scale industry. 

In order to encourage merchants and private industrial- 
ists to try cooperation on a voluntary basis, it was neces- 
sary to introduce types of cooperatives in which their 
means of production could be merged without harm to 


_ their interests. The Korean Workers’ Party proposed three 


forms. In the first, the means of production of the various 
businesses were not yet integrated, but relations of mutual 
assistance were maintained and modest contributions 
made to common funds. This form disappeared, however, 
once the movement for cooperativization got into full 
swing. The second was a semisocialist type with collective 
management and pooling of production and funds, but 
with income distribution according to the volume of in- 
vestment as well as to labor input. Finally, in the socialist 
type, the one which became dominant, the means of pro- 
duction and funds were placed under collective ownership 
and distribution was in accordance with work performed. 

The reorganization of the nonagricultural private sector 
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and the political remolding of entrepreneurs depended on 
the possibility of offering them a viable means of eco- 
nomic integration. Various incentives were used to en- 
courage them to produce more, and to sell through state 
agencies instead of on the market. At the same time, the 
state-run enterprises and consumers’ cooperatives nar- 
rowed down the market, following the line that “private 
trade should be abolished by competition.”’** The coopera- 
tives gradually increased the volume of their sales 
through the state wholesale agencies while private chan- 
nels dried up, and in the end these cooperatives engaged 
in production only. As the Koreans see it, the fact that 
merchants and entrepreneurs were allowed to produce 
material wealth by their own labor had a radical effect on 
their ideological development. “In this manner a change 
in class relations took place and the former merchants, 
industrialists or handicraftmen became working people, 
cooperative workers or working intellectuals.”*” 

Against the background of a virtually ruined private 
sector whose remaining material foundation was disap- 
pearing because of the policy of cooperativization of hand- 
icrafts and agriculture, to have chosen a different course 
would have meant bypassing a golden opportunity. Such 
passivity would have complicated any later attempts at 
socialist reorganization of this sector. Reviewing this 
period, Kim Ii Sung observed, “If our Party had missed this 
chance when conditions were favorable for the socialist 
transformation of private trade and industry, and had not 
carried it out until they accumulated some assets, we 
would have taken a long time and have faced a lot of 
problems.”’**® 

Another important factor that needs to be taken into 
consideration is that commerce is not only a form of inter- 
course between different sectors, but an important ele- 
ment in the accumulation of capital. Consequently, the 
stimulation of producers’ cooperatives, handicrafts, and 
various other light consumer industries should not be un- 
derestimated, as such production is the basis of commer- 
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cial activities. The relatively limited investment required, 
considering the quick turnover, in light industry and trade 
(compared to investments in heavy industry and agricul- 
ture) gives this field of economic activity added signifi- 
cance. This was clearly kept in mind from an early date: 
“We must make every effort not only to ensure the smooth 
supply of commodities required by the working people but 
also to secure funds for the state, by expanding and devel- 
oping the circulation of commodities between town and 
country.”*? In fact, the organization of trade and circula- 
tion became the object of very careful attention. 


Technical Revolution in the Countryside 


. The social reorganization of the rural sector in Korea 
did not, however, mean that modernization of agriculture 
should or could be postponed. As pointed out by Kim Il 
Sung, “. . . once the foundation of socialist industry has 
been laid, the emphasis should be switched so that indus- 
try may come to the aid of agriculture. From that time on, 
agriculture should be given ever more powerful and all- 
round assistance.”*® Indeed, only by revolutionizing the 
methods of farming can this sector show progress in the 
longer run, once the initial gains brought about by collec- 


_ tivization have been consolidated. 


The organization of the peasantry into cooperatives ac- 
tually facilitated the technical revolution in the country- 
side, which would have been incomparably more difficult 
and costly (not to say impossible) if individual, small-unit 
farming had been allowed to dominate. In his interesting 
“Theses on the Socialist Rural Question in our Country” 
Kim Il Sung summed up the fundamental aspects of the 
technical revolution: 


Irrigation, mechanization, electrification and chemicaliza- 
tion are the four fundamental components of the technical 
revolution in the countryside. The steady increase of crop 
yields is impossible if irrigation and chemicalization are 
neglected while mechanization and electrification are one- 
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sidedly emphasized. If, on the contrary, efforts are concen- . 
trated only on irrigation and chemicalization while . 
mechanization and electrification are neglected, labour effi- 
ciency cannot be raised, nor can the peasants be relieved of 
their onerous toil.*! 


Again, this was in line with the policy of bringing industry. 
to the assistance of agriculture, since these transforma- 
tions would have been impossible without a heavy indus- 
trial base. . 

The order of priority of these four elements of moderni- 
zation may differ according to the level of industrial devel- 
opment or specific regional conditions. In Korea it was 
logical to give irrigation priority from the beginning. In 
the words of Kim II Sung: , 


Unlike industry, agriculture is largely influenced by natural 
and geographical factors, and particularly by climate. It is 
the duty of the Communists to lay the solid foundations for 
a situation in which production will be unaffected by cli- 
matic changes or other chance factors by conquering and 
remaking nature, and to provide the people with stable con-_ 
ditions of life.* 


Especially during the cooperativization period, mass cam- 
paigns involving huge numbers of people carried out irri- 
gation works and forest and water conservation projects. 
While minor irrigation and draining schemes were under- 
taken by the cooperatives themselves, larger projects were 
usually taken in charge by the state. 

By the end of 1960, the task of irrigation was basically 
completed. Between 1946 and 1960, the area of irrigated 
rice paddies had increased from 387,000 to 509,698 
chongbo—and in 1970 it reached 700,000 chongbo. Today, 
North Korea’s extensive irrigation system, comprising 
about 40,000 kilometers of canals, about 11,200 electrical 
pumping stations, and 1,234 reservoirs, makes it one of the 
world’s most advanced countries in this field. This permits 
a widespread use of chemical fertilizers, which are de- 
pendent on water supplies during their application. Fur- 
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Table 9 
Development of Irrigation 


1970 
compared to 
1953 1956 1960 1967 1960 


Number of 
reservoirs 203 897 1234 1234 capacity 
increased 
1.5 times 
Number of 
pumping ; 
stations | 1792. .3862 7797 9584 capacity 
, increased 
3.2 times 


Source: J. Suret-Canale, J. E. Vidal, La Corée populaire vers les matins 
calmes (Paris, 1973), p. 48. 


ther, irrigation serves the socioeconomic function of 
making agriculture less dependent on climatic conditions, 
thus minimizing one of the main differences between in- 
dustrial and agricultural production. One even more im- 
portant effect of this elaborate water system has been the 


. prevention of the chronic floods which formerly plagued 


the country. 

Mechanization, probably the most difficult problem in 
the technical revolutionization of a backward agriculture, 
is nevertheless imperative for increasing productivity and 
lightening the burden of farm work. In the beginning 
(1953) the major emphasis was placed on perfecting sim- 
ple farm implements. Also in that year 15 machine-ser- 
Vice stations operating 500 tractors (15 horsepower) were 
established, covering an area of 95,000 chongbo. By 1957, 
with the assistance of the Academy of Science’s Agricul- 
tural Research Institute and of various agricultural col- 
leges, about 50 machine-service stations operating 2,092 
tractors were tilling about 19 percent of the total arable 
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pendence on the level of rainfall through the construction 
of numerous thermal power plants. Another approach was 
to promote small- and medium-sized power stations built 
with local manpower and widely distributed over various 
sections of the country, while simultaneously constructing 
large power stations as well. This diversification made it 
possible to tap smaller streams; it also made power sup- 
plies less vulnerable in case of military conflict. 

The scope of the effort can be grasped from the follow- 
ing statistics. By 1960, 62.1 percent of the country’s small- 
est administrative units (rz) in rural areas had access to 
electricity, whereas the figure for households was 62 per- 
cent. By 1967, the figures were 98.2 percent for the ris and 
86.1 percent for farmers’ dwellings. Today, electrification 
is said to have been completed: practically all households, 
even in remote hamlets, have access to the benefits of elec- 
trical power. 

Overall priority for the utilization of electricity was 
given to productive operations such as water pumping, 
threshing and feed processing, milling, etc. But electrifica- 
tion also played a key role in raising the standard of living 
of the peasantry by giving them electric light as well as 
access to various cultural activities such as radio, cinema, 
and television. In this manner another difference between 
urban and rural life could be reduced. In 1970, the con- 
sumption of electricity in rural areas amounted to one 
billion kilowatts/hour per year, most of it for productive 
purposes. When traveling by night in North Korea lights 
can be seen everywhere in populated areas—not the mil- 
lions of bright bulbs and neon lights of Western cities, but 
sufficient to serve its purpose. Waste is avoided. 

Internationally, the DPRK ranks among the most ad- 
vanced countries as far as economical utilization of elec- 
tricity is concerned. This is partly due to the country’s 
natural hydroelectrical potential which, once tapped in an 
efficient manner, could play a decisive role in the modern- 
ization of the country. In this connection it should not be 


land. At this juncture Korea did not yet produce tractors 
but had to import them. During these early stages of me- 
chanization, what claimed priority was the elimination of 
time- and labor-consuming work such as ploughing, weed- 
ing, and transportation. By 1959 the number of machine- 
service stations had increased to 84 units with 8,050 
tractors, and a variety of machines were doing 2.9 times 
the work they had done in 1953. In the five-year period 
from 1956 to 1960 the number of factories specializing in 
the production of agricultural machinery doubled, while 
in 1960 the assembly-line production of tractors (includ- 
ing heavy, 75-horsepower tractors) gave further impetus 
to the mechanization of agriculture. Thus, according to 
one source the number of tractors (calculated in 15 horse- 
power units) had jumped to 12,500 in 1960 and by 1965, 
about 20,000 were operating in the country.** According to 
figures given in the late 1960s there were 1.46 tractors per 
100 hectares of land, implying a total number of 30,000 
tractors. By 1972 the Kyiang Tractor Factory had been ex- 
panded to include enlarged, automated workshops. The 
plant, renamed Kumsong, is supposed to be one of the - 
world’s biggest with an estimated annual capacity of 
30,000 tractors. In his speech on July 27, 1974, Kim Il Sung 
reported that there were about 80,000 tractors operating in 
agriculture, which would seem to indicate that mechani- 
zation under the Six Year Plan is getting under way. Actu- 
ally, even in 1971 the mechanization of Korean agri- 
culture was clearly on the increase, with lorries and trac- 
tors seen everywhere in the busy seasons. 

The third aspect of the technical revolution, electrifica- . 
tion, is closely related to the first two. Without electricity 
in the countryside, irrigation and mechanization cannot 
be fully accomplished nor modern villages constructed. In 
colonial times, this source of energy had been exploited in 
a lopsided manner based exclusively on water power. 
After liberation an effort was made to overcome the sea- 
sonal differences in power production by reducing de- 
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forgotten that quite a few Third World countries have 
similar potentialities. 


Chemicalization is the fourth cornerstone of modern ‘ 
agriculture. The application of modern techniques in an 
appropriate manner implies a knowledge of soil construc- 


tion and composition, climatic variations, and a number 


of other complicated details involved in the science of. 


agronomy. This is the major prerequisite for proper utili- 


zation of fertilizers to improve the soil and the application : 


of various insecticides and herbicides to protect plants 
against insects or disease. 

During the colonial occupation some fertilizer was pro- 
duced in North Korea, but this was mainly exported to 
Japan. After the complete destruction of these fertilizer 
factories during the Korean War, priority was given to 
. their reconstruction. This was no simple task. While pro- 
duction levels within most branches of the economy had 
by 1956 surpassed those of 1949, the fertilizer output had 
only reached 49 percent of that last prewar year. This 
imbalance was corrected during the Five Year Plan and 
production was further developed under the Seven Year 
Plan. Today, the country possesses the biggest factories of 
this kind on the east coast of the Asian mainland, even 
exporting some of its products. Similarly—according to 
official figures—the average use of chemical fertilizer in- 
creased from 131 kilograms per hectare in 1949 to 160 
- kilograms in 1960, 300 kilograms in 1965, and 510 kilo- 
grams in 1970 (700 kilograms of chemical fertilizers were 


applied to each hectare of paddy, while in dry fields the - . 


average was 500 kilograms). Since liberation the produc- 
tion of chemical fertilizers has increased about tenfold 
and it is expected that it will reach 2.8 to 3 million tons by 
1976 and 5 million tons by 1980. 

A question which has been on the minds of many for- 
eign visitors to the DPRK, especially in recent years, is 
how the problem of pollution is dealt with. We discussed 
the subject with the chief engineer of a chemical factory, 
several teachers, professors at the Marine College at Won- 
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san, and others. The responses varied: some knew little of 
the problem; others showed a keen awareness of it. It 
should be pointed out that industrial pollution is a prob- 
lem the authorities were aware of rather early; during the 
reconstruction period, for example, industries were relo- 
cated outside of residential areas. Recognition of the full 
scope of the question is a relatively recent phenomenon, 
but with increasing worldwide understanding of its seri- 
ousness, the DPRK too will surely give priority to the 
struggle against all forms of pollution. It is obvious that 
the context of the problem is different in the newly indus- 
trialized, planned economy of Korea than in the industri- 
alized capitalist world. 

It is interesting to note that in order to increase the s sup- 
ply of fertilizer and protect land fertility, which cannot be 
maintained with chemicals alone, the use of manure has 
been encouraged. Consequently it is recommended that 
every farm household raise two pigs a year, in addition to 
other livestock; the manure, mixed with limestone and 
apatite can be turned into good organic fertilizer in the 
form of compost. Not only does this improve the soil and 
thereby increase the harvest, but it yields a larger quantity 
of meat. To provide the necessary animal fodder, every 
strip of land is used—on river dikes, between trees in or- 
chards, along roads. Only in certain areas of Holland have 
the authors seen such intensive utilization of land. 

Besides the different technical aspects of agricultural 
modernization, much attention was paid from the very 
beginning to the introduction of more scientific farming 
methods—rice seeding on cold beds or dry fields, wide-row 
and crisscross sowing, use of quality seeds, etc. While pri- 
ority was given to the production of grain, constituting 
about 82 percent of all agricultural produce in 1960, indus- 
trial crops, vegetables, fruit, and fodder were also devel- 
Oped. The extensive irrigation of rice fields generaly 
Permits two crops per year—the second being a dry field 
winter crop in the spring before rice planting takes place 
(although in certain areas winter crops do not have suffi- 
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cient time to ripen and have to be green-harvested and 
used as fodder). In addition, the polder reclamation pro- 
gram on the coast of the West Sea has extended the land 
area.“ As rice fields in terraces are labor-intensive and 
difficult to adapt to mechanization, a movement to plant 
fruit trees in terraces on hills and mountainslopes was 
started in 1958. Today more than 300,000 chongbo are 
taken up by fruits trees. Besides making the country an 
exporter of good quality apples, the many orchards grow- 
ing on the red-colored soil in all the hilly areas have added 
a special touch of beauty to the countryside. 

Animal production also increased, although at a rela- 
tively slower pace. By 1960, 672,000 head of cattle were | 
being raised, still below the 1949 total of 788,000—with the - 
important difference, however, that the decreased need 
- for draft animals resulted in a higher proportion of cows, 
permitting dairy farming to increase. Pig production was 
expected to reach 3.5 million in the years 1967-1970. As it 
is both a time-consuming and relatively expensive task to 
develop pig- and cow-raising, the greatest and most rapid 
progress was made with the introduction of state farms 
specializing in chicken, ducks, and rabbits, and managed 
in an almost industrial manner. In 1970, egg production 
reached 700 million, probably including the household 
supply. The present Six Year Plan foresees a yearly pro- 
duction of about 3 billion eggs, half from modern chicken 
' farms, and the other half from the cooperatives. 

Other important protein sources are soybeans and fish. . 
The fishing industry seems to be extremely diversified, 
yielding an ample supply of food—not only fish but various 
shellfish, seaweed, etc., which are important ingredients 
in a variety of Korean dishes. Fishing is developed actively 
not only along the coasts and in lakes and streams, but in 
the water reservoirs. We were told that sometimes fish are 
even raised on the irrigated paddy fields. The fish seem to 
thrive in the low muddy waters, and their constant move-_ 
ment of the plant roots is said to stimulate the growth of 
rice. When the water is drained at harvest time, the ma- 
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ture fish may be caught. Flour can be made of fish as well 
as of soybeans and is widely used in various food products, 
including baby food. All kindergarten children receive not 
only a daily glass of milk but an additional supply of pro- 
tein in the form of fish-flour or soybean products. In most 
Afro-Asian and Latin American countries today protein 
deficiency takes its annual toll among children in the form 
of crippling diseases. Youngsters growing up in the DPRK 
are safe from such risks for the first time in their country’s 
history. 

As far as industrial crops are concerned, agriculture was 
relieved of a burdensome task with the introduction of 
synthetic fibers. Since the climate is not very favorable to 
cotton, its cultivation could gradually be decreased—from 
78,000 tons in 1949 to about 7,000 tons—without affecting 
textile production. At the same time the manufacturing of 
textiles from reed, corn cane, etc., was developed. Accord- 
ing to Korean figures, even under their particularly unfa- 
vorable conditions, one hectare of reeds can yield the same 
amount of fabric as twenty hectares of cotton. Viscose is 
made of wood and woven into blankets, while the produc- 
tion of vinalon is based on flax and limestone. All this has 
meant that a larger area of arable land could be devoted 
to other useful crops, better suited to local climatic condi- 
tions. A rather large sericulture also exists. Some of the 
silk is meant for export, but some is also consumed at 
home, since silk is used extensively in traditional women’s 
costumes as well as for bed covers. In order to save wood, 
paper is made locally from pulp made of rice straw, in 
what seems to be a consistent policy of economizing on the 
country’s resources. 

Other nonessential crops were also reduced. Tobacco 
production, 10,000 tons in 1949, had decreased to 8,000 tons 
by 1969, but this seems sufficient both to cover the domes- 
tic demand and to allow for some exports. 

The economic course implemented through the reform 
policies after liberation, the establishment of cooperative 
farms in the immediate postwar period, and the gradual 
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technical transformation of the farming process, have 
enabled North Korea to practically resolve its agrarian 
problem. According to Joseph S. Chung, the average an- 
nual rate of growth for the DPRK’s Gross Agricultural 
Product was 10 percent for 1954-1960 and 6.3 percent for 


1961-1970.** These were very high growth rates for a rural - 


economy, which generally has much less growth poten- 
tional than the industrial sectors. In 1960 the achievement 
of self-sufficiency in food was announced. Considering the 
complexities involved, this was no small achievement, 
especially when it is recalled that originally 75-78 percent 
of the country’s paddy was situated in the South and only 
about 20 percent of the area in the North was accessible 
arable land. The yield of 42.3 hundredweight of rice per 
hectare claimed in 1960, compared to 30 hundredweight in 
1949, makes one realize the rapidity with which progress 
has been made. Following the early sixties, when the low 
level of technology and management techniques resulted 
in rather slow increases in productivity, agricultural pro- 
duction took great leaps in the Seventies. By 1974 average 
per-chongbo rice yield was as high as 5.9 tons; this com- 
pares favorably with the advanced agriculture of such 
countries as Japan and Australia, making the North Ko- 
rean yield the highest on the Asian mainland.*’ The corre- 
sponding maize yield for the same year was claimed to be 
about 5 tons, also very impressive. 


Based on what are admitted to be unreliable U.N. figures — 


for North Korean exports and imports, some critics of the 
regime have questioned the date for the achievement of 
self-sufficiency in food, maintaining that it occurred 
somewhat later. Ironically enough, these same writers, 
upon investigation, have had to acknowledge that this cru- 
cial goal actually has been achieved “partly by virtue of 
the increased production of other agricultural and marine 
commodities, supplementing the grain output, and also 
the continuance of a rigorous grain rationing and distribu- 
tion system.”“® The rationing of rice, however, has 
another explanation, one related to the policy of subsidiz- 
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ing grain production. The cooperative farmers are al- 
lowed to keep enough grain for their own consumption, 
while the rest is bought by the state at a price of 0.60 won 
per kilogram, and resold in shops to workers and office 
employees for only 0.08 won per kilogram. If the rice was 
not rationed, it would simply be too tempting to try to resell 
rice bought cheaply. This example of consciously promot- 
ing. agricultural production has a political explanation: 


Why then does the state buy rice from the co-operative farm- 
ers at such a high price? It is to improve their living stand- 
ards and, at the same time, to encourage them to be more 
earnest in running the collective economy. . .. If the state 
procurement price is too low for the grain the farmers have 
grown collectively, their cash income will be small. If they 
get a small income from the collective economy, they will be 
inclined to get more from the private sideline economy. Our 
farmers now have little interest in private sidelines, because 
it is more profitable for them to work on the co-operative 
farm than in sidelines.” 


B. REVOLUTIONIZING 
THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Ideological Revolution in the Countryside 


On the sociopolitical level the modernization of agricul- 
ture is directly linked to an ideological transformation of 
the people involved. Without such a process, the mentality 
of the peasantry remains attached to former social rela- 
tions and ancient methods of production. A kind of cul- 
tural revolution is necessary, with special emphasis on 
ideological remolding and on raising the level of general 
knowledge and technical knowhow. According to Korean 
socialists, only by paying close attention to these elements 
can the gap between the rural and urban sectors, together 
with the existing distinctions between the working class 
and the peasantry, eventually be eliminated. _ 
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The attitude of the socialist forces in an agrarian envi- 
ronment is dictated by a dialectical understanding of the 
peasant’s role in the political process. Despite their rheto- 
ric, the following observation by two pro-Western special- 
ists on Asian affairs may not be completely off the mark: 


To the Communists, and particularly to the Asian Commu- 
nists, the peasant has represented a hope and a challenge. 
Deeply cognizant of the need to capture and use this class, 
alternately optimistic and pessimistic about its revolution- 
ary potentials, ambivalent over the mixture of coercion and 
persuasion to be used in soliciting rural cooperation, the 
North Korean Communists never come closer to revealing 
the essence of their movement than when confronting the 
peasant “problem.”*° 


This problem, however, is only one aspect of overall social 
change and must be considered within that context. 

Since the very essence of their strategy is the under- 
standing of the necessity for change, Koreans view the 
solution to the question of the transformation of the rural 
sector within the general framework of constructing a 
new type of society. Several elements are involved. First, 
following the abolition of the old production relations, pri- 
ority is given to ideological work, while at the same time 
technical and cultural education is carried out. Second, 
the working class has to assist the peasantry; the city must 
' help the countryside, and industry must come to the aid of 
agriculture. The third point is the necessity of institu- 
tional changes, replacing cooperative ownership with all- 
people ownership, developing the principle of collective 
management instead of one-person management, and 
bringing methods of rural management to a level equaling 
that of industry. 

The strategy of ideological transformation in Korea is 
based on the concept that class struggle continues under 
socialism, although assuming a somewhat different form 
than under the former social order. In practice this means 
not only that the people have to be politically mobilized 
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against subversive elements from the outside and rem- 
nants of the old exploiting classes, but that their own sur- 
viving obsolete ideas have to be overcome. The outcome of 
such a struggle depends largely on the very recognition 
that there is a problem. Socialists previously tended to 
believe that ideological problems would disappear by 
themselves once production relations were transformed. 
Kim I! Sung’s position is precisely the opposite: 


The remolding of the peasants’ thought and consciousness 
does not come of itself with the establishment of the socialist 
system and improvement of the livelihood. It goes without 
saying that with the triumph of the socialist system, the 
economic foundation generating obsolete ideas disappears 
and the social and material conditions for equipping the 
peasants with new ideology are created: But, under social- 
ism too, the residue of the obsolete ideas, and particularly 
petty-proprietor inclinations, persist for a long time in the 
minds of the peasants, and may revive and even grow when 
the ideological work is slackened.*! 


In the course of this political struggle, members of 
agricultural cooperatives were shown that one should re- 
spect public property and subordinate one’s own petty in- 
terests and inclinations to those of the community and the 
state. At the same time a positive attitude toward labor 
was encouraged, with work considered an honorable en- 
deavor; leading an idle life, depending on the work of oth- 
ers for one’s livelihood, as the old exploiting classes had 
done, was frowned upon and morally condemned. Similar 
strictures existed against waste of material or labor; there 
was great emphasis on valuing and protecting the wealth 
created by the working masses. This remolding process 
was not based entirely on moral appeals, however. It was 
accompanied by concrete measures (such as the previ- 
ously noted rationing of rice), which made negative atti- 
tudes difficult to maintain. Thus, the struggle against 
egoism and indolence was strengthened through the prin- 
ciple of socialist distribution, i.e., material remuneration 
in accordance with labor performed. Ideological / political 
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incentives were combined with material benefits that in- 
creased the general standard of living. Another aspect of 
the revolutionization of consciousness was the promotion 
of a spirit of “opposing the old and aspiring for the new,” 
and of “loving the future and being armed with revolu- 
tionary optimism.” Passive, conservative, and mystical at- 
titudes toward the solution of actual problems were to be 
opposed. Furthermore, the peasantry was to be educated 
in the policies of the Party and its revolutionary trad- 
itions. *? 

Presenting positive examples, patiently persuading and 
influencing people into a new mentality—these were the 
principal methods employed in this educational process. 
Another recommended approach was to conduct ideologi- 
cal work through practical activities and collective labor 
at the very site of production. This emphasis on practice, 
so characteristic of the Korean perspective, is probably 
designed to prevent errors of idealism and the creation of 
false issues, which would divide the people. When politi- 
cal work is combined with practical everyday tasks, 
knowledge becomes generalized and a deeper understand- 
ing is achieved. As Kim Il Sung explains, “We should vig- 
orously carry on the ideological revolution in the rural 
areas so as to equip peasants with working-class ideas and 
eliminate gradually the differences in the level of 
thoughts and consciousness between workers and peas- 
ants.”%3 

On a more material level, this ideological endeavor was 
followed up by efforts to develop more advanced forms of 
property relations through promotion of the principle of 
“ownership by the whole people.” In the rural economy, 
state farms of various kinds and state-owned machine sta- 
tions coexisted with the cooperatives, serving as examples 
of higher forms of ownership. But changes in property 
relations came slowly; by 1960, cooperative farms ac- 
counted for 83.9 percent of the total area under cultivation 
as against 16.1 percent for state farms.*4 These figures 
have not altered substantially since, but surmounting this 
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state of affairs is considered a precondition for the future 
evolution of the countryside: “For successfully building 
socialism, we must consolidate and further develop collec- 
tive ownership, i.e., socialist ownership, in the country- 
side. And for building communism in the. future, 
collective ownership should be turned into ownership by 
the whole people. Without eliminating selfishness, the 


.process of all this development cannot be accelerated.” > 


It should be clear that the development of the country- 
side was not left to chance nor to the working of spontane- 
ous forces. In the same vein, new and improved methods 
of administration and management were introduced. 
Against the background of a technical and cultural revolu- 
tion, the mentality of the rural population seems to have 
changed almost as rapidly as their surroundings. The 
methods involved in this transformation of the Korean 
countryside may be considered a contribution to the the- 
ory and practice of the transition to socialism in agrarian 
societies. 

In the urban sector, when the industrialization process 
began it suffered from many material and cultural limita- | 
tions comparable to those affecting agriculture. Here too 
a technical and cultural revolution was of paramount im- 
portance in modernizing the composition and mentality of 
the labor force. 


Creating an Advanced Industrial Labor Force 


Because of the low level of their means of production, in 
former colonies and semicolonies the modernization of 
the labor force is a more pronounced problem than it is in 
highly industrialized nations. In the event of a transition 
from developed capitalism to socialism, the new regimes 
would not inherit this kind of difficulties (although no 
doubt radical ideological remolding would certainly be 
called for). The lack of a trained and disciplined labor 
force would not be a factor of any significance. Modern 
liberal theoreticians of development often devote much of 
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their attention to the lack of managerial ability in Third 
World countries but fail to realize the full implications of 
the weakness of these countries’ working classes in both 
the technical and sociological sense of the word. Overcom- 
ing this handicap may very well be a precondition for 
industrial development. Writing some years ago on the 
problems of the Chinese economy in the years after libera- 
tion, the economist Solomon Adler made the following im- 
portant point: 


Given an adequate supply of food, the creation of a skilled 
labour force is the crux of the process of industrialization. 
With it the problems of capital formation and capital 
maintenance can be solved; without it, the best machinery 
in the world will rust unused. The speed of reconstruction in 
devastated industrial countries is proof enough of its over- 
riding importance. But the creation, or at any rate, the rapid 
expansion of a supply of skilled workers amenable to factory 
discipline is a problem of a very different order from that of 
mobilizing a trained labour force already in being. The dis- 
cipline needed for the smooth and continuing operation of 
a factory system is at least as hard to acquire as modern 
industrial skill... . *® 


In Korea this problem was particularly severe. During 
colonial domination very few Koreans had worked at 
skilled jobs; technology, and the privileges it conferred, 
were monopolized by Japanese nationals. At the time of 
’ liberation, there was thus a serious lack of technical 
cadres, although this problem—as seen above—was on the 
way to being remedied. However, with the war many of 
the country’s ablest workers were lost. In the immediate 
postwar period, with the emphasis on reconstruction, the 
needs of the industrial sector were probably relatively un- 
complicated; as the rehabilitation process progressed, 
however, the demand for both more qualified cadres and 
skilled workers increased. Similarly, due to the peasants’ 
lower ideological and cultural levels, the transfer of work- 
ers from agriculture to industry could hardly alleviate this 
fundamental weakness in the short run. This problem was 
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recognized by Kim II Sung, who stated at the time that 
“| . at present there are no small number of workers at 
our factories who are not yet armed with working-class 
consciousness. They lack discipline and organization and 
fail to understand correctly their class stand as masters of 
the state.”5’ 

As in the rural sector, the method chosen to overcome 
this weakness was the elimination of the old customs and 
ideas harbored by members of the new industrial labor 
force both through ideological education, raising their 
political and cultural level, and through the improvement 
of their technical skills and standard of living. The resolu- 
tion of this problem was considered to be of prime impor- 
tance: “No great results can be expected in the postwar 
rehabilitation and development of the national economy, 
unless the ideological, cultural and technical levels of the 
working-class are raised.”*8 

Although ideological remolding is a long-term project 
that continues throughout the entire period of socialist 
transition, the elevation of the cultural and technical level 
of the people also demands immediate measures, includ- 
ing the establishment of institutions. Under the prevailing 
conditions, education had to fulfill two principal func- 
tions: in the short run it had to provide the cultural and 
technical training required for the development of all sec- 
tors of the economy, while in the longer run it was to pave 
the way for the socialist objective of reducing the contrast 
between town and country, the distinctions between intel- 
lectual and manual labor, and the differences between 
various kinds of work. The way a country tackles the edu- 
cational problem can serve as an indicator both of its abil- 
ity to solve the problem of underdevelopment and of the 
seriousness of its intention to introduce socialism. 


The Failure of Traditional Education 


To understand the highly strategic significance of edu- 
cation in the socioeconomic development of nonindustrial 
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‘nations, it may be useful to examine this problem more 
generally, with reference to the Korean context. Even 
though Korea may in some ways have been in an .excep- 
tional situation upon acquiring independence from 
colonialism, it nevertheless originally suffered from many 
of the same symptoms observable in most of the former 
colonial world. ; 

An important feature of the Korean cultural back- 

- ground after liberation was the relative nonexistence of a 
traditional indigenous educational system adaptable to 
modernization. As a matter of fact, much had been done 
during the colonial occupation to eradicate Korean cul- 
tural identity. In this and in other respects, Japan had 
followed the usual colonialist pattern of restricting educa- 
tion to what would serve its own interests. The original 
purpose of any colonial education has always been the 
formation of a minority of civil servants and trades people 
to serve as middlemen between the foreign power and the 
indigenous population. 

In most newly independent former colonies the problem 
of education is principally rooted in the survival of such 
a system—introduced from the outside, often out of touch 
with the realities of the country, and at cross-purposes 
with the objective of development. Under colonialism 
even the teaching used to be done in the language of the 
colonialist and in many countries this practice, with all its 
adverse implications for the sociopsychological climate, 
still persists. But even when teaching is done in the 
mother tongue the entire setup usually remains divorced 
from the needs of the native environment. One financial 
byproduct of this situation is that because of the tradition 
of paying higher wages to teachers (who used to be mainly 
foreigners) instruction in such countries tends to be both 
uneconomical and inefficient. As a matter of fact, some 
African nations devote about one third of their national 
budgets to education, yet are unable to reach more than 
about one out of ten children! Even in those cases where 
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literacy campaigns among the masses have been carried 
out, the results are often limited, as the effort is seldom 
accompanied by corresponding socioeconomic changes. 
People have a tendency to forget their acquired knowl- 
edge, since it seems of little practical use. The result is that 
a process of “re-analphabetization” sets in. Most experi- 
ence with literacy campaigns seems to indicate that the 
ability to learn is strongly related to the degree to which 
education is integrated with the immediate everyday 
problems of the group in question. As such integration is 
usually lacking, the results remain correspondingly poor. 

The sociological problems resulting from nonintegrated 
education are particularly acute in rural areas. Where 
children of peasant origin do receive some kind of instruc- 
tion, they have a tendency to become utterly alienated 
from their native environment. They speak a foreign lan- 
guage, or at least express themselves quite differently 
from their original friends and their families. They usu- 
ally show contempt for manual labor and consider it a 
personal failure should they have to return to work in 
their native villages. It is, nonetheless, precisely in rural 
areas that the need is greatest for doctors, teachers, and 
technical experts. In many such countries highly educated 
people in their most productive years are concentrated in 
the cities, where they are unemployed or underemployed; 
the possibilities of absorbing them on a level commensu- 
rate with their qualifications are nearly nonexistent, as 
their training has in no way been attuned to national 
needs. , 

South Korea, which adopted Western educational stand- 
ards, offers a contemporary example of profound cleav- 
ages between the educated minority and the masses. The 
main motivation for instruction has remained the com- 
petitive struggle for individual advancement. Writing on 
this question, the director of the Central Education Re- 
search Institute in Seoul concludes: 


Consequently education has been made a tool for the ad- 
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vancement of personal expectations, that is, for rising in the 
world, and thus it has been made to neglect the more impor- 
tant function of preparing the rising generation to become 
public-minded citizens by teaching them social cooperation 
and the ideal of social service. The polarization of the rich 
and the poor in Korean society, and evils rising from this 
structural bifurcation, constitute the major challenge for 
Korean education. 


Because of the inability of these societies to fulfill such 
expectations many highly educated individuals often sim- 
ply emigrate to industrial countries, where prospects for 
employment and higher wages seem brighter. The cul- 
tural barrier is greatly reduced, as their education has 
often involved not only learning the foreign language, but 
imitating the ideals and way of life of Western Europe or 
the United States. This tendency is further accentuated by 
the spread of films and music of Western origin. This com- 
plex set of relations, which encompasses an almost sys- 
tematic neglect of the cultural traditions and historical 
past of the former colonial world, on the one hand, and an 
emphasis on the exploits of the industrially developed so- 
cieties, on the other, has been described as “cultural im- 
perialism.” 

According to a seminar of French educational experts 
held in the spring of 1973, conventional (usually Western) 
educational systems fail to solve the actual problems of 
the former colonial world. In fact, what these systems do 
produce is a small elite of so-called educated people, 
whose social behavior and world outlook usually have 
more in common with their colleagues abroad than with 
their fellow citizens and whose knowledge is ill adapted to 
the requirements of their own country.*! 

Meanwhile, of course, this situation is far from static. 
Present limitations on the capacity to absorb newly edu- 
cated generations will represent a future political chal- 
lenge in these countries—especially as the situation in 
Western capitalist nations tends to deteriorate, reducing 
the outlet provided by the so-called brain drain from the 
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Third World. As a matter of fact, students and intellectuals 
are already at the forefront of the political opposition in 
many countries, including South Korea. 

To return to North Korea, the fact that Japan had be- 
longed to the losing side during World War II offered the 
country different opportunities than those open to most 
Third World countries upon acquiring their independence 
from Western imperialism (or to South Korea, which re- 
mained under such external influence). Thus, the new sys- 
tem which evolved in the DPRK was less a revision and 
remodeling of traditional education than it has been in 
most Third World countries (even compared to most Euro- 
pean socialist countries, education in Korea constitutes a 
more radical break with previous educational practice). 
Following liberation, all Japanese cultural and educa- 
tional influence was purged and an effective literacy cam- 
paign carried out. At this juncture the Korean educational 
system might still have evolved along the more conven- 
tional lines typical of most socialist European countries. 
The war-inflicted devastation of the DPRK, however, dic- 
tated an untraditional course. For obvious reasons, the 
educational program had to become closely associated 
with the overall effort of reconstruction. 

In other words, what the new postwar situation did not 
permit was the slow and expensive training of a small 
elite of highly specialized technicians and intellectuals. In 
order to be effective, instruction had to be oriented toward 
the solution of immediate tasks as well as based on a mass 
line. Furthermore, the war had given North Koreans a 
stronger sense of national identity and purpose, thus help- 
ing to involve the population in all spheres of social ac- 
tivity. , 

To overcome the lack of cadres, teachers, and skilled 
workers during reconstruction, a system of cooperation 
between students, workers, and technicians was estab- 
lished. Students were called upon to move their educa- 
tional activities to construction sites in order to “learn 
while building.” In this manner a remarkable system 
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combining theory and practice was instituted during the 
earliest period. This, together with ideological mobiliza- 
tion, became an important lever for development not only 
immediately, but in the longer run as well. 


Learning While Building 


With the coming of liberation, because of the need to 
educate the entire population, instruction had not been: 
limited to adolescents but had been organized at factories 
and places of work in order to give all age groups some 
minimum amount of education. As early as April 1950, 
a system of “workers’ schools” had been established to 
dispense short-term instruction on a middle-school level 
and to prepare peasants and workers for regular college 
education. Because of the war, the true advantages of that 
approach did not become clear until the postwar recon- 
struction period, which intensified the demand for skilled 
adults with practical experience. The establishment in 
this period of a new type of technical school, specializing 
in the training of what might be called medium-level 
technicians or skilled workers, was a step in the same 
direction as the prewar attempts to accelerate training of 
industrial cadres and qualified personnel. : 

However, the country could not simply “relax” and - 
await the results of these efforts before creating and run- 
ning industrial enterprises. Thus a course was devised for 
solving the problem of the shortage of cadres and skilled 
workers while simultaneously engaging in industrial de- 
velopment. The most important innovation in the field of 
adult education was institutionalized in 1960 with the set- 
ting up of “factory colleges” at all major plants. In this way 
higher theoretical education was made available to ad- 
vanced workers right at their place of work. (Similar op- 
portunities were offered to the rural population with the 
establishment of colleges in all provinces.) 

This represented a great departure from conventional 
methods of spreading technical instruction. The example 
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of attacking two major aspects of underdevelopment at the 
same time may in fact be of general interest for other 
countries faced with a similar dilemma. In his address to 
the Second Asian Economic Seminar held in Pyongyang in 
1964, the Korean delegate discussed the lack of technical 
cadres faced by former colonies in the development of an 
independent national economy and summed up the es- 
sence of his country’s solution to the problem: 


In order to solve the question of national technical cadres in 
a short time and advance faster in economic construction, 
we did not wait till we had mastered technique so as to 
undertake industrial construction, but adopted the positive 
measure of acquiring advanced technique in the course of 
building a modern industry, and turned all the production 
sites throughout the country into schools for learning tech- 
niques. Now our country has established extensively the 
study-while-work educational system such as factory col- 
lege side by side with the regular educational system.” 


In 1961, this line was further promoted when a compre- 
hensive program for adult education, including the small- 
est units in the countryside, was presented at the Fourth 
Party Congress. Adults were encouraged to participate in 
free-time programs such as evening schools or corre- 
spondence courses in order to develop their technical level 
and cultural background. New nationwide organs were 
also set up to promote the “technical and intellectual revo- 
lution.” The Federation for Scientific Knowledge Dissemi- 
nation established educational centers on all levels: 
provinces, cities, counties, and cooperative farms. Demo- 
cratic Propaganda Class Rooms were opened in libraries, 
factories, farms, and residential areas. It is estimated that 
about 15 percent of the country’s workers and peasants are 
currently engaged in study at various institutions of learn- 
ing. Some workers study in the evening, others take part- 
time courses, and others still are full-time students. Under 
this procedure, the economically active population can 
improve its educational level without leaving production. 
The advantages of the systems are many and operate on 
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a variety of levels. With the alternation between produc- 
tion and education, it becomes almost inevitable that stud- 
ies be directed toward the solution of concrete, immediate 
problems. On the socioeconomic level people’s technical 
and theoretical knowledge is enhanced through practical 
experience, while on the political level a large number of 
people of proletarian background are incorporated into 
the educated stratum of the population. On the personal 
level individuals are given an opportunity to acquire addi- 
tional skills and knowledge at almost any stage in their 
life, regardless of their original level. As far as the state is 
concerned, this system trains technicians and specialists 
at a great saving of expense while relieving it of the ad- 
ministrative burden of supplying cadres to all production 
units. 

Further, through this system the role and responsibility 
of local organs are increased, although they remain under 
Party supervision. At present, every province has enough 
colleges for its all-around functioning and development. 
Through technical, medical, agricultural, and teachers’ 
colleges, as well as institutes for national economy, the 
provinces meet their own demands for cadres and special- . 
ists. 

The near self-sufficiency of provinces with regard to 
technicians extends also to the formation of political 
cadres. In 1960 “communist colleges” replaced the old 
cadre schools. These political institutions are attended by 
model workers, farmers, and Party cadres, as well as by 
members of various governmental, industrial, and 
agrarian agencies. The colleges have an average enroll- 
ment of 2,000, and they are also equipped to handle night- 
school and correspondence courses. The primary function 
of these colleges is to train Party and governmental cadres 
for the districts and provinces as well as for industrial 
enterprises and cooperative farms. Further up the ladder 
is the “people’s college of economics,” a higher institution 
of management and administrative education which in 
1954 replaced the “central cadres’ school.” There, higher 
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economic and administrative cadres are either trained or 
given refresher courses in such subjects as economic plan- 
ning, accounting, finance, banking, labor administration, 
and economic management. The highest institution of 
this kind, however, is the “Kim Il Sung higher party 
school” where important officials and functionaries are 
given courses in ideology as well as in political functions. 
. While political and administrative training is centrally 
organized, the smaller institutions for popular adult edu- 
cation are managed locally. The “factory colleges” them- 
selves operate with a certain autonomy, being self-reliant 
with respect to funds and teaching personnel. “Thus the 
factory manager becomes the ‘dean of the college’ and the 
factory scientists, engineers, and specialists constitute ‘the 
faculty.’”®> The students are selected from among the 
graduates of correspondence courses or senior technical 
schools and are recommended by the factory Party com- 
mittee. At the college they receive instruction in mechani- 
cal engineering, chemistry, electrical engineering, 
mining engineering, etc. It takes about three years to train 
a competent technician and five years to qualify as an 
engineer.“ As the workers both learn and apply their 
knowledge immediately at their places of work, factories 
are no longer simply economic production units, but 
simultaneously educational and technical centers. In this 
manner an efficient method has been found for mass for- 
mation of cadres and for raising the cultural level of the 
working class without putting any strain on the produc- 
tion process. Today, many managers of enterprises or 
chief engineers are graduates of such educational institu- 
tions. 
In his report to the Fourth Party Congress in 1961, Kim 
Il Sung summarized the benefits of this system: 


Experience gained in the year following the establishment 
of factory colleges and communist colleges reveals that a 
factory is capable of managing a college, and that in many 
respects such colleges have advantages. These colleges 
make it possible to train intellectuals of a new type en masse 
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from among the working class and to provide the possibility 
of combining education very closely with production and 
theory with practice. Because large numbers of advanced 
workers are receiving a higher education without being 
separated from production, the development of production 
and technique is accelerated. 


It goes without saying that this type of autonomy does not 
prevent the state from switching qualified personnel from 
one production unit to another if necessary. 

Achievements in adult education came quickly. More 
than 400,000 technicians were trained during the Seven 
Year Plan alone, bringing the total number to 600,000. In 
1960 technicians constituted 7.7 percent of the entire in- 
dustrial labor force; by 1965 the figure had increased to 
15.8 percent. Over the same period a similar process took 
place in agriculture, with the number of technicians in 
cooperatives growing from 1.2 percent to 17.5 percent of 
all agricultural workers. Today the country is totally self- 
reliant with regard to the national demand for technical 
cadres, 

Given the innovative nature of this experiment, it is no 
exaggeration to call it a revolution in education. The 
DPRK’s pioneering efforts in this area compare favorably 
with similar attempts at adult education in the People’s 
Republic of China. Although differences between these 
two countries exist, the aims behind their experiments are 
very similar, probably as a result of their comparable 
situations. Both societies are not only raising the technical 
and cultural level of their peoples, but are also attempting 
to evolve a system for creating an entirely new type of 
intelligentsia. 

A great number of intellectuals in the West are now 
beginning to ask fundamental questions about their role 
in the societies in which they live. The experiences of both 
these Asian socialist countries may thus capture the inter- 
est and imagination not only of activist Third World intel- 
lectuals but of their counterparts in the industrialized 
West. The following conclusion, reached by two of the 
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staunchest critics of the Korean and Chinese regimes, may 
‘serve to illustrate the point. In both societies the following 


broad goals may be observed: 


to overturn traditional intellectualism, with its elitist, hu- 
manistic, antiwork ethic; to emphasize knowledge for use, 
placing the highest premium upon technical and scienti < 
training; to put politics in command, at least in terms 0 

“blending political principles into every training program; f° 
provide cradle-to-grave educational opportunities via the 
work-study concept, at least for the modernized (non- 


agrarian) sector of the society.© 


The Regular School System 


Parallel to and fully integrated with adult education, a 
general school system has been established which refiects 
the same principles and ideals. It was as part of the mobs t 
zation and enthusiasm generated after the war t at 
schools were rebuilt as a mass movement, with pupils an 
teachers participating side by side with peasants, workers, 
and soldiers. By the end of 1955 there were as many 
schools as there had been before the war. Over two mil wn 
young people were attending a total of 5,455 schools dis- 
tributed equally throughout the country, with two clemen- 
tary schools in every ri (the smallest rural unit 
comprising 2,000-2,500 people). The total orn 0 
1956 was thus 170,000 more than in 1949 and 320,000 mor 
than in 1953. At the same time, 25,000 persons were par- 
ticipating in correspondence and evening courses. uring 
the Three Year Plan, 26,000 technicians, specialists, an 

engineers graduated from institutions of higher learn- 
« 67 

The return of about 7,000 Korean students from special 
training courses in various socialist countries in the years 
1955-1957 also helped alleviate the shortage of both teac 
ers and technicians. Although few foreign teachers seem 


to have been used, a spirit of shared learning between 
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Koreans and foreign experts was consciously stimulated 
at the many work sites during reconstruction. 


The nationwide accessibility of educational establish- 


ments made possible the introduction of four-year pri- 
mary compulsory education in the autumn of 1956, 
coinciding with the launching of the first Five Year Plan. 
Since the Five Year Plan gave priority to the building of 
heavy industry a special effort was made to meet the de- 
mand for technicians. This was the background for the 
establishment of a kind of technical high school or college 
which over a course of two or three years offered instruc- 
tion up to the level of medium technician. Several new 
universities for the training of engineers and managers 
were also established. By the end of 1956 there were 22,458 
students at nineteen specialized institutions. 
During the Five Year Plan the entire school system was 
administratively reorganized as well. In 1958 a system of 
secondary compulsory education was established, but in 
1959 new changes were proclaimed in a government deci- 
sion of March 2, 1959 entitled “Reorganization of the Edu- 
cational System.” Most important was the abolition of the 
previous senior secondary school System and the technical 
colleges. These were replaced with two years each for both 
technical school (formerly senior secondary school) and 
senior technical school (formerly college level). According 
to two Korean specialists this scheme was unique, differ- 
ing from the systems of both China and the Soviet Union. 
In 1960 the first system of compulsory seven-year tui- 
tion-free education in Asia was introduced in the DPRK 
and by 1961, 97,000 students were studying at seventy- 
eight institutions of higher learning, of whom 65 percent 
were technical or engineering students. North Korea 
thereby attained a percentage of technical school or uni- 
versity students comparable to that in several “advanced” 
countries: 90 students per 10,000 inhabitants as compared 
to 180 for the United States, 107 for the Soviet Union, 73 for 
Japan, and 57 for South Korea. ® It is significant that about 
half of the total number of new students at these institutes 
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were workers who had gone through the adult education 
program at their place of work. ; 
An important feature of the entire Korean educationa 
system is its flexibility and its amalgamation of theory and 
practice. The general educational system is fully inte- 
grated with a structure of adult education. From the earli- 
est possible moment the aim obviously seems to have been 


to provide every person with at least one specialized skill 


and to elevate the educational level of the entire popula- 
tion. In 1967, a nine-year compulsory cost-free technical 
education including two years of special technical instruc- 
tion, was put into effect. Since the early seventies North 
Korea has been in the process of introducing a ten-year 
-system.? 
so ocing visits to the DPRK in 1969 and 1971 the authors 
visited close to two dozen ordinary and specialized schools 
and each visit was a singular experience. Whether in town 
or country, schools have their own small workshops or 
laboratories, machinery, lorries, and tractors which serve 
educational purposes. While learning how to operate a 
machine or drive a tractor, adolescents also learn how it 
functions and how to repair it. The schools often have 
small plots of land where pupils experiment with various 
cultivation methods, learn about the composition of soil, 
etc. Live chickens or rabbits are brought into classrooms 
to be examined for various animal diseases, and the pupils 
learn how to take care of them. Besides learning the usua 
textbook theories in biology, the children are educated in 
first aid as well as basic hygiene. They also take turns 
doing outside agitation work in their neighborhood or vil- 
lage, spreading knowledge of sanitary measures, oan 
tion, baby care, etc., or assisting the school doctor in aily 
work. In physics, the curriculum may include learning 
how to make rudimentary explosives and mines (a rare 
example of confidence in the people!); the children “ no 
just read about radios and telegraphs in books, but earn 
how to operate and repair them. Music and art seem to ; e 
cultivated from kindergarten level on up—for example, 
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every child is taught to play at least one musical instru- 
ment. It would take us too far afield to elaborate on the 
functioning of such a mixture of theory and practice at 
this level of education. But one point is obvious, namely 
that youth is being prepared for the future by becoming 
integrated within their surroundings and by learning to 
deal with precisely those problems which occupy the adult 
world. As a matter of fact, they also receive military train- 
ing! The result, as far as we can judge, is a highly moti- 
vated youth, as well as a great interest on the part of the 
parents and adults of the neighborhood in what the chil- 
dren are learning. 

If one adds to this the fact that on finishing school most 
teenagers (apart from those attending specialized schools) 
work for a couple of years before Starting their higher 
education, it seems clear that there is less risk of creating 
a new elite that sets itself above the majority of people. It 
should further be pointed out that candidates for higher 
education are selected not only on the basis of personal 
wishes but have to be recommended by their fellow work- 
ers and the Party committee at the enterprise where they 
are working. As a result, very few educated people emerge 
who have not had experience with practical work. 

The present compulsory ten-year system of technical 
education is free of charge. Students at higher institutions 
receive wages, while workers at factory colleges continue 
to draw salaries from their enterprises. Theory and prac- 
tice thus imply some form of participation in productive 
labor. School children under the age of sixteen are not 
directly involved, but this does not mean that they are not 
taught to respect work and make themselves useful. Their 
contribution may include planting flowers on roadsides, 
growing cucumbers, feeding rabbits, collecting scrap iron 
and waste, cleaning their classrooms, and doing propa- 
ganda work. After the eighth school year, they take partin 
an annual one-month stint of light productive labor in 
nearby factories or cooperatives. On the political level this 
contact familiarizes the pupils with the conditions of the 
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working people. Educationally it provides an additional 
opportunity for closing the gap between theory and prac- 
tice. The system of compulsory ten-year education has the 
further advantage of reducing the contradictions between 
town and country, as all children everywhere are offered 
similar educational opportunities. 

The long-range sociological implications of this method 
of education (which may still undergo further transfor- 
mations) are various, but in general they seem perfectly 
suited to the present and future requirements of the coun- 
try. In a study of the North Korean approach to this prob- 
lem two Korean scholars conclude, “The school system 
incorporates a theory-practice concept of education in 
which the theories of the classroom are translated into 
active participation in government-directed labour units 
designed to consolidate the student’s learning and also to 
assist the government in its efforts to industrialise the 
country.” And they point out the important fact that had 
education been based principally on purely abstract ideo- 
logical concepts the results would not have been so pro- 


ductive: 


The educational system’s life-oriented, purposeful theories 
of learning are supported basically by the Marxist ideology 
of the dignity of labor as the origin of all value and wealth, 
it is true; but these educational theories are enhanced and 
become particularly potent motivational devices when an 
emotional appeal to national pride and national identity 
becomes a stimulation force within a society. 


Mobilization of Science— _ 
Against Technological Mysticism 


Given the concrete demands imposed by the rapid devel- 
opment of the country, it was important that the intel’ 
gentsia join in contributing toward the common Bee 
Thus, the amalgamation of theory and practice had ar 
reaching implications for the concept of science. Officia 
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policy emphasized that sci 
; t science could n i 
from the main social current: of remain aloof 


- . Scientists should not wast 
research on useless, fantastic s 
centrate on the problems vital 
day, the solution of which b 
become their primary task. Ou 
scientists. It is important for 
tions, rather than going in for “grand plans.””! 


e their time and energy in 
ubjects, but they should con- 
to our national economy to- 
rooks no delay. This must 


Whi . 
certain reliance On tele a eebllzed at all levels, a 
re ais trained under the = 
tem ame mucoessary in order to expand the number otek, 
comer camProve the general educational level. This 
but imme use Problems within the ranks of this small] 
tree beckon Scientific intellectual group. Because of 
advance ee » Many of these intellectuals possessed 
deol emic knowledge but a somewhat retarded 
gical and political consciousness. Often the short- 


ofar as they proved an obstacle to the in- 
é “Conservatives insist 
in science, in technology and 
achinery. According to them 
nd only ‘God’ understands it. 
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This means that they, and only they, understand science, 
industry and technology like ‘God,’ and ordinary people 
cannot understand such matters.”’? Only through a con- 
scious collaboration between intellectuals and workers 
could innovations and progress take place rapidly in in- 
dustry. Such a spirit of mutual aid would be beneficial 
from an ideological viewpoint too, as it would require a 
certain reciprocity on the part of both social groups. While 
the educated personnel were not to show contempt for 
workers, an equally responsible attitude was required of 
the workers themselves: “If scientists, technicians and di- 
rectors of factories and enterprises stifle the initiative of 
the workers and do not help them but hinder their positive 
endeavours, that is wrong. All this is the tendency of con- 
servatism. If, on the contrary, the workers do not want to 
learn from technicians and scientists or co-operate with 
them, that is also wrong. This is a tendency to ignore | 
science.” 

This meant that the Party, as “the general staff of the 
revolution,” had to wage an ideological struggle against 
conservatism and passivity in order to mobilize all talents 
that could be of use in economic growth. The Party had 
already had some experience in dealing with this ques- 
tion; it had developed a certain flexibility of policy, ena- 
bling it from time to time to make successful appeals to 
old-line intellectuals living abroad to return and help in 
the reconstruction. Patriotic intellectuals returning from 
Japan had already contributed to the national cause dur-. 
ing the post-liberation period. In this fashion a new group 
of “old intellectuals”—including some southern professors 
who moved north during the Korean War—was added to 
the North Korean scene.” These intellectuals were an im- 
portant concern to the Party. Since all of them had re- 
ceived their educations either in foreign countries or 
under the old system in Korea, they had to be ideologically 
remolded if they were to become an effective force in over- 
coming the country’s cultural and technical backward- 


ness. 
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The policy adopted toward these old-line intellectuals 
(ie, intellectuals from rich families, educated in the pre- 
liberation period) proved most productive. In “some coun- 
tries,” Koreans tell their visitors, intellectuals are bought 
with money. But such a method, besides being very expen- 
sive, makes it impossible to move them in the direction of 
communism. The Party therefore followed a different 
course, turning the “old-line” intellectuals into “red” intel- 
lectuals. According to the Koreans, intellectuals in 
colonial countries often take a revolutionary stand, both 
because they are discriminated against by the exploiter 
society, even though they are also its servants and be- 
cause, being educated, they understand scientific argu- 
ments and laws of development. Therefore they may be 
brought to the side of the revolution.” 

In this connection it will be recalled that any individual 
antagonistic to socialism had had the option of fleeing 
south. Since little propaganda on this point has been made 
by opponents of the regime it may be assumed that the 
southward migration by northern intellectuals was lim- 
ited. Scalapino and Lee, for example, speak only of “two- 
way migration. Most intellectuals, however apart froma 
handful of reactionaries, seem to have been touched b 
the great emotions brought forth by the liberation and 
reconstruction of the nation. It is true that in the initial 
phases of the Korean War some northern intellectuals 
went south to do political work, but most of them returned 
oan nestinely during the period of the so-called “strategic 

In the DPRK today, the role once played by old-line intel- 
lectuals has to a great extent been taken over by a new 
generation coming from previously uneducated sections 
of the population. This tendency has been most pro- 
nounced in the field of education: by early 1966, “the mew 
intellectuals’ constituted approximately 95 percent of the 
some 80,000 teachers.”7§ In view of the importance the 
regime attaches to the younger generation it is not surpris- 
ing that it is the teaching functions in particular which 
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have been assumed by people trained under the new sys- 
tem. In a speech to educational workers Kim I] Sung elabo- 
rated on this question: “You are Red educators engaged in 
the education and training of people of a new type in a 
new society. In doing so, we must follow a new policy and 
apply a new method, different from those of education in 
the old society.””’ Yet there is continuity, too. The new 
intellectuals are brought up under the slogan of “learning 
from the old intellectuals,” whose uniquely valuable ex- 
periences and contributions earn them great esteem. 

In many respects the new generation of intellectuals is 
probably the very opposite of what intellectuals were like 
in traditional Korean society. Their orientation is toward 
problem-solving; hence, in all fields research is directed at 
finding answers to practical questions. This new intelli- 
gentsia forms a rather homogeneous group which, be- 
cause of its origins among the common people, constitutes 
a solid source of support for the regime. These intellectu- 
als’ recollections of conditions in the old days provide a 
very concrete reminder of what the present regime has 
meant for themselves and their families. Writing on the 
attitude of intellectuals toward the regime, Scalapino and 
Lee grudgingly confirm this point: 


Our respondents indicate that one of the most powerful be- 
nefits derived from the system lies in the fact that, under 
Communism, life has a purpose and a meaning. Every in- 
dividual knows precisely where the society is heading, what 
is expected of him, and what priorities are to be held. Hence, 
he is prepared to work hard and sacrifice unstintingly for 
the regime and for a top leader whom he admires. It is gen- 
erally estimated that fully 80 to 90 percent of the intellectu- 
als now active in North Korea are loyal to the regime, in 
striking contrast to the situation in South Korea or any 


politically open society.” 


(Anyone who reads newspapers will probably be more 
than surprised at finding South Korea classified as a 


“politically open society!”) 
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The Objectives of Socialist Education 


The cultural policies carried out on all fronts in Korea 
seem to be in full accord not only with the laws of eco- 
nomic growth but also with the political project of social- 
ism. Only by increasing the productive forces of a country 
can sustained development toward a modern industrial 
society be achieved. One prerequisite for such a goal is the 
broad dissemination of science and technique—in other 
words, the desegregation of theory and practice or the 
demonopolization of theoretical knowledge. As pointed 
out by Charles Bettelheim, “One of the effects of the sepa- 
ration between the sciences and techniques and the prac- 
tice of production, contrary to what one might think, is the 
conservative character of techniques.” Simply develop- 
ing a small but highly modern technological sector, while 
leaving the majority of people in a state of cultural back- 
wardness, cannot defeat the inheritance of underdevelop- 
ment. Consequently, the political system must not only 
stimulate the people to activity but also arm them with the 
weapons they need to emerge from their retarded condi- 
tion. “The labor zeal and creative initiative of the masses 
can display their real power only when they are combined 
with science and technique. With the enthusiasm of the 
. masses alone, devoid of advanced science and technique, 
we cannot go ahead far, nor can we make continuous inno- 
vations.’’80 
This conversion of enthusiasm into a material force 
could only be accomplished through intervention on three 
levels: the ideological, the economic, and the cultural. 
These three levels, obviously interconnected, would be 
subject to a changing order of priority and emphasis, de- 
pending on the circumstances. While the economic im- 
provement of the people’s living standards plays a 
determining role in their ideological and cultural develop- 
ment, the latter in turn affect the rapidity with which 
material advances can be made. “In promoting a high 
degree of labor enthusiasm and creative activeness among 
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the masses for socialist construction, it is vay important 
to incessantly enhance their political and ideo ogica ron 
sciousness, adequately combining it with the princip ie 
material incentive.”*®! This type of motivation can on y pe 
effective, however, in a society where a certain < iceree of 
equality of opportunity exists. The promotion “a nis P ct 
ciple was a major feature of North Korean cultural p 
"In a more general context, the Korean Juche System of 
education seems to fulfill many of the economic an d polity 
cal criteria of a workers’ state, since it serves pro cHon 
while also tending to reduce differences between sf chal 
groups. As explained by officials of the ministry © ed ca 
tion, the aim of bourgeois education is mene ness, ° ” ; 
specialization and the cementing of class di eren es, AS 
the aim in Korea is completely the opposite, ‘ e poets 
too must be radically different. As a result of c ose coor’ 
nation between adult education programs and t . , en 
tives of the general educational system, by the early °6 
more than half of the university students of the cou oy 
were from the ranks of the adult working popu ation. on 
the economic level, this principle of disseminating ec pn 
cal knowledge to as many people as possible, tat er than 
investing in the development of a small, hig ye ucatee 
elite, has already proven its superiority. Po itic ny x 
serves the socialist project of diminishing distinctios be 
tween peasants, workers, and intellectuals, an e Bs to 
prevent future contradictions among the peop ©. Suet 
contradictions are an objective fact during a transi ‘onal 
period, but they are strengthened if knowledge is me n P °- 
lized by an elite; the spread of culture and Practica * ms v 
tise, on the other hand, may serve to consolida 
em of “people’s power.” _ ; 
ooking back over more than arty eee a socialist ox 
erimentation, the importance of bre . 
bourgeois educational system becomes increasingly Clee. 
int of departure in mos ( ies, 
vevolutronary régime has had to contend with a shortage 
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of technical cadres and a huge burden of illiteracy. To 
solve these immediate problems, it has been forced to a 
great extent to rely on people, usually from the upper 
classes, who had received their education under the old 
regime. In order to obtain their cooperation, it has often 
been necessary to give them special privileges. This in 
itself serves to institutionalize a certain inequality, some- 
thing quite opposed to the socialist project. Moreover, the 
children of these people are apt to be better educated too 
since because of their background they have greater op- 
portunities for learning and become better students than 
the children of peasants and workers. This tendency may 
be further accentuated if the educational system contin- 
ues to operate according to the old norms, i.e., competition 
and an emphasis on highly abstract and theoretical 
knowledge divorced from the realities of practical life 
Experience has demonstrated how such tendencies in 
some socialist countries have led to the creation of power 
groups consisting of technocrats and bureaucrats who en- 
joy certain privileges and are alienated from the majority 
of the people. In this way such an educational system re- 
produces bourgeois norms even within a society which is 
said to be in transition toward socialism. In bourgeois so- 
ciety the power of the capitalist class is not derived exclu- 
sively from the ownership of means of production; its 
monopoly on science and technology also serves to consoli- 
date class domination, condemning workers and peasants 
to a state of mystification and impotence vis-a-vis the deci- 
sion-making process. Thus, the transformation of the Ko- 
rean educational structure into a working-class system 
that serves the people and fulfills immediate social needs 
bears a significance which should not be underestimated. 
In the final analysis it may well be a determining factor 
both in economic development and in the building of so- 
cialism. 
In an interview in 1973, conducted by the managing edi- 

tor of the Japanese paper Sekai, Kim I] Sung mentioned 
some current problems and future perspectives: 
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In our country today approximately six million members of 
the rising generation are receiving education at state ex- 
pense at kindergartens, primary schools, senior middle 
schools and higher specialized schools. This imposes a con- 
siderable burden on the state. The burden is heavy now, but 
the prospects are bright. It will bear fruit ten years later. In 
the old society the intelligentsia was regarded as a social 
stratum. Of course, it is still in capitalist society, but the 
intelligentsia may disappear in the future. When all people 
become intellectuals, then there will be no intelligentsia.*? 


Were it not for the North Koreans’ past record of achieve- 
ments, such a prediction might be considered utopian. Yet 
even in an earlier period two Korean scholars, whose 
study of North Korean education is cited above, appeared 
convinced that Korea could obtain rather advanced results 
in this field under the leadership of Kim Il Sung. Based on 
our own observations the authors of the present study feel 
that the following statement by these scholars is probably 
equally applicable to North Korea’s current goals: “He 
[Kim I] Sung] has daringly initiated an inclusive system of 
free compulsory education that totally surpasses that of 
either Russia or Red China. The smallness of his country 
and the unswerving discipline of his regime, plus his past 
record of accomplishment in the face of great social and 
economic odds, make his future objectives reasonable pos- 
sibilities.” ® 
Whether or not the ultimate objective envisioned by 
Kim Il Sung—the disappearance of the intelligentsia as 
such—is realized, it will be of the greatest interest to see 
how this question, which has affected all class society 
throughout history, is resolved in Korea. Historically, it 
will be recalled, traditional Korean society was itself or- 
ganized around a highly elitist system of learning. All offi- 
cials had to pass a rigorous examination procedure, and 
since Confucianism had inspired an exaggerated awe for 


" “learned men” among the common people, the result was 


that in their minds “men of merit” became identified with 
official authority. In this light the transformations in the 
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educational system in the DPRK and the political thinking 
governing them necessarily involved a dramatic rupture 
with previous social practice in this part of the world. 


C. SOCIALIST INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


In the twentieth century no social modernization can 
take place without industrialization. While the bulk of 
liberal economic theory stresses consumer-oriented in- 
dustries in its prescription for most “developing coun- 
tries,” socialist models of development have been known 
for their emphasis on heavy industry. The latter approach, 
however, should not mechanically lead to the conclusion 
that light industry is less important. 


Aspects of Light Industry 


First of all, in order to improve the standard of living of 
the people a certain amount of goods and services must be 
made accessible to them. Without this there could be no 
policy of material incentives, as practiced during socialist 
construction, thus robbing the regime of an important 
stimulus to active popular involvement in the production 
process. Even if the main stress is on political, non- 
material incentives, it goes without saying that as the 
economy develops, so does the demand for consumer 
goods. 

An equally important argument for giving immediate 
attention to the development of light industry is that it can 
play a significant role in the accumulation of funds for the 
building of a heavy industrial base. In other words, on 
purely economic grounds—even if we disregard the peo- 
ple’s needs, which should not be the case under socialism 
—in order to give priority to heavy industry it is, paradoxi- 
cally, necessary to promote light industry and agriculture. 
Both these sectors are sources of capital for the industrial 
branch and both represent important markets. The dialec- 
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tical relationship between all economic sectors must be 
grasped in order to chart an effective strategy of growth 
which mobilizes all the potential resources of a country. 
While there had been some industry in North Korea 
during the Japanese era, light industry was almost nonex- 
istent since this sector—such as it was—was concentrated 
in the southern part of the colony. Accordingly, immedi- 
ately following liberation it became a matter of policy to 
stimulate small industries and local handicrafts by en- 
couraging the formation of production cooperatives, espe 
cially in food processing and other light-industria 
activities. But light industry, like the rest of the country’s 
economic structure, was destroyed during the war. The 
general destitution of the people in the years following the 
conflict influenced the course charted for light-industrial 
development; as a matter of fact, these industries engaged 
in consumer production showed the most rapid advance 
and seemed to have reached a rather satisfactory level 
even prior to the introduction of the Five Year Plan. 
In order to mobilize the resources of the economy, 
small and medium-sized local factories were developed 
along with large-scale central industries. Such smaller en- 


Table 10 
Indices for Gross Values of Industrial Production 
in Terms of Means of Production 
and Consumer Goods, 1949-1958 
(1949 = 100) 


1949 1951 1953 1956 1957 1958 


Means of ; 

production 100 =. 33 42 171 250 337 
Consumption 

goods 100 65 99 208 297 414 


Source: Choson chungang nyongam, 1958, p. 176, quoted in Scalapino and 
Lee, Communism in Korea, p. 1213. 
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terprises had the advantage of requiring relatively modest 
initial outlays of funds, materials, and labor power on the 
part of the state. Besides, the quick turnover characteriz- 
ing this sector, as compared to agriculture or heavy indus- 
try, makes it an important accumulator of capital, 
permitting further investments both in bigger consumer- 


goods factories and in heavy industry. In practice this a 
course not only proved highly efficient in stimulating the 4 
overall growth of industry but helped to develop the % 
economy in a more independent and many-sided way | 


without imposing too heavy a burden on either the state or 
the people. Korean economists consider this line a basic 
method for former colonies to achieve rapid and balanced 
economic development. ; 

Following the completion of the Three Year Plan, the 

rehabilitation and stimulation of light-industrial produc- 
tion was further promoted through an important mass 
movement. At a Central Committee Plenum meeting of 
the Workers’ Party of Korea in June 1958, it was decided 
to launch a nationwide campaign for the general increase 
of consumer production by tapping available local re- 
sources in all geographical regions. In order to reach this 
objective every district was to establish at least one local 
factory in each of its townships or countries. 

These were the years of the Chollima Movement, with 
the result that more than a thousand local factories were 
built throughout the country within a few months.** This 
was done with complete reliance on locally available 
materials and marginal labor, so that little government 
financing was required. Although the means of production 
thus manufactured were often rudimentary, they never- 
theless managed to turn out relatively large quantities of 
different goods. At later stages these first rather primitive 
means of production, buildings, etc., were gradually mod- 
ernized and improved. In 1970 there was another nation- 
wide campaign for the creation of more local industries 
during which 1,760 new light-industrial enterprises were 


Ne ee Oe 
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e countryside. Whereas in 1958 local ae 
de, with low technical standards, 0 
waft needed to 
asen j ‘on of local industries were 
be rebuilt late oa oason for this was that in the 
moder enter ful achine-building industry had been 
intern Powers vable to furnish modern equipmeny 
eae j i nica 
crea was the general improvement in the tec 
skill of Lor the development of local light-indus- 
me ome advantages. In its foreign trade 
trial Pro is d nae lence on external supplies was re- 
oe coun Sin fact, the DPRK had reached a level a 
veer  elf-sufficiency with regard to consumer ood. 
Within the national economy, the small and eevering 
ized local factories play an important role, ee reby 
about half the total output of consumer goods ant paced 
contributing greatly to the general deve pani tlomal 
country. Table 11 gives a picture of the imp: 
i ry as early as 1961. ; 
i rabliching local industries has meant a MOT OT 
ized regional development; furthermore, many pans 
tation and distribution costs are eliminate Seen he 
goods are produced close to the consumers ee ial 
postwar period of reconstruction, for examp e, eee con 
centers were formed “on a basis of maintaining c ose con 
nection between localities of production and const np Hon 
of accelerating comprehensive development 0 indus ies, 
of effecting rational utilization of local raw ma vial care 
of keeping organic relations among industry, ag 
and transport.’® - 
This course also gave rise to a certain administra ve 
“decentralization” as the supervision of local enterp? es 
became the responsibility of political organs opera ing | 
cal industries 
the town and county levels. The system of lo une 
has an additional advantage from a military point o Ww; 
the entire 
since if war should break out the destruction of 


ablished in th 


est 
: ad been C : 
tories h ‘handicraft nature, and in many cases 
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Table 11 
Proportion of Main Consumer Goods Production 
Represented by Local Industrial Production, 1961 


Product Pe t 
TCEN 

Textiles 

Underwear 56 
Socks 585 
Shoes 340 
Confections So 
Processed alcohol beverages 36 
Soy sauce ; 0 
Bean paste . 1000 
Vegetable oil "868 
Processed vegetables ee 


pource: Pak Wong-song, “The Formation of a Firm F oundation of Local 
ry and Its New Stage of Development,” K ulloja, no, 15 (September 


20, 1962), p. 19, i i 
D7 », Pp. quoted in Scalapino and Lee, Communism in Korea, p. 


production apparatus through strategic bombing would be 
more difficult than if industries were located in a fi 
highly concentrated complexes. a 
; It may be difficult for present-day visitors to local indus- 

Ties to trace the tortuous path the people involved have 
had to follow. The Koreans are certainly proud of their 
achievements but find it somewhat hard to understand 
that foreigners might be more interested in the means 
employed in reaching the goals than in admiring the re- 

uits. For instance, in a local knitwear factory the authors 
saw what seemed to be a modern and complicated ma- 
c inery complex, looking rather out of place in these oth- 
erwise modest surroundings. Upon being told that the 
machines had been manufactured by the local workers 
themselves it was difficult not to believe that the inter- 
preter had made a translation error. This gave rise to addi 
tional questions. Our curiosity was further aroused when 
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during our tour of the enterprise the manager reluctantly 
pointed to a barely visible chimney behind a nearby hill, 
saying that this was the workshop where the machines 
had been made. In response to our request to see it, the 
answer was that this would be inconvenient, since the 
workers of the shop were unfortunately just having their 
lunch break! Refusing to accept what could be considered 
a “good excuse,” and forgetting all about etiquette, we nev- 
ertheless insisted on disturbing them. After a somewhat 
agitated discussion our request was honored. As this kind 
of workshop has a special significance which goes beyond 
purely economic considerations, the sight of it was of 
course even more interesting than the factory itself. Here 
one could actually examine the homemade oven where 
the metal was smelted as well as the.casts for the ma- 
chines we had just seen operating inside. The workers 
themselves took pleasure and pride in showing visitors the 
place where machines are manufactured and repairs 
done. The development of this type of machine-building 
required not only skill and knowhow, but above all a spirit 
of self-reliance. In some cases the local skilled workers 
spent a certain period in another factory in order to learn 
the functioning of the machinery involved. But in most 
cases, especially in the beginning, the workers had to rely 
very much on their own ability to solve construction prob- 
lems. 


Sociological Effects of the Spread of Local Industry 


According to conventional criteria such a degree of “do- 
it-yourself” self-reliance may seem uneconomical as it 
probably initially involves a certain waste of time and 
material. However, in the longer run this broad dissemi- 
nation of industrial experience may have a wide range of 
positive implications. One byproduct of this entire move- 
ment is that many people with no previous contact with 
industry become familiar with industrial procedures, thus 
ridding themselves of their traditional attitudes of awe 
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toward modern technology. Such effects cannot be mea- 
sured statistically, but definitely represent an important 
educational aspect of modernization. 


On the sociopolitical level this strategy had the further’ 


advantage of incorporating a greater part of the rural 
population into the proletariat—what the Koreans call the 
process of “working-classizing” nonproletarian elements. 
This was especially the case for the many housewives who 
took jobs in such enterprises, thereby developing workers’ 
consciousness while at the same time increasing their 
family income. Further, this policy contributes toward the 
goal of diminishing differences between town and coun- 
try: “To build factories extensively in the provinces means 
bringing industry closer to agriculture. This is of tremen- 
dous importance for the strengthening of the ties between 
industry and agriculture, the acceleration of the construc- 
tion of a socialist countryside and the elimination of the 
distinctions between town and country.”*®* With the ever- 
increasing mechanization of farming it can be foreseen 
that a greater number of people will be released from 
agricultural occupations. This is where the local-industry 
movement may prove to be of special significance, since 
former agricultural laborers will be able to find jobs lo- 


cally instead of being drawn to the larger cities in search 
of a livelihood. 


When Koreans talk about liquidating the differences be- 
tween the working and peasant classes and abolishing the 
peasantry as a class, they do not mean an exodus from the 
villages or the disappearance of these bustling communi- 
ties. Instead it is the intention to give these the same pos- 
sibilities as the cities, and give the peasants similar working 
conditions as the workers, while at the same time through 
urban planning make the cities look more like villages by 
the creation of huge green recreation areas.®” 


Even though a certain emphasis has been put on the 
development of small-scale local industries in the rural 
areas, this does not mean that large-scale, centrally con- 
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trolled, modern light-industrial enterprises do not exist. In 
fact, two to three such factories may be found in every 
province, thus contributing to the development of t . re 
gion and of industry itself. The most famous examp . o 
large-scale light industry is the big modern Vinalon’ tex! ae 
factory in the Hamhung area, which produces abou 85 
million meters of cloth annually. The Koreans are ox 
tremely proud of this plant and its history. It is an eno : 
mous, almost entirely automated factory employing a non 
3.000 workers, many of whom are exclusively engage in 
construction and maintenance. The main raw aa 
used by the factory is limestone, of which the DP . Pos- 
sesses rich deposits. The process itself was inventet ¥ 
South Korean chemist who had. studied in Japan, Tr. . 
Sung Gi. After having tried in vain to complete his work 
in Seoul, he went north when the Korean War bro © out. 
Here he was given all the assistance necessary to continu ° 
his research—some of it in underground laboratories at 
the height of the war. After the armistice the experimen s 
were completed and the concrete work could begin me 
little more than a year’s time the first plant was bui r . 
production of Vinalon, based on Korean raw materials ane 
developed by Korean specialists, is considered an out 
standing example of the Juche principle. Today in lon 
factories based on Korean patents are built in Japan née 
in various socialist countries and a number of oreign 
technicians study at the Vinalon plant. Such big en © " 
prises, together with the many small and re a atile 
textile mills, give the DPRK a large and diversified te nile 
output—a total of 500 million meters in 1970. Ase co 
quence most people today appear to be “equally w 
arene  tablishment of big central light industries side by 
side with small and medium-sized local light industries 
contributes to a harmonious relationship between t “ ce a 
ter and the regions. The large-scale enterprises consti ue 
a guarantee that the policies of the central organs of 
power will be carried out, thus checking possible tende 


a ~~ . ee 
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cies toward regionalism. The existing “decentralization” 
thus operates within a highly centralized sociopolitical 
framework which performs planning functions and over- 
sees capital and labor allocation. 

At the local level close cooperation between the coopera- 
tive farms and industrial plants in a region has been en- 
couraged. Cooperatives find local markets for their 
produce, supplying vegetables and animal products to 
those who work in industry. This collaboration may also 
take the form of mutual labor assistance—as, for instance, 
when workers help out in the fields during the busy farm- 
ing season or when farmers during their slack season take 
a hand in industrial production. The. very large enter- 
prises often have their own farms and stockbreeding 
facilities in order to ensure adequate supplies of fresh 

_vegetables and other food for their workers. In coastal 
areas a Similar type of cooperation may be found between 
fishermen and workers, with the former delivering fresh 
fish and the latter helping out during especially busy 
fishing seasons. A further implementation of this policy is 
found in the Hamhung Woollen Textile Factory, where 
the agricultural cooperatives in the vicinity have each 
household raise one sheep yearly in order to supply the 
factory with some of the needed raw material. 


Heavy Industry—the Backbone of the Economy 


As mentioned above, one of the many important socio- 
economic functions of light industry and agriculture was 
the accumulation of capital in order to meet the highest 
priority—the development of heavy industry. If produc- 
tion figures from the 1950s seem to indicate a different 
order of priority, it is due to the fact that “many light 
industries were much easier to rehabilitate than heavy 
industries, requiring limited capital and technique.”®* Yet 
the construction of a heavy industrial base, although time 
and capital-consuming, was never relinquished; it was, in 
fact, considered the key problem. Only through a large and 
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stable output of coal, iron, steel, and machinery could en 
larged reproduction be secured and a firm foundation lai 
momy as a whole. 
te oneequentiyy when liberal economists portray an em- 
phasis on heavy industry as detrimental to all-aroun foo 
nomic growth, they miss a vital point. What would im ee 
be harmful would be an over-reliance on either two 
extremes: underrating the importance of heavy industry 
and failing to give it priority, or putting too exclusive an 
emphasis on heavy industry at the expense of other ran- 
ches. With regard to this problem, the Koreans have yn 
derstood the relationship of heavy industry to other 
sectors, considering it “most important ... to deve oP 
heavy industry not for its own sake but ina manner at 
would serve directly and most effectively the developme 
i industry and agriculture.” a 
Hae etrospect it seems clear that without heavy industry 
light industry would to a large degree have had to rey en 
foreign sources of machinery and on external mar ets fo 
its products, given the lack of internal purchasing power 
Such a course would have meant dependence an ops! 
edness in the national economy and a slower rate of ever 
opment. By promoting all sectors at the same time, wi : 
priority going to heavy industry, overall production and 
development was stimulated by an ever increasing do 
at sealed although assistance from socialist bloc on 
tries may have been substantial at the beginning 0 ‘ 
rehabilitation period, a few years later—after the onan 
year of 1954 this foreign aid began to decrease ana on 
Korea gradually had to become self-supporting. T us y 
1957-1958, self-sufficiency had become a prominen 
theme. “The era of large-scale bloc assistance was conn 
to a close and would probably have ended in any case. e 
Soviet Union was facing its own developmental pro om 
China, moreover, had just launched the Great Leap wi 
its extremely heavy demands upon the domestic economy. 
Thus, in one sense ‘self-sufficiency’ was a necessity. 
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However, to describe the policy of self-reliance as a neces- 
sary evil means missing one of the basic elements of all 
Korean economic policies. As Gordon White has re- 
marked: “It is important to note, moreover, that the initial 
large amounts of external aid were used to minimize fu- 
ture reliance on aid, i.e., to finance imports of capital goods 
intended to create the material basis for an autarkic in- 
dustrial complex... .”9! . 

Although there had been some heavy-industrial activity 
in the country during the era of Japanese occupation, in- 
dustry had been unequally developed, concentrating 
mainly on the production of raw materials and semifin- 
ished goods. For finished goods and. machine-building 
Korea had been completely dependent on supplies from 
the metropolis. Consequently, the reconstruction of the 

- economy also offered an opportunity to eliminate the lop- 
sidedness which had been the foundation of J apanese im- 
perialist domination. 
In the beginning the method was to rebuild the old en- 
terprises destroyed during the war, while at the same time 
expanding them through the introduction of new tech- 
niques. In addition, entirely new industrial facilities were 
built. This was considered the best way to make use of the 
existing industrial base and resources. In the field of exter- 
nal commercial relations the emphasis during the same 
period was put on the import of machinery and equip- 
‘ ment. Thus, through the concentration of all resources 
and energies—mass mobilization for the construction of 
one plant after another, capital investments, technical 
skill, and the country’s not insubstantial natural resources 
—it was possible to lay the foundation of a heavy industry 
in a relatively short period of time. The goal was to make 
power, equipment, and material available to an expand- 
ing light industry and to contribute to the modernization 
of agriculture; accordingly, the first plants to be put into 
operation after the war were big steel works, cement facto- 
ries, power plants, and mines. 

It must be pointed out that the DPRK did have favorable 
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natural conditions for such a process. But the dominant 
factor was the line put forward by the Party to create a 
heavy industry which used new techniques, relied on 
domestic resources, and was able to meet the demands of 
the national economy. In other words, it was to be an 
independent heavy industry founded on the Juche princi 
ple, not one catering to foreign markets and based on for- 
i ipment and raw materiais. 

we the same time, the building of machines was pushed 
ahead. We have already seen how light industries recov. 
ered relatively rapidly compared to the heavy-industria 

sector, which was particularly hard hit in 1953. Neverthe- 
less, from this low point the output of means of production 
had increased 51.7 percent by 1955, while output of com 
sumer goods was up 48.3 percent” (illustrating that whi e 
priority was given to heavy industry, light industry ane 
agriculture were not neglected). Today, a firm base in © 
form of a large production of steel and coal has made i 

possible to develop both machine-building and light in- 


dustry. 


The Importance of Machine-Building 


Machine-building is considered the core of heavy indus: 
try and as such received special attention in Korea. Suc ; 
an industry had hardly existed before liberation; more 
over, whatever had been achieved in this field prior to nin 
was destroyed in the war. “The machine-building mes 
try, which made great progress during the postwar ree 
Year Plan period, is new to Korea. Never before were Pp i 
duced mining, electric, farming, and textile machine* an 
tools. However, for the first time in Korea, a mac) mine 
building industry has been established. The pro em 
caused by this lack of experience with machine- ui ing 
were intensified by the opposition to the ambitious orear 
postwar plans voiced by socialist industrial coun nm - 
They considered it uneconomical for the DPRK to: seve p 
a machine-building industry under existing conditions, 
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and had their own ideas about the international division 
of labor. 


An example of how the difficulties encountered in the : 
building of advanced machinery were overcome despite _ 


adverse internal and external conditions is the Kim Jung 
Tae Electrical Locomotive Factory near Pyongyang. Un- 
der the Japanese, the plant had been a repair workshop for 


locomotives and railroad cars. In spite of a serious lack of 


technicians after liberation—since Korean nationals had 
had little access to technical training—attempts had been 
made between 1946 and 1950 to build a locomotive factory. 
Destruction during the war interrupted the process. As its 
reconstruction did not receive top priority it was not com- 
pleted until 1959, when, during a visit by Kim II Sung to 
the plant, it was decided that the factory should now con- 
centrate on producing electric locomotives. This was done 
in the face of considerable discouragement from abroad. 
As Vice-director Kim Jong explained to a Scandinavian 
visitor: “The foreign revisionists didn’t want us to con- 
struct the locomotive factory. They tried to make us 
buy from their country and clamored that we Koreans 
would never succeed in building our own electrical loco- 
motives.”** But in August 1961, the first “Red Flag” elec- 
tric locomotive was produced and since then production 
has reached a yearly output of forty-five to fifty 120-ton 
engines. However, had it not been for the fact that some 
Korean technicians had studied in socialist countries, this 
achievement would not have been possible, since most 
workers had never even seen an electric locomotive. 
Another classic example of machine-building on the 
Juche principle is the Kyiang Tractor Factory, originally 
a small light-industrial enterprise serving the Japanese. 
After 1945 the plant had been converted into a chemical 
factory making soap and different types of acids, but it was 
completely destroyed during the war. Once it was rebuilt, 
due to the great need for assisting agriculture in the im- 
mediate postwar period it began to produce simple farm 
implements. When the collectivization of agriculture led 
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ng demand for means of mechanizing the rural 
my, this direction was further accentuated, with the 
ene vow called on to produce trucks and tractors. 
fae this point the factory was small and lacked equip- 
ment, experience, and technicians. As it had been impossi, 
ble to obtain blueprints from foreign sources, an impo 
tractor was disassembled in order to draw the plans. the 
workers actually remade every part one by one, copys 
the original. Many difficulties had to be overcome. - 
cials at the plant enjoy telling the story of how, at k e 
ceremony celebrating the assembly of the very first Ko- 
rean-made tractor, the machine was only able to move 
backward! Fortunately, this proved to be a minor technica 
problem, but the embarassment must have been great. By 
1960, the factory had a yearly production of 3,000 28-horse- 
power “Chollima tractors” and 75-horsepower bumper 
harvest tractors.” Functionaries at the plant explained to 
us how conditions had been in those early years: At the 
time the equipment was short and we had no technicians. 
Therefore ‘other countries’ said we wouldn’t be able to 
produce tractors. Since the technical standard of Korea 
was low and Korea is a small country, they claimed that 
it would be wiser to import them. But they misunderstood 
the Korean people. Under the wise leadership of Kim II 
Sung and with the power in their own hands the people 
quickly produced tractors.” Only later did this plant begin 
an exchange program with technicians from other social- 
ist countries. 

The fact that Korea embarked upon the establishment 
of domestic mechanical industries speeded up the mech- 
anization of agriculture. According to a French expert, 
this “enabled Korea to acquire in three years an equip- 
ment which import would have taken at least 10 years to 
furnish, and moreover, it has enabled Korea to acquire 
autonomy in this field.” _ 

Even though the content of the policy on establishing a 
modern machine-building industry was revolutionary—as 

illustrated by the above examples—the process itself fol- 


to a growl 
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lowed a kind of evolutionary principle. As this is one of the 
most important problems in most of the Third World, it 
may be of interest to mention some of the main aspects of 
the line pursued. The basic point of departure was the 
recognition that this industry usually demands high 
standards of technique and large capital investment. Be- 
cause of the lack of both, the initial targets were set rather 
low, with a gradual progression toward higher goals. 
Often spare parts were produced first, then small and sim- 
ple machines. After the ability to produce such machines 


was confirmed in practice, bigger and more complicated - 


machinery was produced. Next came the production of 
precision machinery, and finally, the manufacture of 
complete sets of machines. The abovementioned tractor 
factory, for example, produced farm implements before 
going on to specialize in tractors. And the huge Rakwan 
Machine-Building Plant, which began by making aver- 
age-size cranes, soon went on to produce larger cranes and 
later, excavators. 

In this context, our visit to the Chollima Ryongsong Ma- 
chine-Building Factory proved highly instructive. Called a 
“mother-factory,” this enterprise is equipped with such 
machinery as a 3000-ton press, an 8-meter turning lathe, 
and a 200-mm boring machine. (The other “mother-fac- 
tory” is the Huichon Machine Tool Plant.) The reason for 
the special name is that these factories produce and sup- 
ply complete sets of equipment whenever new metal, 
chemical, and power plants are built. This kind of plant is 
truly an “industrializing industry,” for it breeds new in- 
dustrial enterprises through its delivery of whole aggre- 
gates of machinery. Before liberation this Ryongsong 
factory was a small repair shop with only two or three 
lathes, producing small accessories for the Japanese-con- 
trolled Hungnam Fertilizer Plant. After liberation, pro- 
duction followed a sort of evolutionary pattern: first 
manufacturing small, less complicated machines, then 
producing larger machinery with more advanced techni- 
cal requirements, while gradually training new techni- 
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cians. Like most other industrial installations, the factory 
was completely destroyed during the war. In the course of 
the rehabilitation period Kim I Sung paid a special visit 
to the place and in speaking to the workers emphasized 
the idea that from then on, the machine-building industry 
was to become the vanguard of the economy. Such visits 
were repeated during the Five Year Plan, and construction 
of the new plant was carried out under the slogan, “Iron 
and Machines Are the Kings of Industry.” For the celebra- 
tion of the Fifth Congress of the Workers’ Party in 1970, 
this factory produced a 400-mm boring machine and a 
6,000-ton press, thus making it possible to undertake the 
manufacturing of almost any needed machinery. Today 
this plant is concentrating on heavy machinery, special- 
ized machine sections, and the mass production of heavy 
compressors. 

At the beginning of this evolutionary process there was 
some overlapping of production, since there was little spe- 
cialization: the few factories in existence had to produce 
many kinds of machines. But with industrial develop- 
ment, a certain division of labor has come into being, with 
the main factories concentrating on producing finished 
products and the smaller satellite factories delivering 
spare parts. For example, tractors and trucks are produced 
at large plants while several small factories specialize in 
spare parts and cooperate with the main plant in the 
manufacture of the final product. It was in this context 
that in 1959 the above-mentioned campaign to promote 
machine-building was launched under the motto: “Every 
machine tool should beget another machine tool.” During 
this campaign 13,000 new machine tools were produced in 
excess of the plan. At present the country is capable of 
making 6,000-ton presses, heavy trucks, big tractors, large 
excavators (3 and 4 m°), bulldozers, buses, electric and 
diesel locomotives, ships in the 15,000-ton class (in 1973), 
precision machines, and equipment for modern factories. 

During the period of the Seven Year Plan the machine 
industry has produced and supplied complete sets of 
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During the period of the Seven Year Plan the machine 
industry has produced and supplied complete sets of 
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equipment for over 100 modern factories, including power 
stations, metallurgical factories, and chemical plants. 
These accomplishments can be assessed in their proper 
proportions when it is recalled that before liberation this 
industry for all practical purposes did not even exist. By 
1948 it represented 1.6 percent of the national product 
while it had reached 31.4 percent in 1967. This is a rather 
high percentage which compares favorably even with 
such countries as Great Britain, the Soviet Union, France 
the German Democratic Republic, and Czechoslovakia. By 
1968 the self-sufficiency rate in machinery was 98.1 per- 
cent, which means that nearly all machines needed in the 
DPRK can be made domestically. 

On the basis of his country’s experience, the Korean 
delegate to the Second Asian Seminar pointed out the im- 


portance of developing both heavy industry and machine 
tools: 


To carry out industrialization in the Asian, African and 
Latin American countries which did not have any independ- 
ent national economy in the past, it will be indispensable, in 
the final analysis, for them to build heavy industry with the 
machine-building industry as its backbone. The construc- 
tion of heavy industry with the machine-building industry 
as its core ensures the technical reconstruction of the na- 
tional economy and the rapid development of the national 
economy as a whole. One of the important problems in 
building heavy industry is closely to link it with the develop- 
ment of light industry and agriculture. * 


In many Third World countries today, however, the weak- 


est link is still the lack of an independent machine-build- 


ing industry serving the national industrialization 
process. 
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Notes 

1. Korean socialists describe the pre-1945 land ownership system as 
feudal. 

2, Kim Byong Sik, Modern Korea (New York: International Publishers, 
1970), p. 50. 


3. Developments in South Korea illustrate the adverse consequences 
of a different policy: 


First of all, the land reform was carried out in such a mild and 
smooth atmosphere that there was no detectable tension at all, 
and this might have made farmers unable to evolve autono- 
mous activities through organizations aimed at the promotion 
of their self-interests. Second, the reform resulted in the forma- 
tion of a thick populace of independent farmers. Therefore 
farmers became more homogeneous in terms of economic 
standards and self-reliant. Nevertheless, the conditions follow- 
ing the reform being unfavorable for farmers in some sense, the 
pauperization of farmers has been accelerated ever since. It 
would be still hard to expect the emergence of progressive farm- 
ers willing to dedicate themselves to the cultivation of an en- 
larged production process and a renovated form of agricultural 
administration. 


{Quoted from Lee Man-gap, “Rural People and Their Moderniza- 
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Chapter 7 
Economic and Social Achievements 


piithht ee 


Although the solution of the agricultural question a 
very significant, since it constitutes one of the mos _ 
cult and complex problems in preindustrial countries, i is 
the overall transformation of relations of dependence into 
independence which constitutes the essence of Nort KO 
rea’s economic success. Industrial development nas °c 
based mainly on Korea’s own natural resources ans ma e 
to serve the internal accumulation process. A goo: examn- 
ple has been the development of Korea s hydroelectric po- 
tential, which had been used only in a limited way un a 
the colonial regime. With a firm base in heavy industry, 7 
the form of a rather large output of steel and coal as we 
as machines, it has been possible to develop light in us ty 
and agriculture. It was precisely this emphasis ont ea vy 
industry which made possible the technical revoluti man 
the countryside: irrigation, electricification, Chemica 
tion, and mechanization. This in turn increase agric _ 
tural productivity, released labor power for other see ors 
and provided not only raw materials for industry, u ee 
the food and daily necessities necessary to increase 
people’s standard of living. The increased pure asing 
power of the peasantry stimulated industrial pro uc ie ™ 
which found a ready market in the countryside for ve n 
light-industrial goods and agricultural machinery. 
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integrated process has been a key factor in the dynamics 
of Korean development. 


Present Results and Future Perspectives 


The use of statistics as a measure of economic develop- 
ment can often be tricky, but in the case of the DPRK 
certain indices do reveal the scope of the economic revolu- 
tion which changed a predominantly agrarian society into 
a socialist industrial state, as Koreans today consider their 
country to be. In 1946, the primary sector, agriculture and 
fishing, accounted for 72 percent of the national product 
while industry contributed only 28 percent. Today the pat- 
tern has been reversed, with industry. accounting for about 
74 percent of the gross national product. These figures also 
reveal an increase in labor productivity—for example, 
while agriculture now employs somewhat less than half 
the active population, its production has doubled three 
times since 1946.' Most of all, perhaps, such statistics bear 
witness to the balanced nature of the DPRK’s economic a 
development—the result of efficient planning—as well as 4 
to the tremendous effort involved in carrying out its tech- -4 
nical and cultural revolutions. 

A factor affecting the DPRK’s economic growth in a 
negative manner was the worsening of the international 
situation in the early 1960s. In the midst of its Seven Year 
Plan, the country was unexpectedly forced to allocate ad- 
ditional resources to national defense. This shift was 
prompted in part by the military coup in South Korea in 
1961 and by the aggressive U.S. policies during the Cuban 
crisis in 1962. And with the advent of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict—at a time when the United States was expanding its 
war in Indochina, while the Soviet Union was carrying out 
a policy of rapprochement with Washington—an in- 
dependent defense policy seemed all the more indispensa- 
ble. This necessarily affected overall economic planning. 
Defense expenditures were increased from 1 percent of 
the national budget to 6 percent in 1962, while by 1967 they 
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Table 12 
Relation Between Industry and Agriculture in 


Change i the Total Production, 1946-1970 


1946 1949 1953 1956 1960 1970 


I 


74 
28 447 «#442 60 71 

tr 
Agriculture 72 «453: 5B 40 2 2 


en 


Percentage of the 
active population: 


Peasants ; 74.1 44:4 
Workers and 50 
employees 18.7 
Individual 3 
handicraft 5 
Cooperative 43 
handicraft 0 


Source: Robert A. Scalapino and Chong-Sik Lee, peaialillaained korea 
(Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of California Press, 1972), p. 1225. ee a Paris 
Canale and J. E. Vidal, La Corée populaire vers les matins catm: . 
1973), p. 60. 


had reached over 30 percent, the level at which they have 
since remained.” The vigilance of North Korean defense 
became apparent with the capture of the American spy 
ship Pueblo in January 1968; since then, there ave 
been a number of cases in which American intelligence 
lanes were shot down. 

° But the result of this effort, together with an unknown 
amount of Soviet pressure, was that the Seven Year an 
had to be extended to ten years, reflecting the new line of 
economic construction combined with the building up 0 

defense. Another factor influencing planning m this 
period may have been a tendency to overestimate oven 
(whether deliberately or not) on the basis of the ig 
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growth rates achieved in the 1950s. Whereas during the 
Five Year Plan, industrial development showed an aver- 
age annual increase of 36.6 percent, the yearly increase in 
industrial growth in the entire period from 1957 to 1970 
has been given as 19.1 percent. This means that the cur- 
rent output of twelve days’ production is equivalent to the 
result of a whole year of productive activity in 1944.3 If one 
leaves aside the years of war and reconstruction, the main 
industrialization process of the DPRK was accomplished 
in about fourteen years. Moreover, if the country had not 
been forced to spend one third of its budget on national 
defense and had been able to concentrate all its resources 
on economic development, with no outside pressure or in- 
terference, its rate of development would have been even 
greater. 

By 1970 the Seven Year Plan was considered completed. 
Although in some sectors the plan had not quite been 
fulfilled, in others it had been surpassed. This was proba- 
bly due to the changes made in the plan after it had al- 
ready begun. In 1971 a new Six Year Plan was started with 
a planned annual rate of industrial growth of 14 percent. 
In this plan, to be completed in 1976, the emphasis is on 
furthering the technological revolution in both industry 
and agriculture with a view to narrowing the differences 
between hard and light labor, between industrial and 
agricultural labor, as well as lightening the burden of 
household work. Raising productivity is a constant con- 
cern, since labor shortage may eventually become a prob- 
lem for the country. 

In several areas North Korean production had by 1970 
reached a level comparable to highly industrialized coun- 
tries, as Table 13 shows. These figures, of course, should 
not be directly compared to production figures of capitalist 
industrial countries, as the utilization of the material has 
to be taken into consideration. The DPRK is no “consumer 
society”: people do not drive about in private automobiles, 
the cities are not bathed in multicolored neon advertise- 
ments, and production is not directed toward a system of 
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Table 13 
Annual Per Capita Output in 1970 


. 


ici 1,184 kilowatts 
Electricit ’ 
Coal 4 1,975 kilograms 
Steel 158 kilograms 
Chemical fertilizer 108 kilograms 
Cement * 287 kilograms 


Source: Kim I Sung, Report on the Work of the Central Committee to the 
Fifth Congress of the Workers’ Party of Korea (Pyongyang, 1970), p. 11. 


institutionalized waste. In other words, while the North 
Korean figures reflect a real capacity for dynamic expan- 
sion in the coming decade, the same probably cannot be 
said for most other industrial countries. Furthermore, as 
far as can be ascertained, present-day progress in produc- 
tion is not being made at the expense of future gains but 
is part of a plan which takes the country’s material re- 
sources and long-term needs into consideration. 

In its economic development the DPRK has made im- 
pressive progress in comparison not only to nonsocialist 
countries but to other socialist societies as well. According 
to a French Asian expert, it is a recognized fact “that the 
North Korean agricultural and industrial expansion is 
probably the most remarkable one in the entire socialist 
camp.”4 Many observers believe the country is currently 
on its way to becoming a rather highly developed indus- 
trial state. After the fulfillment of the Six Year Plan (1970- 
1976), it will certainly be interesting to compare the 
country’s production with that of other nations. Table 14 
provides one measure of past progress and future pros- 
pects. 


Avoiding Unequal Exchange in Foreign Trade 


The Juche principle by no means implies a closed eco- 
nomic system, although major self-sufficency is at- 
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Table 14 
Volume of Main Production 


1944 1946 1961 1964 1970 1976 


(all Korea) 
Electricity 
(million kw/h) 8.1 3.9 9.7 125 165 28-30 
Coal (million 
tons) 5.7 12 12 144 27.5 50-53 
Castings (million 
tons) 0.481 ? 1 1.34 
Steel (million ; 
tons) 0.1655 0.005 0.79 1.13 22 3.8-4 
Chemical ‘ 
fertilizer (million 
tons) 0.5 0.156 0.7 0.75 15 2.8-3 
Cement (million 
tons) 0.89 0.103 2.4 2.6 4 75-8 


Source: Suret-Canale and Vidal, La Corée populaire, p. 61. 
*Six Year Plan targets. 


tempted: from the beginning Korean imports were made 
to serve a growing economic independence. By narrowing 
the range of imported goods and diversifying the number 
of exportable industrial goods the DPRK was increasingly 
able to break the relationship of unequal exhange in 
foreign trade. Thus, the visitor to Korean factories should 
not be surprised to find West German, Dutch, or other for- 
eign machinery and equipment which would probably be 
too uneconomical to produce at home. The principle 
seems to be that while items needed in large numbers are 
manufactured domestically, it is preferable to import 
complicated, special machines for which the demand is 
smaller, and which are costly and time-consuming to pro- 
duce. With regard to highly developed technology the 
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DPRK is still somewhat behind. Other considerations may 
also intervene and exceptions be made. 

From both the economic and political points of view 
commercial exchanges are regarded as a positive thing. 
The fact that relations with the West have hitherto been 
relatively limited has not been primarily the result of a 
political decision on the part of the government in Pyon- 
gyang. Rather, the responsability rests with the different 
administrations in Washington which, through the United 
Nations, have imposed extremely extensive embargoes 
against both Korea and China since the Korean War.5 

Although economic boycott has been used as a weapon 
against the entire socialist camp, the measures directed 
against the Asian socialist countries were much more 
severe: 


While the embargo actions against Eastern Europe were 
usually presented as purely strategic actions, directed at the 
military and adjacent sectors of the economies, it is note- 
worthy that the embargo against China was openly pro- 
claimed to have more far-reaching aims. It was designed 
partly to punish an aggressor by inflicting as much damage 
as possible to its economy and partly to affect the internal 
policy in China.*® 
What could be said of China was even more the case for 
the DPRK. Here the embargo started back in 1945, when 
the excuse of “punishment against an aggressor” could 
hardly have been applied. In fact, the United States has 
consistently carried on aggressive policies against the 
DPRK. 

When it is considered that one of the most acute prob- 
lems in the industrial development of nations with a low 
starting point is created by the competition of the “ad- 
vanced” nations, one can grasp the shortsightedness of 
such an embargo policy. As a matter of fact, in the histori- 
cal development of industrial capitalism, many countries 
followed protectionist policies vis-a-vis the industrial pro- 
duction of more advanced countries. This was the case for 
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France, Germany, and even the United States with respect 
to English industry in the nineteenth century. Great Bri- 
tain’s own initial industrialization period was also based 
on protectionism; it was only later that it became the chief 
advocate of the philosophy of free trade: “British industry 
succeeded in dominating the world market only by carry- 
ing on an extreme protectionist policy.”’ Thus, strange as 
it may appear, the effects of the Western embargo against 
the Asian socialist countries may have been far different 
than those intended. 

But at the same time there is an important difference in 
conceptions of development. Whereas most Western de- 
. velopment specialists look upon foreign markets and im- 

ports as factors which encourage growth, North Korean 
strategy stresses production principally for domestic de- 
. mand. This means that even if international conditions 
had been different, and the country not subjected to such 
economic discrimination, the DPRK would still have done 
its utmost to avoid the “unequal exchange” characteristic 
of world commerce. “An end has been put to the one-sided- 
ness in industry which in the past produced mainly raw 
materials and semifinished goods and was almost entirely 
dependent upon foreign countries for the supply of ma- 
chinery, equipment and consumer goods.”® 
Thus, as a result both of Western policies and the 
DPRK’s own political choice, most of the nation’s foreign 
- trade was conducted with socialist countries. In 1962, sta- 
tistics show that 50 percent of the country’s export-import 
trade was with the Soviet Union and 30 percent with 
China. The role of commercial relations with the Soviet 
Union, already decreasing by the end of the 1960s, will 
probably be further affected as more nonsocialist coun- 
tries establish diplomatic and trading relations with the 
DPRK. Even the trade with the Soviet Union has under- 
gone a fundamental transformation over the past ten 
years. While Korean imports from the Soviet Union in- 
creased from 39.7 to 73.9 million roubles between 1955 and 
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1964, exports for the same years went up from 36.7 to 79.3 
million roubles. Thus, what was initially a deficit has 
since 1962 been transformed into a surplus.’ This develop- 
ment is probably a result of Korean industrial expansion, 
since a growing part of that country’s exports—even to 
socialist industrial countries—consists of finished pro- 
ducts, machinery, and equipment. A look at commercial 
agreements signed with Poland, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria in the autumn of 1971 and with the Soviet Union 
in 1968 reveals that the DPRK supplies these countries 
with machine tools, transformers, different kinds of tools, 
magnesium clinker, talcum powder, porcelain ware, glass 
products, light-industrial goods, electrical motors, insula- 
tors, steel«alloy, chemicals, and other goods. Not exactly 
typical export items for an underdeveloped country. This 
tendency toward exporting industrial products has been 
growing ever since. 

Korea’s only real external dependency is in the field of 
fuel energy. But with the establishment of long-term con- 
tracts with some of the oil-producing countries (Iraq, Iran, 
Algeria) and the development of oil production and export 
in China, at least the DPRK will no longer have to rely 
exclusively on the Soviet Union for this source of energy. 
Even though North Korea is interested in developing com- 
merce with all countries, foreign trade, which played a far 
from neglegible role in its reconstruction period, is proba- 
bly less important for the country today. On the other 
hand, with the trend toward economic nationalism in 
many Third World countries, trade between these coun- 
tries and Korea will certainly increase. Developed capital- 
ist nations, in their search for additional markets, might 
also provide Korea with new trading partners. 

The country’s strategy of economic self-reliance has 
found additional justification in light of the escalation of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. Economic dependence on either 
one of these countries would have had its effect on the 
DPRK’s political line. As it is, internal consumption is 
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completely based on domestically produced finished 
goods, and it is doubtful that this will change in the im- 
mediate future. Although covering the people’s needs, 
consumer goods are still somewhat crude. But from a soci- 
oeconomic viewpoint there is an advantage in not opening 
up a country’s market to foreign-made consumer goods, as 
economist Joan Robinson points out: 


Certainly it is sensible for a developing country to make do 
with home-produced comsumer goods, for what the eye does 
not see the heart will not yearn for. But for machinery, the 
textbook prescription for a small country is to concentrate 
on a few lines and import the rest. Korea rejected this policy 
primarily on political grounds—they had no desire to re- 
main a one-sided economy, dependent no matter on whom. 
But it turns out that their policy of self-reliance has some 
economic advantages also.'® 


Furthermore, it seems to have been recognized in Korea 
that the exclusive reliance on imported equipment and 
knowhow is not conducive to the eradication of traditional 
attitudes toward technology. A final advantage of self-reli- 
ance is that dependence on foreign deliveries may be dis- 
ruptive to economic planning. The Koreans found that 
they sometimes had to wait a few years for essential equip- 
ment to arrive from some socialist countries—equipment 
which they could often produce more quickly and cheaply 
. themselves, once initial difficulties had been overcome. 
In 1973, the organ of foreign trade of the DPRK an- 
nounced that the country had trade relations with eighty 
foreign countries and planned to expand light industrial 
exports six times by 1976. Because of the technicalities 
involved in world trade as well as the recession in the 
West, it was reported in 1975 that the DPRK was facing a 
short-term foreign currency crisis and had been unable to 
pay creditors on time. It can be assumed, however, that 
such problems will be overcome with no difficulties as the 
DPRK learns more about trade with capitalist countries. 
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Standard of Living 


Considering the degree of destruction caused by the war 
and the immensity of the task of industrialization, the 
amount of what economists would call “unproductive in- 
vestments” undertaken by the DPRK is truly amazing. 
Since 1953, the entire population has been given new 
housing, schools, hospitals, cultural centers, etc.—all built 
from ashes. A system of free medical care, beginning dur- 
ing the war and fully implemented in 1954, has been in- 
stituted—something which some of the world’s wealthier 
nations are still “unable” to afford. One result has been a 
twenty-six-year increase in life expectancy since libera- 
tion.'! The health system, based on preventive medicine, 
includes two annual checkups for every adult in the 
DPRK, whether sick or not. The number of doctors per 
10,000 inhabitants is given as 17 (in comparison to 12 in 
Sweden and 25 in the Soviet Union). Through the so-called 
“section doctor system,” the population is divided into sec- 
tions of 500-700 people and one doctor is in charge of the 
health care of that section. This responsibility includes 
daily visits to homes, studying general health conditions, 
and mobilizing people to improve hygiene and promote 
other health measures. Thus, each person has his or her 
own doctor. Children in nurseries and kindergartens are 
given daily checkups. All schools, workplaces, and cooper- 
atives have their own clinics or hospitals (in 1971, there 
was a drive for all the cooperative farms to convert their 
clinics into small hospitals with in-patient facilities). In 
addition to its humanitarian aspect, preventive medicine 
serves an economic function. When diseases are discov- 
ered early they are easier to cure, and keeping people 
healthy reduces the loss of workdays. When sick family 
members can be nursed at small local hospitals, which are 
equipped to handle less serious ailments, their relatives do 
not need to stay home to look after them. 

The free educational system, starting with nurseries 
and kindergartens, is another amazing investment for this 
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type of country. In 1971, about 80 percent of all babies and 
small children were cared for at such institutions. This is 
a rather high percentage compared to other countries, but 
quite sound economically since it releases more women 
for social labor (over 85 percent of all women under the 
retirement age of 55 work outside their homes). As far as 
education proper is concerned, it is anticipated that with 
the present compulsory ten-year technical training system 
it will be possible for every individual—if necessary 
through independent study—to reach university level. Not 
only does everybody learn at least one skill before leaving 
school, but she or he will also be able to play at least one 
musical instrument. 

The social security system is all-embracing, with spe- 
cial care given to elderly people, workers employed in par- 

ticularly strenuous jobs, and mothers. 

It may be difficult to find concrete statistical criteria for 
evaluating the standard of living in North Korea. In 
December 1969 the correspondent for Le Monde made a 
few calculations which may serve as a tentative indica- 
tion. With their double salary a married couple might earn 
about 150 won (i.e., about $60) monthly. This might not 
seem like much, but it should be remembered that lodg- 
ing, heating, electricity, and transportation may amount to 
only about 3 won a month. Medical care and education are 
free, and sometimes housing as well. At the same time 

’ progress is constant. Thus the average size of apartments 
in cities has increased from 33 to 60 square meters in the 
period from 1958 to the early 1970s. School uniforms for all 
children are furnished at extremely low prices (the charge 
varies depending on the size of the family) just as work 
clothes are often provided by the factory at no cost to the 
worker. According to official figures (1969) it should 
(theoretically) be possible for an individual to live on 
about 20 won a month (about $8). 

The biggest item of expenditure in an average budget 
seem to be high-quality clothes, which are relatively ex- 
pensive compared to work clothes, everyday clothes, and 
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other basic necessities. Another portion goes to cultural 
activities—the DPRK probably has the biggest per capita 
distribution of newspapers and magazines of any country 
in Asia. Many families have savings, and a surprising 
number own television sets, the production of which is 
heavily subsidized. _ 

If all the widely used consumer goods and daily necessi- 
ties are extremely cheap, any kind of luxury is expensive. 
In the latter category the purchasing power of the popula- 
tion in the North is probably somewhat lower than that of 
their compatriots in the South. Even though monetary 
comparisons have very little meaning when dealing with 
countries of different social systems, Gerhard Breiden- 
stein, after making adjustments for certain exchange 
rates, inflationary factors in the case of South Korea, and 
the socialist definition of National Income, reached the. 
conclusion that North Korea’s 1970 per capita National 
Income of $375 corresponds to $110 for South Korea. In 
other words, Breidenstein writes, “in 1970 South Korean 
economic output per person was less than one third of 
North Korea’s.”!? ~ 

But the concept of average is of little value as a measure- 
ment of living standard in a society characterized by great 
inequalities. Even South Korean social scientists admit 
that an increase in per capita income—which was cal- 
culated to amount to 180 percent between 1961 and 1967— 
does not mean that conditions for the masses of South 
Koreans have risen accordingly. 


For the majority there has been no visible improvement in 
living conditions. This is probably due to the inequitable 
distribution of wealth. The greater part of the national 
wealth is in the hands of the very rich few. Only five percent 

_ of the whole population can be called the upper class. Of the 
remaining 95 percents, only 25 percent can be said to main- 
tain a level of living proper to the middle class, while 70 - 
percent lead a miserable low-class life." 


In September 1970 wages for North Korean workers, 
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technicians, and office personnel were increased an aver- 
age of 31.5 percent, with the lowest paid receiving the 
largest increases. It should further be kept in mind that 
the DPRK does not suffer from inflation but, on the con- 
trary, follows a policy of price reductions. At the time of 
writing the most recent example of this was the February 
1974 decision reducing prices on manufactured consump- 
tion goods from an average of 30 percent to a maximum 
of 50 percent on certain items.'4* This was followed on 
April 1 of the same year by the abolition of taxes. In a 
country where all means of production are state or cooper- 
ative property, the abolition of taxes is of course mainly a 
technical question, although political problems are also 
involved. Still, at the bottom of any taxation system lies a 
certain inequality of opportunity. The future goal in the 

- DPRK is to abolish all income differences. However, since 
the system of socialist distribution is followed income dis- 
parities still exist (according to our own tabulations, on a 
scale of about 1 to 4). Income is not determined by the 
position one has, but by the work one is actually doing— 
thus, not infrequently a factory worker may earn more 
than the manager of the same factory. 


Two Social Systems in One Nation 


Compared with the DPRK, where the economic outlook 
‘is full of promise, developments in the South have been 
going in an opposite direction. Socioeconomic imbalances 
there may eventually reach serious proportions and if they 
do it will be the result of past policies. The main weakness 
of the South Korean economic strategy is that it is oriented 
neither toward reliance on its own forces, nor toward the 
mobilization of an internally generated surplus for na- 
tional development. 

In economic terms this is one of the main differences 
between the courses pursued by the two regimes. “Con- 
sumption in North and South appears to be about the 
same, but North Korea has, until recently, saved upward 
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of one third of her GNP, investing most of this in industry, 
while South Korea has until recently saved and invested 
almost none of hers, allocating in 1963 only about 14 
percent (most of which came from foreign aid) for indus- 
try.”!5 We find the same difference in policy with regard 
to foreign trade and foreign assistance. While northern 
imports have always consisted of industrial machines and 
industrial raw materials, only 20 percent of imports to the 
South before 1962 was in the form of nonconsumable capi- 
tal goods. 

After a period of economic expansion beginning in the 
mid-1960s—based on foreign capital and stimulated, 
among other things by the escalation of the Vietnam war 
—South Korea is starting to experience the disadvantages 
of being closely connected to the world capitalist market, 
dependent as it is on the fluctuating demand for its export- 
oriented. light-industrial products. In an article in Le 
Monde the French Asian expert quoted above, Alain Bouc, 
analyzed the prospects of the South Korean economy. The 
export problem of South Korea, he writes, “is related to the 
payment of foreign debts. The latter has been calculated 
for the third Five Year Plan of 1972-1976 to amount to 
about $1,580 million.” In fact, the country’s sole develop- 
ment strategy seems to consist of an appeal to foreign capi- 
tal combined with an increase in exports. This explains 
why the industrial sector is so exclusively turned toward 
foreign markets, making a policy of self-reliance impossi- 
ble. “South Korea owns numerous industries, but one can- 
not talk about it as industrialized. The relationship 
between the different branches in the secondary sector is 
limited. To develop without any basic industry, without 
trying to build one’s own motors, tools and the fundamen- 
tal industrial equipment is a dubious undertaking of 
which the world has until now seen few examples.” And 
the French expert points out that “the industrial structure 
of South Korea reflects the country’s foreign relations. The 
main part of new industries are turned towards export, 
because the country needs foreign currency to pay for 
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previous loans or to finance the export of profits.”!© De- 
spite a considerable growth in exports, imports have been 
increasing even more and the country’s balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit was expected to rise from $1.1 billion to $1.8 
billion in 1974. For that same year the interest on foreign 


debts would absorb an estimated $500 million. In order to 


deal with this situation South Korea would have to appeal 
for even more foreign credits, which will, in turn, only 
augment its foreign debt. 

Toward the end of 1975 the limitations of this strategy 
were becoming apparent. Thus the New York Times 
(November 21, 1975) reported that according to official es- 
timates, South Korea’s long-term debt will reach $6 bil- 
lion, an increase of 35 percent from 1974. In the somewhat 
longer perspective it was expected that the country’s out- 

_ Standing debt would increase by $2 billion a year for the 
next five years, reaching $16 billion by 1981. Thus it can 
be foreseen that repayment and financing the debt will 
become a terrible burden for the economy. Not surpris- 
ingly, the article carried the title, “U.S. Banks Grow Cau- 
tious on Loans For South Korea as Its Debt Surges.” 

The appeal to foreign investment, however, implies that 
the internal social situation must be made and kept attrac- 
tive to foreign capital. In other words, the wage level must 
be kept low. The efforts exerted in this direction explain 
the great interest of Japanese business in establishing en- 

.terprises in South Korea, where wages are three times 
lower than in their own country. The results for the work- 
ing class are described by a recent visitor: 


Many workers, especially in the small and middle-sized en- 
terprises, are affected by conditions which resemble those in 
existence in the West during the last century. People are 
working ten or more hours in deplorable hygienic condi- 
tions, without any holidays, withat social benefits. Burdened 
by poverty, they are without political consciousness, and if 
they dare make claims they are fired and forced to join the 
jobless army. Labor unions, when they exist, are instru- 
ments of the employers and the political power. Social 
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security is nearly nonexistent. The medical problem is par- 
ticularly dramatic: the patient unable to pay in advance is 
not admitted to the hospital.” 


No wonder, then, that social unrest is a permanent threat 
to the country’s stability. Furthermore, the prospects of 
solving the economic problems are not particularly bright, 
as the two main foreign trade partners on which South 
Korea depends, namely Japan and the United States, are 
themselves having serious difficulties and are cutting 
down on their import quotas from South Korea. 

Conditions are no better in agriculture, which still occu- 
pies about half the population. Since foreign capital has 
little interest in a sector where the turnover is slow, the 
rural economy has been passed over by domestic and for- 
eign investments. Under these circumstances agriculture 
suffers from a shortage of funds, farm implements, and 
infrastructure (only 20 percent of the roads in the country- 
side are usable, while 40 percent of villages are still with- 
out electricity). Besides, the average size of farms—less 
than one hectare—is not very conducive to modernization. 
South Korean agriculture, once the breadbasket for the 
entire country as well as for Japan, today is unable even 
to cover its own national needs. “The public investments 
have remained three times smaller in agriculture than in 
industry: one of the weaknesses of the country being that 
of having launched itself in industry without yet having a 
subsistence agriculture.”'* 

Many of the problems affecting this sector (and the 
country as a whole) are connected to external influences. 
On the advice of American economists and institutions, 
the Pak Chung Hi regime in the 1960s decided to put 


_ greater emphasis on commercial agriculture, as a source 


of foreign exchange, while disregarding the principle of 
self-sufficiency in food. As a matter of fact great quantities 
of mushrooms, asparagus, and other vegetables were ex- 
ported during this decade. But Scalapino and Lee, who 
point out this aspect of South Korean agriculture, laconi- 
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cally inform their readers that this policy actually has 
become a great problem: “As the decade of the 1970s 
opened, however, importation of cereals from abroad be- 
gan to drain South Korea’s foreign currency (in 1970, 244 
million dollars were spent for cereals); the political pres- 
sures to achieve food self-sufficiency mounted and pledges 
in that direction were made.” This is not surprising, as 
the demand for mushrooms and asparagus probably de- 
creased with the termination of the U.S. military effort in 
Indochina. 

Korean nationals in Japan, well-qualified to interpret 
developments in their homeland, have long been aware of 
material conditions on either side of the 38th Parallel. 
Although the North comprises only about 30 percent of the 
population of the peninsula, the Korean minority in Japan 

_has to a large extent escaped the influence of the southern 
regime and chosen a North Korean passport. “The Chiésen 
Soren Association (in Korean: “Choung Ryun”) which is 
without any doubt the most effective foreign service of 
Pyongyang, counts about 233,000 members, whereas Min- 
dan—the pro-southern association—has about 80,000 to 
90,000 members (about 260,000 persons remain aloof from 
the North-South confrontation).”?° The same tendency 
was observed by a Harvard specialist, Edward W. Wagner, 
who noted as early as 1961 that many former native South 
Koreans living in Japan were emigrating to North Korea: 


It is this appeal of a better material life that has led Koreans 
in Japan to choose to go to North Korea. To be sure, there are 
special circumstances surrounding this movement. Koreans 
have had only a minority position in Japan, and this has 
meant a marginal existence for most of them; they also have 
had a position there of social inferiority and have been ex- 
cluded from the rights of Japanese citizenship. Accordingly, 
Koreans in Japan have been peculiarly susceptible to 
manipulation by the Communist activists among them, and 
the task of these has been simplified by the poor advertise- 
ment for itself offered by South Korea. Yet all but a fraction 
of those accepting repatriation to the North originated in the 
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South. The choice they have made, therefore, in a very real 
sense reflects their judgement as to which half of the di- 
vided peninsula offers the better hope for the future.”! 


In its propaganda against the regime in the South, and in 
favor of increased national collaboration, North Korea has 
repeatedly offered jobs to any unemployed people who 
would like to move north. It is doubtful, though, that many 
southern compatriots ever heard about the invitation, as 
the most complete censorship is imposed on all news from 
the northern part of Korea. 

It is also on account of the economic situation of the 
DPRK that loyalty to the regime—in contrast to that of the 


‘South—is so strong. This is acknowledged even by the 


fiercest critics of Korean socialism: “The fact that the av- 
erage North Korean peasant is loyal to Kim I]-song and 
prepared at this point to follow the Party in whatever it 
commands, must be accounted a major success for North 
Korean communism, and places it in a strong position 
vis-a-vis a divided, loosely organized south.” The same 
writers had to admit that a similar loyalty existed on the 
part of workers.”? 

Whereas the main thrust in the North was toward pro- 
moting an equal development of all economic sectors and 
eliminating all artificial divisions of the population, the 
South evolved in the opposite direction. Under Western 
tutelage South Korea has reached a point where it suffers 
from all the adverse symptoms of a deeply divided class 
society. Even though the setting is modern, South Korea 
displays many of the same lopsided structural deforma- 
tions that were found under Japanese domination. Thus, 
signs of progress and modernization are everywhere ac- 
companied by the miserable results of an anarchistic 
mode of development. No consideration is given to the 
standard of living of either the population in the country- 
side or the city dwellers. South Korea’s largest daily news- 
paper, commenting on the rapid expansion of cities, 
writes that “Urbanization in its true sense does not mean 
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cally inform their readers that this policy actually has 
become a great problem: “As the decade of the 1970s 
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South. The choice they have made, therefore, in a very real 
sense reflects their judgement as to which half of the di- 
vided peninsula offers the better hope for the future.”! 


In its propaganda against the regime in the South, and in 
favor of increased national collaboration, North Korea has 
repeatedly offered jobs to any unemployed people who 
would like to move north. It is doubtful, though, that many 
southern compatriots ever heard about the invitation, as 
the most complete censorship is imposed on all news from 
the northern part of Korea. 

It is also on account of the economic situation of the 
DPRK that loyalty to the regime—in contrast to that of the 


‘South—is so strong. This is acknowledged even by the 


fiercest critics of Korean socialism: “The fact that the av- 
erage North Korean peasant is loyal to Kim I]-song and 
prepared at this point to follow the Party in whatever it 
commands, must be accounted a major success for North 
Korean communism, and places it in a strong position 
vis-a-vis a divided, loosely organized south.” The same 
writers had to admit that a similar loyalty existed on the 
part of workers.” 

Whereas the main thrust in the North was toward pro- 
moting an equal development of all economic sectors and 
eliminating all artificial divisions of the population, the 
South evolved in the opposite direction. Under Western 
tutelage South Korea has reached a point where it suffers 
from all the adverse symptoms of a deeply divided class 
society. Even though the setting is modern, South Korea 
displays many of the same lopsided structural deforma- 
tions that were found under Japanese domination. Thus, 
signs of progress and modernization are everywhere ac- 
companied by the miserable results of an anarchistic 
mode of development. No consideration is given to the 
standard of living of either the population in the country- 
side or the city dwellers. South Korea’s largest daily news- 
paper, commenting on the rapid expansion of cities, 
writes that “Urbanization in its true sense does not mean 
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an increase in the urban population alone but a change in 
the way of life from agricultural to urban. Urbanization in 
Korea reveals much confusion and many self-contradic- 
tions. The rural population points a finger at the cities for 
one-sided growth, arrogance, and luxury.””* Not only is 
there growing inequality between urban and rural com- 
munities, but social problems are cropping up in the cities 
themselves. Such problems—including sanitation (water 
supply and sewage), traffic, housing, and heating—have 
been accentuated by the flow of people to towns. And rela- 
tively few jobs are available for the newcomers. According 
to a South Korean source: 


Most of them join the ranks of the unemployed, or the poten- 
tially unemployed, and lead a most poverty-stricken life. But 
there are in cities also the very rich who, though very lim- 
ited in number, live a highly luxurious life. Thus we see the 
fatal duality again running in Korean city life. In fact, we 
can say a three-part partition is dividing Korean society— 
the whole nation is divided into city and country and the city 
is divided into upper class and lower class.” 


Indeed, the chickens may come home to roost sooner 
than expected. Problems accumulate day by day, increas- 
ingly posing a threat to South Korean political authorities. 
Although a detailed comparative study of the two societies 
on the Korean Peninsula is beyond the scope of the present 
study, let it be said in conclusion that the Korean nation 
since World War II—much to the detriment of the Korean 
people—offers the most “clinical” example imaginable of 
two opposite socioeconomic systems.”5 The economic posi- 
tion of South Korea is basically one of dependent capital- 
ism. In this modern setting neocolonial structures persist, 
preventing any attempt at authentic South Korean devel- 
opment. Only those sectors catering to foreign capital are 
developed, while such vital areas as the rural economy are 
neglected, with low productivity the result. The wealth 
created by the hard-working South Korean people does not 
benefit the national economy but enriches the foreign 
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investors and a small local comprador class who control 
all the important means of production and other activities. 
And no amount of foreign aid or loans can in the long run 
replace the internal process of accumulation. This was 
recognized by the leadership in the North, and what ap- 
plies to the DPRK may be doubly relevant for the South: 
“We must manage our affairs by our own efforts, not rely- 
ing on the strength of others. We have received a great 
deal of aid from the peoples of the fraternal countries, but 
this has only constituted a condition for accelerating our 
development. What is decisive here is the struggle of our 
own peoples.””* Here in a nutshell is the main difference 
between the two socioeconomic systems, and herein, too, 
lies their relevance not simply to the Korean Peninsula, 
but to all Third World countries. ; 
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Part Ill 
Problems of Socialist Transition 


Chapter 8 
The Need for a 
Socialist Political Economy 


The scientific socialism of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was characterized above all by its 
critical analysis of capitalism. But up until the time of the 
October Revolution in the Soviet Union and the abortive 
revolutions in Central Europe, very few attempts had been 
made to visualize future socialist society. As pointed out by 
Oskar Lange, “The founders of scientific socialism, Marx 
and Engels, . . . made only a few highly generalized re- 
marks about the socialist economy. As a matter of princi- 
ple, they refused to enter into the problem in greater de- 
tail, out of fear of proving more utopian than scien- 
tific.” 

With the victory of the Soviet Revolution came the 
material conditions and empirical data necessary for a 
discussion of the problems connected to the socialist tran- 
sition—problems which took on an immediate impor- 
‘tance. Viewed historically, it is therefore only over the 
short span of about fifty years that Marxism has tackled 
this problem. But this did not happen automatically. At 
the beginning the nature of political economy itself under 
the new conditions became a subject of controversy. 


During the first ten years that followed the October Revolu- 
tion of 1917, years which covered the periods of War Com- 
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munism and the NEP, Soviet economists shared the belief 
that political economy, the traditional Marxist term for the 
science of economics, was to be applied to the capitalist or- 
der only. Indeed, during these years, the overwhelming 
majority of Soviet economists considered a_ political 
economy of socialism to be an obvious and unpardonable 
contradiction in terms.? 


The view that political economy is restricted to capital- 
ism and loses its role as a science under socialist construc- 
tion was not limited to Soviet Marxists. Rosa Luxemburg, 
the Polish-German revolutionary, was probably the most 
articulate spokesperson for this school of thought among 
Western Marxists: 


Since political economy is the science about the specific 
laws of the capitalist mode of production, its existence and 
function is obviously tied to the existence of the latter and 
loses its basis as soon as that mode of production has ceased 
to exist. In other words: Political economy as a science has 
had its day as soon as the anarchical economy of capitalism ~ 
is replaced by an economy that is planned, consciously or- 
ganized, and directed by the whole of the laboring society. 
Therefore the victory of the modern working class and the 
realization of socialism signify the end of political economy 
as a science. 


Possibly it was the influence of such thinking, as well as 
the impact of the period of War Communism, which led 
' the Soviet economist Nikolai Bukharin to expand on the 
same theme in his essay on the transition period. Accord- 
ing to his line of reasoning, all the problems which exist 
under the capitalist system simply disappear following 
the proletarian revolution and its reorganization of the 
economy. “Indeed, as soon as we deal with an organized 
national economy, all the basic ‘problems’ of political 
economy such as value, price, profit, etc., disappear. In this 
case ‘relations between men’ are no longer expressed as 
‘relations between things,’ for here the economy is regu- 
lated, not by the blind forces of the market and competi- 
tion, but by a consciously carried out plan.”* The opinion 
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has been voiced that the means employed during the years 
of War Communism created the impression among some 
Bolsheviks that drastic political measures could by them- 
selves actually pave the way to socialism, replacing eco- 
nomic methods.> However, at the Tenth Congress of the 
Soviets, while introducing the New Economic Policy 
(NEP), Lenin criticized himself and the Party for thinking 
that without a strategy, a frontal attack could be made on 
capitalism in backward Russia. “We went farther than 
was necessary, theoretically and politically... .” And in 
a speech reported by /zvestia (October 19, 1921) he stated 
that “War Communism was a ‘mistake’ and a ‘jump’ in 
complete contradiction to all we had written previously 
concerning the transition from capitalism to socialism.”® 
Nevertheless, traces of the argument that economic laws 
and political economy are irrelevant under socialism sur- 
vived among Soviet economists. Not until the 1950s did the 
first serious attempts at formulating principles of a social- 
ist political economy emerge in the USSR. Shortly before 
his death, in his last book, On Economic Problems of So- 
cialism in the USSR, Stalin rejected this tendency, empha- 
sizing the existence of objective economic laws in socialist 
societies. But even in recent times remnants of volunta- 
rism deriving from a similar conception of transitional 
politics could be observed in China during certain phases 
of the Cultural Revolution, and in Cuba as well?’ 

This insistence on identifying political economy with 
capitalism not only overrated the political possibilities of 
abolishing the inherited mechanisms of that system at one 
fell swoop, but inhibited an understanding of the tasks 
that must be undertaken after the seizure of power. As 
Baran and Sweezy emphasized: 


The tasks of Marxian political economy are different under 
different economic and social orders, in different countries, 
and in different historical periods. It is an error to believe, 
as some Marxist writers have, that political economy being 
the science of capitalism par exellence, becomes superflu- 
ous under socialism. While under socialism both the object 
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and objectives of political economy undergo a profound 
change, its responsibilities actually increase.® 


The nature of these tasks has gradually been revealed 
through the practical experiences of more than half a cen- 
tury of socialist construction. 


Complexities of Socialist Transition 


It should be emphasized that all countries presently 
identifying themselves as socialist are at best transitional 
societies, with all the implications that involves. Their 
designation as socialist means only, at this point, an ex- 
plicit determination to move in such a direction. The crite- 
rion for whether a country is proceeding toward socialism 
or not is consequently not so much a matter of the exist- 
ence of market relations or other capitalist remnants— 
because all transitional societies contain elements of both 
the old and the new. As Oskar Lange saw it, “The essential 
difference in the operation of economic laws in a socialist 
society is that they do not operate there in an elemental 
way. Organized society shapes in a conscious, purposive 
way the circumstances which determine their opera- 
tion.”® In other words, the question is rather one of politi- 
cal power, and how such power is used. 

The wielding of political power consciously to trans- 
form society in a certain direction presupposes a theory 
about the economic laws governing such a transforma- 
tion. Whereas some economic laws are directly related to 
the capitalist form of production, others are more univer- 
sal. According to historical materialism the fundamental 
motive force of social development depends upon the in- 
teraction of two basic contradictions: (1) between the de- 
velopment of the productive forces (machinery, 


technology, etc.) and the restrictive character of the rela- . 


tions of production; and (2) between the economic base 
(the relations established between producers in the course 
of their work) and the superstructure (institutions, man- 
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agement, political organization, ideology, customs, etc.). 
Such contradictions may also arise in a socialist society 
and be a moving force in its development. But whereas in 
the social formations based on capitalist domination, the 
contradictions are antagonistic, in the socialist society 
they may remain essentially nonantagonistic, since social- 
ism offers the possibility of continuous adaptation and 
change, with the abolition of class differences as the final 
objective. Such an evolution, however, is not inevitable; it 
depends in the last instance on the political factor. 

In other words, if under capitalism certain economic 
laws exist which influence the entire system, the same 
may be said of socialism. According to Marx these laws 
were fundamentally linked to the prevailing relations of 
production. Thus, under capitalism the private ownership 
of the means of production determines that production be 
motivated by the pursuit of profits. This same relationship 
also conditions the way human activities interact—.e., 
under capitalism they take the form of competition and/or 
monopoly, and development proceeds in an anarchic man- 
ner, with thousands of decisions made more or less in- 
dependently of each other on the basis of a market 
economy. 

The socialization of most of the means of production 
tends to ameliorate the contradiction between the rela- 
tions of production and the productive forces. Basically, 
the social ownership of the means of production makes it 
possible to coordinate productive activities according to a 
common plan directed toward the satisfaction of short- 
term and long-term human needs. Nevertheless, the 
sweeping away of former property relations does not in 
itself create a new social formation. In fact, when the pro- 
ductive forces, freed from outdated structural constraints, 
begin their rapid expansion, new strains emerge demand- 
ing superstructural transformations. New systems of or- 
ganization, a new set of social values, a different order of 
priorities, new forms of incentives—all these have to be 
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introduced in order to direct and control the operation of 
economic laws. 

Thus, besides the purely practical economic solutions 
demanded of socialist countries, they also have to tackle 
questions of a more theoretical nature for which there are 
no guidelines in classical socialist texts. Furthermore, the 
fact that the practice of socialist construction initially took 
place in less advanced societies created additional difficul- 
ties, since this process was originally expected to occur 
first in industrialized countries. In the preceding chapters 
we have already seen how questions of economic priorities 
during socialist construction may have a positive or nega- 
tive influence on the general direction of society. The ur- 
gent demand for rapid development of the productive 
forces at a time when the laws governing the “political 
economy of socialism” were still in the process of being 
discovered, in some cases had a negative impact on the 
course of development. Charles Bettelheim, who has stud- 
ied the process in the first socialist State, writes that “in the 
Soviet Union the technical line followed (which was deter- 
mined by a set of ideological and political conditions) has 
led to the realization of an onerous ‘primitive socialist 
accumulation,’ whose economic and political conse- 
quences have been so considerable that, in the final anal- 
ysis, it is the socialist character of the accumulation that 
has been compromised.” !° 

This led some Marxists to believe that the introduction 
of socialism in an underdeveloped country might lead al- 
most automatically to a system incompatible with the so- 
cialist project. Writing before the full impact of the 
socialist experiences in Asia had been realized, even Paul 
A. Baran was inclined toward such a conclusion. General- 
izing from the history of the Soviet experiment, he drew 
the lesson that “socialism in backward and under- 
developed countries has a powerful tendency to become a 
backward and underdeveloped socialism.”"! But time has 
shown that scientific socialism’s Capacity to adapt to diff- 
erent social situations and ability to learn from past ex- 
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perience are greater than could originally have been 
anticipated. Besides, backwardness itself may hold cer- 
tain advantages, as Mao Tse-tung has said: 


Apart from their other characteristics, the outstanding 

thing about China’s 600 million people is that they are “poor 

and blank.” This may seem a bad thing, but in reality it is 

a good thing. Poverty gives rise to the desire for change, the 

desire for action and the desire for revolution. On a blank 

sheet of paper free from any mark, the freshest and most 
~ beautiful pictures can be painted.” 


Indeed, considering the complexities involved, what is 
striking about the international socialist experience is not 
that errors have been committed but that progress on all 
levels has been made. The necessity not only to expand 
productive capacities but consciously to replace old social 
relations with new ones make socialist construction an 
intricate process. Writing on the transformation of pro- 
duction relations, Charles Bettelheim makes the point that 
during previous historical transitions from one socioeco- 
nomic formation to another, interventions on the ideologi- 
cal and political level also took place: “Thus, the transition 
from the feudal mode of production to the capitalist mode 
of production brought to light a whole series of interven: 
tions (‘reform’ of religious ideology and correspon ing 
ideological institutions, the emergence of new mora 
rules,’ political revolutions) that had to accompany the 
emergence of capitalist relations of production and ensure 
their dominance and consolidation.””* It is precisely by 
drawing an analogy with the process of transition from 
feudalism to capitalism that we may get some notion 0 
the full range of difficulties involved in socialist transfor- 

However, although feudalism was replaced by capital 
ism through the bourgeois revolution, the tasks involv 
in this process were less urgent that the present transition 


to socialism. 
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Bourgeois revolution was confronted by only one task—to 
Sweep away, to cast aside, to destroy all the fetters of the 
preceeding society. By fulfilling this task, every bourgeois 
revolution fulfills all that is required of it; it accelerates the 
growth of capitalism. The socialist revolution is in an al- 
together different position. The more backward the country 
which, owing to the zigzags of history, has proved to.be the 
one to start the socialist revolution, the more difficult is it for 
her to pass from the old capitalist relations to socialist rela- 
tions. To the tasks of destruction, are added new, incredibly 
difficult tasks, viz., organizational tasks. 4 


Another element differentiating the two transitional 
processes is the fact that feudalism was not so highly or- 
ganized into an international system as is capitalism. So- 
cieties on the road to socialism thus must bear the full 
weight of capitalist antagonism, for the developed capital- 
ist states, because of their economic power, have the 
means to influence these socialist experiments in a nega- 
tive manner. Had the transition first taken place in the 
most advanced countries, the full advantages of the new 


system could have exerted an even greater influence on a 
world scale. '5 


How to Avoid Deviations 


What this entire discussion really amounts to—and 
what historical experience seems to imply—is that the 
accession to power through the replacement of one politi- 
cal force by another, even with the socialist project specifi- 
cally in mind, is no guarantee for a real revolutionization 
of the social system. This is the case even when such a 
political change is accompanied by the transformation of 
property relations. As pointed out by Oskar Lange, such 
changes certainly open up new opportunities for eco- 
nomic development and political guidance. “These oppor- 
tunities, however, are only opportunities. They result from 
the abolition of obstacles (inherent in the capitalist sys- 
tem) which prevent the rational use of the means of pro- 
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duction and a harmonious economic development.”® 
Private vested interests no longer hamper the rational use 
of the means of production in the social interest. Today, 
surveying the evidence of a half century’s worth of experi: 
ences, it seems reasonable to raise the question of whet er 
a transitional society, while still professing its commit- 
ment to socialism, may not in fact be regressing toward 
some sort of nonsocialist formation. In discussing the 
situation following the initial revolutionary seizure 0) 
power, Charles Bettelheim justly remarks that “such a 
period does not lead to socialism; it may lead there, pu i 
may also lead to renewed forms of capitalism, especially 
italism.” 
in the process of socialist transformation, therefore, 
how the regime views the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is a matter of decisive importance: 
whether it is seen as a short-term measure relate 
primarily to the change of property relations, or whether 
it is seen as only the initial step in a “long march.” This 
distinction between the short-term measures connected to 
the introduction of the new system and the long-term 
struggle it involves has been a subject of controversy 
within the international socialist movement. In the DPRK, 
the construction of socialism is seen as a long-term proc- 


ess: 


Considering the issue on the basis of what the founders of 
Marxism-Leninism said or considering it in the light of the 
experiences we have gained in our actual struggles, wean 
not say that a complete socialist society is already bui ius . 
because the capitalist class has been overthrown and soca’ 
ist revolution carried through after the working class seize ; 
power. We therefore, have never said that the establishmen 
of the socialist system means the complete victory of social- 


ism.® 


During this transitional period certain distinctive traits 
inherited from capitalist society continue to survive. In 
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the words of a Korean socialist, this period is consequentl 
characterized by a real confrontation between elements of 
the two systems: “It is clear that the transitional period 
from capitalism to socialism must combine characteristic 
features of the two socio-economic systems. Hence shar 
struggles are inevitable between the newly born socialism 
and capitalism, which was defeated but not yet completel 
eliminated.” Only this recognition permits the devel Y 
ment of a concrete strategy. mr” 
townie the strength of capitalism at this stage is to be 
f in the economic categories and institutions inher- 
ited from the past, as well as in such remnants of capitalist 
ideology as egoism and individualism, the strength of so- 
cialism lies in the political sphere. Under the direction of 
the political party the state is able to influence develo 
rents through the so-called “law of social regulation of 
ae economy. As such the exercise of political control 
( onstitutes the mode of appearance (specific for the tran- 
sitional economy) of the action of the political on the eco 
nomic level, under conditions in which the value-form 
exists. It is the specific law of the reproduction and trans- 
formation of relations of production of economies in tr. 
sition between capitalism and socialism.”2° _ 
The primary mechanism through which the regime ex- 
erts its dominance is the state plan, which controls the 
che ane guides it in the desired direction. It ‘is 
Lone the inner workings of this planning system—al- 
ans sources according to established priorities, thus 
ang waste—that political authority over capitalist 
canes tained and the industrialization process 
ae . In the beginning, when the ideological con- 
ciousness and technical level of the masses is compara- 
ively low and the economy still relatively incomplete, a 
t ig ly centralized system of administration is necessary 
or socialist economic construction. Oskar Lange, arguin 
that the extent to which such a centralization may be vas. 
tified is to a certain degree determined by historical co , di 
tions, makes this interesting point: . ne 
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Socialist industrialisation—and particularly very rapid in- 
dustrialisation—which was necessary in the first socialist 
countries, particularly in the Soviet Union, as a political 
requirement of national defence and of the solution of all 
kinds of political and social problems due to backwardness, 
requires centralised disposal of resources. Thus the very 
process of transformation of the social system, and in addi- 
tion, in the underdeveloped countries, the need for rapid 
‘industrialisation, impose the necessity of high centralisa- 
tion of planning and management.”! 


There has been a tendency to ascribe most of the con- 
temporary problems facing socialist countries to the ex- 
treme centralization of decision-making through the plan. 
It seems to be true that with the economic and political 
development of those societies, a system of overcentraliza- 
tion emerged which had a tendency to become too inflexi- 
ble, ill. prepared to adapt to the new and complex 
conditions. The transformation of this centralized system 
from a positive necessity into a negative hindrance, is 
aptly described by Oskar Lange: “The fate and history of 
these methods is a classical example of the dialectical 
character of the development of socialist society. Methods 
which are necessary and useful in the period of social 
revolution and of intensive industrialisation become an 
obstacle to further economic progress when they are per- 
petuated beyond their historic justification.”?? Thus, with 
the advent of a complex modern economy the nearly ex- 
clusive reliance on overcentralized planning resulted in 
what has been described as “bureaucratic centralism,” 
while reducing mass participation to the minimum. 

The symptoms of such a situation might include in- 
creasing apathy and apoliticization of the masses, as well 
as stagnant productivity and other economic disorders in- 
dicative of profound weaknesses in the handling of the 
economic, ideological, and political elements of the transi- 
tional period. Prior to the Soviet invasion of their country 
in 1969, Czechoslovakian economists had to a certain de- 
gree recognized the scope of the problem and based their 


entire reform program on it: 
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We have abolished capitalist property and thereby pa 

alysed the former driving force of the economic self-move. 
ment. This negation, however, has not by itself created an , 
higher stimuli, and forms of movement of the economic 
development, it has not brought into being a particular s . 
cialist system with a universal spirit of enterprise. The ne. 
gation has merely transferred the direction of the whole 
economy to the centre which under these conditions had to 
succumb to bureaucratisation and subjectivism. Outside the 
oe this has led to a lack of interest and irresponsibil- 


Various Experiences 


nt is instructive to look at the ways the political leader- q 
ship of various countries has responded to these difficul-- 


ties, for such choices yield insight into how the 
transitional process is perceived. The method most in ac- 
cord with the aims of socialism would be a return to the 
socialist ideals of the first, revolutionary period, raisin 
pie political consciousness of the masses and giving the 
cers them il isi i 
Pro responsibing. increased decision-making power 
The other path, which increasingly seems to have been 
chosen in Soviet-bloc countries, was to respond with an 
economic answer. But to the extent that the transition 
period is characterized by “sharp struggles” between a 
newborn socialism and a moribund capitalism any poli- 
cies which tend to strengthen elements of one formation 
cannot fail to weaken the other. The so-called “liberaliza- 
tion process—associated with Libermanism in the Soviet 
Union and the proposals of Ota Sik in Czechoslovakia, as 
pe as with the actual methods used in many parts of 
; opel Europe today—gives factory managers more in- 
mee nce and financial responsibility, relies on market 
Chanisms, makes profitability the main criterion of 


Success for the individual enterprise, and tends increas- 4 


nety to emphasize material incentives. 
e English economist Joan Robinson discusses this at- 


& 
a 
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tempt to surmount the problems of the rigid, overcentral- 
ized Soviet-style management and planning system, and 
points out some of the limitations of this type of reform: 


Breaking out of that system can no doubt produce striking 
immediate improvements, but “market socialism” seems to 
run into a fundamental objection, quite apart from the ero- 
sion of socialist morality that monetary incentives brings 
about. The difficulty is connected with the determination of 
prices. When the enterprise has the right to fix the prices of 
its own products, much of the waste and irrationality, such 
as is only too familiar to us in a market economy, is found 
to follow—monopolistic prices, advertisement, catering to 
tastes of the higher income families and neglecting the 
poorer ones. In Yugoslavia, giving the workers of each enter- 
prise a direct interest in its profits worked wonders as far as 
the internal efficiency of management was concerned but it 
failed to give them an interest in providing employment for 
others or in evening up the level of development between 


regions. 


In other words, such a course is problematical not only 
from a political point of view but also from an economic 
one. 
As a matter of fact difficulties can already be observed 
in those countries which have gone furthest in this direc- 
tion. Under the headline “Hungary Acts Against 
Wealthy,” the correspondent of a British daily writes, 
“The government has taken new measures to clamp down 
on the wealthy and pacify the working class which is now 
openly dissatisfied with the widening gulf between living 
standards. The measures were expected as part of a chain 
of restrictions against ‘the undue accumulation of 
wealth.’” The article specifies that the new regulations 
“are aimed at people with large houses or weekend cot- 
tages, boat-owners and people buying expensive paintings 
and antiques.”*5 
The important point about these reforms, which in sub- 
stance cannot be considered anything but compromises 
with capitalist remnants within the transitional society, is 
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not their introduction as such, but the way they are per- 
ceived. In the course of socialist construction it is quite 
conceivable that a temporary and reversible retreat may 
be a necessary tactic for progressing toward the desired 
strategic goal. This was the case with the Soviet Union in 
the 1920s, when comparable measures—in the form of the 
New Economic Policy—were introduced to relieve a des- 
perate economic situation. “As Lenin saw it,” writes Paul 
Sweezy, “NEP was precisely a move of this kind (i.e., tem- 
porary and reversible). But the increasing reliance on the 
market in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe today is 
something entirely different. It is not regarded as a tempo- 
rary retreat but rather as a socialist advance which re- 
ceives ideological approval and legitimation.”?° — 

The recognition of the inherent weakness of the liberali- 

' zation movement in the Soviet bloc leads to the question of 
whether a country in transition toward socialism can 
avoid the pitfalls of capitalist restoration, thus sparing 
itself a “revolution in the revolution” such as took place 
with the Cultural Revolution in China. 

In that country, at the height of this revolutionary event 
there was a tendency to think that all socialist countries 
would have to go through the same process at a compara- 
ble stage in their development. Red Guard extremists went 
so far as to voice criticism of the DPRK and its leader for 
alleged revisionism. We now know that some critics them- 

' selves, with their ultra-leftist slogans and actions during 
the Cultural Revolution, were sabotaging and endanger- 
ing the achievements of socialism in their own country. 


Besides causing a temporary dislocation of production, the — 


struggle during the Cultural Revolution had certain politi- 
cal side effects, with symptoms of political apathy appear- 
ing as a consequence of ultra-left enthusiasm.”’ Following 
the Cultural Revolution, therefore, a period of stabiliza- 
tion was necessary before the launching of new cam- 
paigns for mass political activities. 

These observations should not be interpreted to mean 
that the Cultural Revolution was a mistake or that it failed 
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to reach its goal in terms of the Chinese “long march” to 
socialism. Had the old methods been allowed to continue 
unchallenged, socialist construction in China might have 
been compromised. Methods resembling those employed 
in the Soviet-block countries would eventually have led to 
similar difficulties—with all their grave implications for 
re of socialism. 
One noSoviet critics of the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
have often cited the disruption of production as proof of 
the antisocialist nature of the event. Such criticism, how- 
ever, fails to make the distinction between tactics and 
strategy necessary in evaluating socialist policy—a dis- 
tinction clearly made by Lenin: “For the sake of the suc- 
cess of this revolution, the proletariat has no right to 
shrink from a temporary decline in production, any more 
than the bourgeois enemies of slavery in North America 
shrank from a temporary decline in cotton production as 
a consequence of the Civil War of 1863-1865. Any de- 
crease in production during the Cultural Revolution, how. 
ever, was absolutely unintentional and not the product 0 
a deliberate policy, as some sympathetic, ecology-con- 
scious Western intellectuals would have it. On the con 
trary the intention was to remove certain sociopolitica 
constraints in order to pave the way for long-term eco- 
nomic construction under the slogan, “Make Revolution. 
Grasp Production!” One of the best publicized results er 
the Cultural Revolution, in fact, has been precisely suc 
an increase in production. 


The Search for a Korean Solution 


It might have been these two examples—the Chinese 
experience on the one hand, and the process of depolitici- 
zation which can be observed in most Eastern European 
countries on the other—that Premier Kim i Sung had in 
mind when, in a talk with Japanese journalists in 1972, he 
discussed the problem of class struggle under socialism 
and its inherent pitfalls. 
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A person will commit a “Left” error if he emphasizes and 
overestimates the class struggle only, forgetting that the al- 
liance of the working class, peasantry and intelligentsia 
constitutes the basis of social relations under socialism. In 
that case, one will tend to suspect people, treat guiltless per- 
sons like hostile elements and create an atmosphere of un- 
rest in society. , 
On the other hand, one will commit a Right error if he sees 
only the political and ideological unity of the masses of the 
- people and absolutizes it, oblivious of the fact that there 
exist hostile elements and ideological survivals from the 
past and a class struggle continues under socialism, too. In 
that case, vigilance against hostile elements could be dulled, 
the struggle against outdated ideas weakened and the capi- 
talist way of life could become widespread in social life.” 


Thus, at a time when the various international socialist 
experiments show signs of both strength and weakness, 
the DPRK is trying to avoid errors by learning from the 
failures and excesses of policies in what it considers fra- 
ternal countries. In this the country relies mostly on its 
own development of theory and practice in the country’s 
socialist construction. Here, the idea of Juche assumes an 
added dimension. Students of Chinese affairs are some- 
what surprised at the similarities they find between the 
Chinese and Korean methods. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that for various reasons many of these methods 
were often put into practice earlier in Korea than in 
China. 

One explanation for the speed and efficiency character- 
izing the execution of new policies in Korea, as compared 
to some of the difficulties encountered in China, may be 
geographical differences—such as the size of these two 
socialist countries. All other things being equal, it cer- 
tainly must be easier to carry out innovations in policy in 
a small country than in a country of over 700 million in- 
habitants. A more important difference, however, is a 
political one, having to do with agreement and dissension 

within the leadership of the country. In Korea, policies 
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decided upon by the leading organs were not consistently 
sabotaged at all levels of the Party, including the highest, 
as appears to have been the case in China. That such une 
formity may in certain cases have been attained throug 
purges at the top does not alter the fact that both in heory 
and practice there seems to have been a great deal o 
unanimity within the Korean leadership. The geopolitica 
position of Korea no doubt made it a particularly urgent 
matter to overcome the factionalism which had plagued 
the Korean revolutionary movement throughout its his- 
tory. The result has been a very striking singleness of pur 
pose. How many political leaders can say with equa, 
conviction what Kim II] Sung has said? “Once a policy ha 
been formulated, our party never retreated in any com- 
plex and difficult conditions. With unflagging tenacity it 
carried out its policy and line to the end.” 
In China, on the contrary, dissension over economic 
policies surfaced as early as the time of the Great Leap 
Forward” and the establishment of the people’s com- 
munes. Some of these disagreements were sharpened by 
Soviet pressures and their influence on some elements 
within the Chinese Communist Party. Such was the case, 
for example, with the struggle around the introduction oO 
the so-called Anshan Charta in the field of industrial man- 
agement in the early 1960s.°! Hence, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was among other things a struggle between at leas 
two principal lines within the Party. One line favored s0" 
cialist advances on the level of both economic base an 
superstructure, while the other, the so-called Pourgrois 
political line,” opposed transformations that could reduce 
the influence of elitist elements in the economic and ideo- 
logical spheres. The crux of the matter was whether Party 
policies should take the offensive or remain passive an 
fatalistic. This struggle between the two lines resulted 
a new period of activism: “Between 1960 and 1966, t e 
adherents of Liu Shao-chi’s line had tried to undermine 
the economic and social changes initiated in the country: 
side during the Great Leap Forward. The Cultural Revolu- 
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tion that followed was to provide the impetus for a 
massive socialist counter-offensive. . . . ”*? 
To return to Korea, once the initial difficulties of setting 
-the economy in motion had been overcome, the sociopoliti- 
cal problem of creating the institutional foundation for a 
new social system became sharply apparent. Indeed, there 
seems to be a direct relation between the speed of eco- 
nomic progress and the urgency of the need to tackle this 
problem. This is because old production relations can only 
contribute toward the new social order up to a certain 
point; after that they increasingly become an obstacle to 
further development. In the words of the Korean leader: 


Following the completion of the socialist transformation of 
productive relations and the establishment of a socialist sys- 
tem, the successful building of socialism and communism 
depends largely on how the socialist production relations 
are adapted to the constantly developing productive forces 
and how they are perfected; on how the superstructure is 
perfected to suit the established base; and finally on how the 


reverse influence of the superstructure on the foundations is 
to be stimulated.** 


While such interrelationships take shape more or less 
spontaneously under capitalism, they require a conscious 
strategy under socialism. This is where politics have to 
take command, regulating and transforming society. 


Under the socialist system, these interrelations should be 
planned and purposeful. The slightest error may cause 
grave damage to the revolution and to construction. To form 
such interrelationships correctly, it is necessary scientifi- 
cally to analyse the changing and developing situation and 
to apply the Juche principle. Several socialist countries suff- 


ered confusion and grave losses from failure to solve this 
question correctly.“ 


The fact that the leadership of the DPRK had such an 
early awareness of these intricacies in the construction of 
socialism was due to internal conditions. as well as to the 
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possibility of studying the example of other socialist coun- 
tries. 

In this context it is interesting to note that the Korean 
method represented a radical departure from the reform 
movement in Eastern Europe. The measures taken by this 
movement—granting greater independence to enter- 
prises, reducing planning to a system of macroeconomic 
indices, giving priority to economic criteria, and putting 
the emphasis on profits and individual material incen- 
tives—all tend to permit the market to play a more impor- 
tant role. Even some of these “reformists” themselves 
recognize the fundamental contradiction between their 
policies and the basic aim of socialism. Thus the Polish 
economist: Wlodzimierz Brus, although a firm spokesper- 
son for the “reform” movement, reaches such a conclusion 
when he unequivocally states that “the conviction that the 
socialist economy is a centrally planified economy is pro- 
foundly anchored in the theoretical and ideological atti- 
tude of the revolutionary labor movement.” He points out 
that “this is true not only in the general sense of the term, 


-but in all its elements, and in that respect the market 


mechanisms in the socialist economy constitute a foreign 
body which will have because of necessity to be tolerated 
for a certain time, but which will have to be eliminated as 
rapidly as possible with the greatest efforts.” Practice in 
Eastern Europe, however, has been going against pre- 
cisely this “theoretical and ideological attitude of the revo- 
lutionary movement.” Korea, on the other hand, in the 
spirit of the original socialist conception, sought a way out 
of these difficulties through a mass movement to renovate 
its systems of economic management and planning—in 
other words, putting politics in command without ignor- 
ing economic realities. 

Finding the right combination of these two elements is 
of decisive importance at all the different stages of social- 
ist construction. If either one is emphasized at the expense 
of the other, it can lead to negative results. “In the same 
way that ‘economism’ tends to ‘fuse’ the political and the 
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economic level, ‘voluntarism’ tends to ‘reduce’ the eco- 
nomic to the political level, practically ignoring its exist- 


ence, its laws, and, in the last instance, its determining 
action.”’*6 
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Chapter 9 
Administration 
and Planning in the DPRK 


A. ORGANIZING SOCIALIST AGRICULTURE 


The problem of the reorganization of economic ad-_ 


ministration and planning took on immediate importance 
in Korea upon the completion of the cooperativization of 
agriculture, handicraft, and small trade in August 1958. 


This date is considered to mark the first stage in the reor- 


ganization of production relations. 

In a country such as Korea, it is not surprising that the 
rural economy was always given special attention. Prag- 
matically speaking, the reason for this was that after the 
division, the North, poorly endowed from the point of view 


of agricultural resources, faced a serious food problem. | 


The war in 1950-1953 only reemphasized the vulnerability 
of this sector. In a more general sense, the failure to solve 
the rural question could, according to the Koreans, not 
only have paralyzed the national economy, but also hand- 
icapped the construction of socialism.! 


Administrative Changes 


Soon after the reorganization of production relations in 
the rural economy through cooperativization, the dis- 
parity between the new units of production and the old. 
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system of administration became apparent. This was be- 
cause the administration had originally been organized 
after the agrarian reform, at a time when the private farm 
had become the dominant economic unit.2 The one meas- 
ure following cooperativization which did most to give 
Korean agriculture its present physical appearance was 
the 1958 merger movement. Within two months of the date 
of its inception in August 1958, this movement reduced the 
number of cooperative farms to about 3,843, each compris- 
ing 275-300 households with a 130-500 hectare average. 

Economically, this consolidation was an important 
prerequisite for the promotion of land adjustment; the in- 
troduction of modern farming techniques, permitting a 
more rational utilization of human and natural resources 
and the elimination of waste; the planning of rural con- 
struction; and the diversification of production. Adminis- 
tratively, it paved the way for a streamlining of the local 
structure and a simplification of central supervision and 
control. It also facilitated the standardization of policies 
emanating from the center to the localities. Finally, the 
reduction in the number of production units permitted 
more efficient utilization of technicians at a time when 
they were in short supply. 

To reap the full advantages of this new situation an 
administrative change was introduced at the most basic 
level, with the head of what was formerly the rz people’s 
committee now assuming the functions of chief manager 
of the cooperative farm. Thus, rather than remaining a 
purely administrative body, the ri became a production 
unit with special ties to the higher administrative county 
level. This reform had the advantage of linking the local 
administrative organ more closely to the process of pro- 
duction, strengthening its leading role in the economic 
and cultural life of the countryside. 

As we have seen, in the second half of the 1950s the 
number of local industries in the rural areas was growing, 
while at the same time, there was increasing mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. This development of a more modern- 
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- ized agriculture with closer links to industry demanded - This reform strengthened the functioning of state or- 
the introduction of a more scientific, industrial type of gans in the management and planning of the entire 
management. In and of itself, of course, such a process is economy. Formerly, the people’s committees had . dealt 
hardly unique to socialist agriculture: “In capitalist coun- with the private sector of the economy, assuming respon- 
tries, too, all large farms worked by machines are run by _- sibility for controlling and adjusting its development. But 
such methods. This shows that although the capitalist and - with the establishment of socialist relations of production 
the socialist economy are fundamentally different eco- and the development of local industries, the situation de- 
nomic formations, technically advanced large-scale manded that all aspects of the local economy, both its 
agriculture, of whatever kind, can after all be managed agricultural and industrial sectors, be directed and coor- 
and run only by the industrial method of management.”? dinated according to a plan. In addition to their planning 
To cope with these changes, a new administrative unit functions and their duties of municipal administration, 
for agriculture had to be chosen. Previously the private, the new committees became responsible for the organiza- 
individual farms had been administrated through the ri tion of material supplies for the local working people as 
people’s committee. But when the ri was transformed into well as for education, health, and cultural activities.* 
a production unit, a cooperative farm, a change became Similarly, the expansion of industry generally, and of 
necessary. The cooperatives were considered too limited local industries in particular, proved incompatible with 
in size to serve as directing organs in rural areas, while the the old system of administration. To cope with the new 
province, on the other hand, was too large. As a result, the ‘problems a reform movement was started to shift some of 
county—with its approximately 10,000 chongbo of farm- the administrative responsibility from the central organs 
land, access to a considerable number of technical and to a level closer to the local production units themselves. 
management cadres, plus control over the necessary local , “In order to bring the guidance of industry by the state 
state enterprises such as machine stations, repair shops, organs closer to the production sites and to guarantee con- 
irrigation control offices, etc.—was chosen to become the crete and flexible guidance it was necessary to relieve the 
responsible unit for the agricultural production of the col- ministries and bureaus of their burdens to a considerable 


lectivized associations, now organized into 77. On the aver- extent and definitely strengthen the local organs of indus- 


age each county people’s committee was given jurisdiction trial management.” 

over twenty ri. But since the committee was also responsi- Thus the administration of local industry and construc- 

ble for such activities as industry, trade, education, cul- tion in the rural areas, formerly controlled by the central 

tural affairs, and public health in its administrative area, authorities (ministries and bureaus), was now transferred 

it could not function efficiently as the managing organ for to provincial management organs. The central organs 

the cooperative farms. In order to resolve this problem, themselves were reorganized and streamlined, making it 
county cooperative farm management committees were possible to send surplus managerial and technical person- 
established independently of the county people’s commit- nel to local areas. Even though this reform resulted in a 
tees. At the same time, but on a higher level, provincial certain degree of “decentralization” on a national scale, it 
rural economy committees were created as leading organs simultaneously meant a more efficient central adminis- 
for the county cooperative farm management committees. tration of the provinces. “The reorganization of the indus- 
This system has since become the backbone of agricul- trial management system has led to the strengthening of 


tural administration in the DPRK. centralized, unitary guidance in industrial management 
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and, at the same time, to the heightening of the role of the’ 
provinces and the further extension of democracy.”® | 
The granting of greater responsibilities to local state 
organs left the central ministries free to concentrate on 
the larger-scale, national industries. It also promoted the 
development of local industries, for the economic effect of 
the establishment of provincial economic organs and the 
degree of independence and initiative it conferred on the 
provinces allowed a more rational utilization of the re: 
sources and potentialities of local communities. Politi- 4 
cally speaking, this had the advantage of rendering the: 
responsibility for production and distribution more con-. 
crete. Whereas overcentralized administration tends to: 
give people a sense of impotence vis-a-vis what seems to. 
be an abstract and distant decision-making body, usually. 
located in the capital, the enhancement of the role of local - 
organs, with direct contact between the administrators: 
and the administered, strengthens the democratic, self-’ 
governing aspect of the system. : 


Relationship Between Cooperatives and State Organs 


As far as agriculture proper is concerned, the adminis- 
trative reforms had a variety of consequences. Even 
though a collectivized socialist economy is still semipri- 
vately owned, under the present Korean system coopera- 
tive farms are organically linked to the state economy, ' 
thus eliminating some of their fundamental weaknesses. 
Under the administration of the county cooperative farm 
management committees all cooperatives are able to 
maintain mutual ties and work out production plans cor- ' 
rectly, taking all the resources of the region into account. 
Previously, there had been little coordination between . 
cooperatives; and since they were unable to evaluate the . 
availability of water, machinery, and power, the plan- 
ning of production was plagued by uncertainty. : 

The new administrative arrangements also made it 
possible to improve the management of individual cooper- 
ative farms. In the past each had to rely on its own re- 
sources in administering the affairs of its dependent 
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households. Difficulties arose in the handling of labor ad- 
ministration, the management of finances and property, 
the establishment of the ratio of accumulation of con- 
sumption, and the drawing up of plans. Through the 
county cooperative farm management committees a su- 
perior method of management has been introduced. Each 
committee includes a chief engineer who is in charge of 
planning and other technical aspects of production, anda 
deputy chairman who sees to it that all communities have 
sufficient supplies. Not only does the new system assist in 
the administration of the individual cooperatives, but it 
works to integrate them more fully into the activities of 
the area. During our visit to the Chongsan-ri Cooperative, 
we were told that the previous year (1970) three hundred 
members had gone to help relieve a critical situation at 
another farm in the region. During the same year a num- 
ber of surplus laborers, their jobs made redundant by 
agricultural mechanization, had been sent to assist local 
industries. “Before, industry helped agriculture with its 
products, now agriculture is able to help industry,” we 
were told with a big laugh, probably indicating that this 
statement is still considered somewhat of an exaggeration. 
It is anticipated that with the further mechanization of 
agriculture and a corresponding reduction of labor inten- 
sity in that sphere as well as in industry, resulting in in- 
creased material benefits for all, the cooperative economy 
will undergo a radical shift toward public ownership. For 
the Koreans, the transition to a socialist formation would 
be inconceivable without the conversion of all property 
relations to ownership by the whole people. “Some people 
hold that the transition to communist society is possible 
even if the co-operative economy is retained, and go so far 
as to say that transition to communism is feasible even if 
the private economy is left intact. That is all wrong. 
Even though the transformation of ownership already 
Seems to be a realistic possibility, the policy at present is 
to move with caution. The next step will probably depend 
On the fulfillment of the tasks set by the current Six Year 
lan, which is said to be going very well. It is expected that 
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as the cost-accounting system is introduced in the country- 
side and further progress is made in the technical revolu- 
tionization of the rural sector, the peasantry will become 
increasingly receptive to more progressive working-class 
ideology. With the narrowing of the gap between the pro- 


ductive forces in industry and agriculture, and the peas- - 


antry’s attainment of a level of material well-being and 
culture approaching that of the industrial work force, the 
distinction between city and country will further de- 
crease, permitting the transition to the higher form of 
state ownership. 

This process, however, is not seen as the inevitable out- 
come of a set of economic determinants. In this connection 
another important side effect of the county cooperative 
farm management system is the link it forges between 
state and cooperative ownership, which works to 
strengthen the leading role of the state in the cooperative 
economy. With their unified control over local state-owned 
enterprises serving agriculture—including technological 
resources and means of production in such forms as repair 
shops, farm machinery factories, irrigation control offices, 
and livestock inoculation centers—these management 
committees are becoming an indispensable element of the 
rural economy. In the course of administrative activities 
each committee introduces modern methods and pro- 
motes the development of interdependence between the 
two existing forms of ownership. Each one “uses indus- 
trial management techniques to direct cooperative farms, 
and, in this way, links state and cooperative ownership in 
an organic way in production so that the technical and 
economic assistance of the state to cooperative farms may 
be increased decisively.”® 

It is interesting to recall that the creation of such a link 
has ever been a prime concern of socialist experiments in 
agriculture. In most socialist countries it has been mainly 
through the machine and tractor stations (MTS) that the 
connection between the two types of economy has been 
carried out. The state assisted collectivized agricultural 
units and promoted the technical revolution in the coun- 
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tryside through these state-owned MTS. But although they 
gave assistance to the peasantry, the MTS did not guide 
the productive activities of the farms and remained unin- 
tegrated into the socioeconomic development of the rural 
sector. More recently, however, the MTS in many coun- 
tries have been reorganized into simple tractor repair 
shops, passing on to the collectivized farms the burden or 
the privilege (depending on the way one looks at it) of 
buying tractors and machinery at their own expense. In 
the Soviet Union this step signaled a radical departure 
from former agricultural policies. When in 1958 Nikita 
Khrushchev dissolved the MTS and transferred the own- 
ership of their means of production to the collective farms, 
he was doing something which had previously been con- 
sidered a step backwards toward capitalism.° In a debate 
not long before his death, Stalin had criticized the propo- 
nents of conversion of state-owned MTS into collective- 
farm property, reminding his audience that a trial 
experiment in the 1930s had demonstrated the inadvisa- 
bility of such a policy. From a socialist viewpoint, he con- 
cluded, it would mean a step in the wrong direction. “The 
outcome would be first, that the collective farms would 
become the owners of the basic instruments of production; 
that is, their status would be an exceptional one, such as 
is not shared by any other enterprise in our country, for, 
as we know, even the nationalized enterprises do not own 
their instruments of production.”!® Such a move would 
also affect the national economy, in the form of “an exten- 
sion of the sphere of operation of commodity circulation, 
because a gigantic quantity of instruments of agricultural 
production would come within its orbit.”!! 

It is interesting to note that while this reform was being 
introduced in the Soviet Union, Korea was moving in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction, stepping up collectivization 
of the agricultural sector!? and consolidating the state- 
owned MTS. In Korea it was thought that a transfer of 
machines and tractors to the cooperatives would weaken 
“all people ownership” and give the advantage to the more 
well-to-do cooperative farms at the expense of those with 
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weaker economic foundations. Such a course would run 
counter to the entire political project of socialism; in fact, 
the Korean management system is expressly designed to 
avoid any such unnecessary differentiations. “In capitalist 
society where all the means of production are owned pri- 
vately by the capitalists and the dollar is almighty, the 
capitalists can buy tractors for their farms and have no 
alternative but to do so. But we cannot follow the example 
of the capitalists, for ours is a socialist collective 
economy.” !* Besides, in a country like Korea, with an in- 
creasing but still limited quantity of qualified technical 
personnel and farming equipment, it would put additional 
strain on the supply of both if each and every cooperative 
had to take care of its own needs. This could give rise to 
an element of competition quite different from the princi- 
ple of socialist emulation. As it is, the fact that tractors and 
trucks are not the property of the individual cooperatives 
permits more efficient utilization of such machines, since 
outside of the busy agricultural seasons they may be put 
to work elsewhere, in local construction, transportation, or 
the like. Such a diversified pattern of utilization might 
present certain complications if the machine stations 
were not public property. 

In some countries state ownership of the MTS led to 
practical difficulties, because the state-employed person- 
nel did not always work smoothly with the farmers. As a 
consequence, a system was introduced whereby a farmer’s 
payment was made in the form of a share in the harvest. 
Although some friction between MTS and cooperatives 
was also a problem in the DPRK, such a form of payment 
was not introduced. Farms pay a certain fee for the use of 
machines (including wages to operators), but no share of 
the harvest. 

While the relationship between the state and the collec- 
tivized agricultural sector is cemented through the 
agricultural machine stations and the county cooperative 
farm management committee, the latter organ is but the 
lowest in a nationwide hierarchy of state bodies. In the 
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administrative reorganization of agriculture the provin- 
cial rural economy committee plays a multi-faceted and 
significant role. With its control over machine factories 
and certain repair shops, it assists the county cooperative 
farm management committee and thereby oversees all ac- 
tivities related to agricultural production within the prov- 
ince. It is this provincial organ which draws up the 
production plans and supervises their implementation. It 
supplies the counties with items necessary for agricul- 
tural production—machinery, spare parts, fertilizer, 
chemicals, etc.—and is responsible for the scientific selec- 
tion of crops and seeds. A fertilizer application system has 
also been established under its supervision. It is further 
responsible for any adjustment in the labor force. On the 
administrative scale, the provincial rural economy com- 
mittee is subordinate to the central agricultural commis- 
sion and the Administration Council (Cabinet) with 
respect to the fulfillment of production. The provincial 
committee has thus taken over the functions formerly ac- 
complished by the ministry of agriculture. This leaves the 
more important tasks of working out long-term measures 
for agricultural development to the highest organ of 
agricultural administration, i.e., the central agricultural 
commission. Its functions include responsibility for pro- 
grams related to the general development of agriculture, 
such as upgrading of rural technology and machinery, 
better seed selection and experimentation, land improve- 
ment, long-term perspectives for land reclamation, soil 
and fertilizer analysis, improvement of animal stock and 
stockbreeding as well as measures for the development of 
other activities in the countryside. This central commis- 
sion is under the direct: authority of the Party Central 
Committee and the Administration Council and is respon- 
sible to these organs for the long-range planning of rural 
affairs, including the training of engineers and scientists 
and large-scale land reclamation. 

This division of administrative functions between the 
central agricultural commission, the provincial rural 
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economy committees, and the county cooperative farm 
management committees raises agriculture to the level of 
industry. It links the cooperative economy to the national 
economy and makes it possible to coordinate more im- 
mediate tasks with more long-term development. 


The Chongsan-ri Spirit and Method 


Since the problems of socialist construction are of a 
political nature the reorganization of administrative or- 
gans should not obscure the fact that the Party plays a 
dominant role on all levels, from the highest to the lowest, 4 
as Kim I] Sung has made clear: “Just-as the Presidium of 
the Party Central Committee leads at the center and the 
Provincial Party Committee leads in the province, so the 
County Party Committee must exercise overall leadership 
- in the socialist revolution and socialist construction in the 
county, and all establishments and organizations in the 
county, without exception, must come under the leader 
ship of the County Party Committee.” . 

In other words, the county people’s committee relies on 
the collective leadership by the county party committee 
for the formulation and implementation of policies. Below 
this level there are no central Party organs but only the ; 
Party organizations at the ri level, which are considered : 
political cells under the direct leadership of the county 
Party committee. In this way the Party remains in contact” 
with the masses on the various collective farms, thus ena- © 
bling it to gauge public opinion on issues affecting the 
policies of the county people’s committee as well as to 
propagandize for its own policy. This conforms with the . 
Korean conception of the mass line: ‘ 


Dynamic and creative wisdom, as a rule, is found among the 
masses. Fragmentary and immature as the opinions of the 
masses may be at first, it is the duty of Party workers to grasp 
them in good time, and supplement and systematize them 
through collective discussions. The Party’s leading organs 
should then disseminate among the masses the opinions 
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which have thus been summarized and systematized, and 
lead the masses to put them into practise. This is precisely 
what constitutes political leadership, living leadership. '® 


Through the Party organizations, policy decisions made at 
the administrative level are supported and encouraged by 
all Party members down to the local cells and the work 
teams. True, there is a pattern of direct dependency in the 
relationship between masses and Party, but this is because 
both discipline and a sense of proportion are considered 
necessary in order to avoid chaos: “That cadres should 
learn from the masses does not mean that everyone may 
offer a conclusion in his own way, which will lead to a 
state of anarchy.”!” 

Because of the constant new developments within the 
agricultural sector, the system of coordinated guidance 
had scarcely come into being before it needed to be re- 
vised. Many Party cadres and administrative officials were 
at first politically and practically unprepared to cope with 
the new and complicated problems. Only through a 
change in the system of work and method of direction 
could these weaknesses be overcome. In February 1960, 
during an “on-the-spot guidance” session by President 
Kim Il Sung at Chongsan-ri in Kangso county, a new 
method and system of direction for Party and state func- 
tionaries was introduced. 

The main feature of this “Chongsan-ri spirit and 
method,” as it is called, was the introduction of a system 


of relations between higher and lower organs, with the 


emphasis on political work and mass involvement. These 
new principles of guidance were later extended from 
agriculture to the industrial sector. 


The essentials of the Chongsan-ri method are that the 
higher organ helps the lower, the superior assists his inferi- 
ors and always goes down to work places to have a good 
grasp of the actual conditions there and to find correct solu- 
tions to problems. [This method] gives priority to political 
work or work with people in all activities, giving full play to 
the conscious enthusiasm and creative initiative of the 
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masses so as to ensure the fulfillment of the revolutionary 
tasks. This is not only a powerful method of work, enabling 
us to carry out immediate revolutionary tasks successfully 
and substantially, but a powerful method of education that 
enhances the ideological and political levels and the practi- 
cal ability of the functionaries and revolutionises the 
masses. !® 


In this manner the center assists the provinces, the prov- 
ince assists the counties, and the county assists the 
agricultural units. This system also initiated internal 
Party reforms aimed at getting rid of formalistic adminis- 
trative and bureaucratic procedures in day-to-day work. 
Priority was to be given to political work, and here too 
there was a descending order of guidance, from the high- 
est to the lowest levels. The basic approach was to per- 
suade and to educate rather than simply to give orders 
through administrative decree. “By giving precedence to 
politics, which is what we have been calling for, we mean 

_ doing the political work first, followed by other work. 
When political work is done well, administrative work 
will naturally go well, too.”!9 Through collective consulta- 
tions with Party organs, activists receive guidance in their 
daily work of organizing and encouraging all workers to 
meet and overfulfill the production targets. 

But the administrative reorganization and the improved 
system of political guidance for the producers by no means 
meant that the question of material motivation could be 
disregarded. As Kim II Sung put it, “To make light of the 
principle of material interest, while claiming that we are 
building socialism is the violation of the elementary prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. We must resolutely combat 
such a phenomenon.””* This is a very important question 
in the rural sector. To stimulate the efforts of the peas- 
antry, the principle of socialist distribution, i.e., to each 
according to the quantity and quality of work, was en- 
forced. On the one hand, socialist distribution is consid- 

- ered a major step toward democratization. On the other 
hand, it is also acknowledged to be a kind of concession to 
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the remnants of a capitalist mentality. But given the pre- 
sent subjective consciousness of the people, any other 
policy would tend to encourage their desire for an easy, 
idle life, causing a decrease in productivity. 

Apparently, due to administrative deficiencies, this 
principle was in some cases applied in a negative manner 
—as when people with special skills were given more 
work points for their labor than were the laborers in the 
fields, who worked longer hours.?! A policy of rewarding 
skills instead of actual work, if allowed to continue, could 
produce differences within the cooperative communities 
and undermine their solidarity. In the struggle against 
this tendency there is an attempt to involve the whole 
collectivity, thus ensuring that the problem would be re- 
solved to the satisfaction of the majority. “Work-points 
should be appraised not by any individual at his own will 
but by several people collectively, strictly in keeping with 
the norms. It is necessary, in particular, to listen to the 
unbiased opinions of the masses. And the assessment of 
work-points should be made each day on the work site, not 
in the offices as in the past.””? 

In this policy of stimulating productive activity, over- 
fulfillment of planned targets was rewarded through a 
bonus to the work team. This favored a kind of collective 
emulation drive for increased production: “Of course, it is 
most important of all to enhance the voluntary en- 
thusiasm of the working people by educating them in com- 
munist ideology. But this must be coupled with a material 
stimulus to raise their enthusiasm and increase the out- 
put. Apart from this, emulation is unthinkable. The work- 
ing people will not be very enthusiastic about emulation 
that brings them little benefit.””* This question of motiva- 
tion is equally relevant to industry and will be discussed 
in a special section below. 


The Group Management System , 


Because agriculture still remains under a semisocial- 
ized form of ownership, from the Koreans’ point of view 
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the rural question has not yet been fully resolved. This 
explains the constant movement of reforms and adminis- 
trative innovations in this sector. In 1966, for example, the 
group management system was introduced, giving new 
strength and direction to agriculture. Previously the pri- 
mary production unit had been the cooperative farm work 
team, consisting of five or six subteams with fifteen to 
twenty-five laborers each. Both work teams and subteams 
were frequently shifted from one field or task to another, 
a method hardly conducive to the farmers’ development of 
an individual sense of responsibility. 
_ The new “small work-group contract system,” approved 


at the Fifteenth Plenum of the Fourth ‘Central Committee. 
in November 1965, organized groups of ten to twenty-five | 


farmers into production units, each of which was then put 
permanently in charge of a certain area of land, a certain 
task, or a certain instrument of production. This arrange- 
ment has given a greater sense of responsibility to the 
group and is more gratifying to the team members. Now 
they can see the concrete results of their collective labor, 
whereas before they were shunted around to so many 
fields and assignments in the course of a year that they 
could never follow through on any one job. The political 
advantage of the system is described as permitting greater 
cohesiveness to develop within the group participating in 
collective labor and thus facilitating political work at the 
' production site itself. It also gives the peasants an oppor- 
tunity to participate more actively and concretely in the 
management activities of the farms and the conduct of 
local affairs. Within a limited group assuming mutual re- 


sponsibility for the most efficient utilization of labor and’ 


_the maintenance of various tools and other resources, an 
individual is more likely to have a voice in decision-mak- 
ing. This serves to enhance his or her sense of responsibil- 
ity for common property. In other words, through this 
latest arrangement the individual member of a coopera- 
tive farm probably becomes more involved socially, politi- 
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cally, and economically in the affairs of his or her 
production unit. 

Having been furnished with the necessary means “of 
production and labor force, the subteam is responsible for 
the fulfillment of a work plan covering the entire year as 
well as for a certain yield per hectare of cultivated land. 
The plan is drawn up by the county cooperative farm man- 


-agement committee, approved by the work team leader, 


and discussed by the members of the subteams. In this 
manner, the state agricultural macroplan is broken down 
into microplans, enabling each cooperative farm member 
to understand his or her concrete functions in the light of 
the overall tasks assigned by the state plan. This is how the 
centralized and detailed planning system of the country is 
carried out in the rural sector. 

As far as distribution is concerned the group manage- 
ment system should make it possible to define work norms 
and evaluate work days in a more direct and democratic 
manner. A per-chongbo quota is set for each group in ac- 
cordance with the plan, and the number of work days is 
calculated in relation to the average quantity of work done 
by the members. Once the number of work days has been 
determined, the matter of payment is assessed on an in- 
dividual basis, taking into account the efforts he or she has 
displayed during the production cycle, and is finally de- 
cided through discussions. In cases of severe disability or 
illness, the entire community assumes financial responsi- 
bility for the worker’s family. The amount of support cor- 
responds to the average previous income formerly earned 
by the worker and is paid out of a common fund. Minor, 
temporary illness, however, is usually the responsibility of 
the individual. 


Capitalist Remnants in Socialist Agriculture 


Both the system of ownership and the form of income 
(payment in kind) prevailing in the countryside indicate 
that from the point of view of socialism the rural sector 
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has not yet completely been purged of presocialist charac- 
teristics. AS we have already mentioned, during the for- 
mation of cooperatives each farmer was given individual 
proprietorship of a small plot of land—and this, inciden- 
tally, is the last remnant of private ownership of means of 
production in the entire economy. In these small kitchen 
gardens surrounding peasant houses vegetables are cul- 
tivated and a few chickens and pigs may be raised either 
for sale or for private use. The small size of the plots— 
thirty to fifty square meters, depending on the quality of 
the soil—was part of a conscious policy to avoid the crea- 
tion of material conditions that might retard the ideologi- 
cal education of the farmers. 


If co-operative farmers are given large kitchen gardens, 
they may be interested only in them instead of taking an 
active part in the co-operative farm work and their selfish-. 
ness will grow. Therefore, we intentionally allotted small 
private kitchen gardens to our farmers so that they might rid 
themselves of egoism and small proprietor mentality, de- 
velop the collectivist spirit and whole-heartedly participate 
in collective labour on the co-operative farms.” 


In comparison with other socialist states the DPRK’s 
private plots are of limited size and significance. In the 
Soviet Union they made up 4 percent of the cultivated land 
and accounted for more than 20 percent of agricultural 
‘production prior to World War II.74 In China, too, the pri- 
vate plots have been considerably larger and have played 
a bigger role in household income.” It is perhaps no exag- 
geration, therefore, to say that Korean agriculture is one of 
the most politically advanced of all the different socialist 
countries. 

But this is not the same as saying that the socialist objec- 
tive has already been reached in Korea. For example, the 
farmers are allowed to sell their surplus produce on the 
“free peasant market” at prices which are, to a certain 
extent, still determined by supply and demand. Since Ko- 
’ rean society is in a transitional phase, the peasant market 
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is seen as a capitalist remnant which, under present con- 
ditions, performs a necessary function. Its main justifica- 
tion is that it fills certain consumer demands which are 
not yet entirely covered by the socialist sector. 

Should the peasant market be abolished prematurely it 
is feared that it would lead to black marketeering and 
unnecessarily incriminate or throw suspicion upon a 
fairly substantial segment of the population. Conse- 
quently, the solution is not to be found in radical adminis- 
trative measures. The “leftist” tendency to ignore the 
concrete conditions must be restrained and a moderate 
policy adopted, even though the long-term objective is still 
the elimination of this phenomenon. It is foreseen that two 
basic factors will contribute to progress toward this goal: 
(1) the development of industry and technology, resulting 
in an abundance of all types of consumer goods at state- 
owned shops; and (2) the shift from cooperative to state 
ownership. Under such conditions, “sideline” production 
and the related peasant market will lose their economic 
justification. The dialectical development of the produc- 
tive forces and the transformation of the forms of owner- 
ship in the rural economy will thus bring the entire system 
of distribution further into line with the ideals of social- 
ism. “Therefore, when the two sorts of ownership are 
welded into the single ownership of the entire people, the 
individual sideline economy will vanish, due to the devel- 
oped productive forces, and consequently, the peasant 
market will disappear and the circulation of commodities 
as a whole will become unnecessary. Then, products will 
be distributed under a supply system.”?’ Furthermore, the 
abolition of commodity production itself is clearly one of 
the goals transitional societies must reach on their way to 
a higher form of society. 

The kitchen garden may supply the farmer’s household 
with additional revenues, but his main income, in the 
form of cash as well as grains and other natural products, 
is derived from participation in collective labor on the 


farm. Usually, collective distribution takes place follow- 
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ing the harvest; the incomes may vary over the country as - 
a whole, since some cooperative farms are better off than : 


others. From our study of several cooperative farms dur. 


ing a visit in 1969 it could be deduced that in 1968 each | 
household had averaged 3.5 tons of rice and 800 won. (The . 
average yearly per-capita consumption of rice is cal- . 


culated to be about 200 kilograms. After the harvest the 
working cooperative farmers are allowed to keep 400 kilo- 
grams, elderly people and children somewhat less. The 
surplus, which probably depends on the size and composi- 
tion of the household, may be sold to the state at the above- 
mentioned highly subsidized price.) On a return visit in 
1971 we asked cooperative farmers the same questions as 


before, and their answers indicated increased revenues. In - 
Chongsan-ri, which is probably somewhat of a model, in - 


1970 the average cash revenue had been 1,420 won per 


family, plus 4.3 tons of rice. In 1971 it was calculated to - 


amount to 5 tons of rice and 1,500 won. If these figures are 
correct, they indicate a rapidly increasing income for the 
rural population. This trend was confirmed with the an- 
nouncement in 1974 that real income in the countryside 
had grown about 70 percent, from 1970 to 1973 (for indus- 
trial workers the corresponding figure was 60 percent). 
In order to get a true picture of the standard of living of 
the cooperative farmers it must be recalled that besides 
inexpensive housing, heating, and electricity they have 


access to a wide range of social and cultural benefits. Ev- | 
erybody has fourteen days of paid vacation, while old peo- . 


ple or people with special needs get thirty days, including 
free stays at sanatoriums. All cooperatives include shops 
whose selection of consumer goods seems as good as that 
available to city dwellers. Each cooperative has its own 
nurseries, kindergartens, and schools; each has several 
cinemas, a house of culture, laundries, and a small hospi- 
tal. A high percentage of farmers take correspondance 
courses, and every adult attends some kind of political 
study group. Today it is already becoming difficult for the 
foreigner to distinguish the young farmer from his coun- 
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terpart in the cities. In outward appearance—clothes, 
mannerisms, education—they seem very much alike. 
The development of the productive forces to solve the | 

question of socialist agriculture and the immense effort to 
raise the cultural level of the peasantry have been accom- 
panied by an ongoing attempt, using noneconomic means, 
to influence the rural population in the ideological sphere. 
Failure to do this may retard development and cause great 
harm to the process of socialist transition. “If the peasants 
are not awakened ideologically, feudal-Confucian ideas 
may revive in the countryside and capitalist ideology may 
readily infiltrate. In other words, the backwardness of the 
countryside paves the way for the penetration of all kinds 
of virulent ideological poison and provides a hotbed for its 
growth. It is a serious obstacle to the building of social- 
ism.”28 Certainly many remnants of feudal behavior still 
exist in the Korean countryside; sometimes elderly work- 
ers may be seen taking off their caps when a superior 
cadre approaches; some women still adopt an exaggerated 
attitude of submissiveness. Some signs of paternalism 
may also be noticeable to the foreign visitor. Nevertheless, 
in the Party’s policy toward the rural sector it is empha- 
sized that no rash measures ought to be taken, as an in- 
fringement on the farmers’ interests would bring not only 
political losses but economic ones as well. 


B. TRANSFORMING RELATIONS 
OF PRODUCTION IN INDUSTRY 


It is true of all socialist countries that because of the 
more advanced form of ownership in industry, production - 
relations in this sector are inherently more socialist than 
those in agriculture, where cooperative ownership is still 
dominant. Empirical evidence has shown, however, that 
nationalization of industry and the development of the 
productive forces are not by themselves sufficient precon- 
ditions for the establishment of a socialist system. As the 
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recognition of this fact is of rather recent origin it may be 


of interest to discuss the question on a more general level ; 


as well as in relation to the practical solutions employed 
in the DPRK. 


| The Scope of the Problem 


The elaboration of any realistic policy of socialist indus- 


trialization presupposes a recognition of the underlying - 
mechanisms of the capitalist mode of production. The 


dominant feature of industrial capitalism is that the 


means of production are controlled by capitalists, whose’ 
existence and survival as a class is connected to their abil- 


ity to satisfy an inherent drive for profit. This profit, usu- 
_ally described as the return on invested capital, is in 
reality the surplus value created by the labor of the pro- 
ducers. The main motivation of management, planning, 


control, and organization in capitalist enterprises thus 
consists in the creation and increase of this surplus value. 


Industrial management under such a system must by defi- 
nition reflect this concealed and unwritten law of the capi- 
talist mode of production. 

Technically speaking, this socioeconomic formation 
may be characterized as a system in which a socialized 
work process coexists with individual or private appro- 
_ priation of the collectively created wealth—i.e., in which 
no control or voice in the utilization of this wealth is ac- 
corded to the majority, to the producers themselves. Since 
the workers are cut off from any decision-making about 
the production process (organization of work, quantity or 
quality of the products, utilization of the surplus, etc.) they 
have a very limited interest in the unit’s overall economic 
performance. Furthermore, because they are aware of the 
fact that any improvement of the management system is. 
invariably translated into intensified exploitation of the 
producers, they tend to develop various forms of defensive 


reactions.” The political antagonism which exists in this . 


type of society may be said to be the diréct result of the 
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contradiction between socially created value and its pri- 
vate appropriation. Under capitalism, this usurpation of 
the product of other people’s labor is legitimized by the . 
existing form of property relations, which bestows this 
privilege on the capitalists by virtue of their ownership of 
capital and means of production. 

However, although this element is basic to it, the capi- 
talist mode of production is much more than a simple 
question of property relations. 


. . capitalism is not only the ownership of the means of 
production. This private property reflects a complex proc- 
ess: by it man loses the ownership of his own labor through 
alienation, the parceling out and the rigidity of the produc- 
tive cycle, which in turn implies a technical and hierarch- 
ical division of tasks, and which in turn presupposes a cer- 
tain type of priorities in the development of productive 
forces, development which creates a certain science, a cer- 
tain culture and a certain type of reproduction of science 
and culture, of competence and roles.*° 


The recognition that many of these secondary aspects of 
the capitalist mode of production do not disappear au- 
tomatically with the transformation of the ownership of 
the means of production is a vital point in the understand- 
ing of the problem of socialist transition. 

The main reason for this state of affairs has to do with 
the historical development of the productive forces them- 
selves. Since industry was historically developed under 
capitalism, the capitalist mode of production has become 
so intrinsic to industrialization that without a conscious 
struggle, capitalist forms will tend to survive and re- 
produce themselves in both the economic and ideological 
spheres. The scope of this phenomenon and the tasks in- 
cumbent on a socialist strategy are summarized by 
Charles Bettelheim: 


Thus, capitalist relations of production took shape before 
machine industry; the latter develops under the domination 
of capitalist relations of production, to form the specifically 
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“capitalist” mode of production. In the same way socialist 
relations of production begin by exerting their action on 
historically given productive forces; it is through a definite 
transformation of these forces that the specifically socialist 
mode of production can be constituted.*! 


The problem in a transitional economy is that even 
though private capitalist ownership of the means of pro- 
duction has ceased to operate, elements of the old system 
may still survive in the sphere of industrial relations. Un- 
less this situation is remedied, such remnants will tend to 


reproduce conditions similar to those existing in preso- 
cialist society. The results may be politically damaging to | 


the project of socialism as well as detrimental to economic 
development. Complicated as the problem may appear, 
the implications are quite clear. As a leading member of 
the Party factory committee at the Daean Electrical Plant 
in Korea put it, “Without destruction of the old manage- 
ment system we cannot display the superiority of social- 


ism.” For Marxists this will seem strikingly analogous to | 


the theory of the need to destroy the capitalist state ma- 


chinery in order to construct a socialist society. The re- 


markable thing about Korea is its surprisingly early 
recognition of this complex problem, as well as the solu- 
tions it prescribed. 

During the reconstruction period following the Korean 


War the old production relations based on individual man- . 


agement had still proved capable of generating effective 
economic growth. This was due partly to the simpler ad- 
ministration required in an unsophisticated economy, and 
partly to the massive efforts stimulated by the Chollima 
Movement, with its political mobilization of all producers. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting that in a discussion with the 
authors a Korean industrial cadre described the pre-1961 
system as one of “handicraft management.” 

With the complexities involved in managing an expand- 
ing and increasingly diversified economy, basic weak- 
nesses began to appear signaling the urgent need for an 
adjustment of production relations. Indeed, as one ob- 
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server points out, in these conditions, “it became all the 
more evident that a system of control and administration 
of a factory at the discretion of a manager or a group of 
several specialists did not fit in with the new circum- 
stances.”22 This was accentuated in those cases where the 
Party failed in the correct performance of its control func- 
tions. Arbitrary methods became a more common feature 
of management. 

As far as the producers were concerned, they tended to 
react to this situation by losing interest in the production 
process, considering their work a necessary evil, merely a 
means of earning a livelihood. If such a frame of mind 
were allowed to become dominant, the possibilities for 
stimulating their initiative and enthusiasm would become 
correspondingly limited. The scope of the problem is viv- 
idly described by Kim I] Sung: 


It must be admitted that the old system of factory manage- 
ment, though it was a socialist one, still retained capitalist 
elements in many respects. Elements of bureaucracy, de- 
partmentalism, and individualism were found in a large 
measure in that system. Superiors used to shout commands 
at their subordinates in a bureaucratic manner, instead of 
going down to the lower units to help them; the spirit of 
cooperation between workshops was lacking; and among 
some people there was a tendency towards individualism of 
the “You attend to your business, and I’ll do mine!” variety. 
Therefore, under the old system of work it was not possible 
to give full play to the activity and creative initiative of the 
workers, people busied themselves for nothing, and no 
achievements were made in production.** ; 


Besides affecting the rate of economic growth, such diff- 
erences among the people may lead to antagonistic contra- 
dictions with grave political consequences. In a discussion 
of the events in Poland in December 1970, when riots by 
workers took place in various cities, the editors of Monthly 
Review recognized the importance of the workers-versus- 
managers contradiction in an economy where capitalist 
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server points out, in these conditions, “it became all the 
more evident that a system of control and administration 
of a factory at the discretion of a manager or a group of 
several specialists did not fit in with the new circum- 
stances.”2? This was accentuated in those cases where the 
Party failed in the correct performance of its control func- 
tions. Arbitrary methods became a more common feature 
of management. 

As far as the producers were concerned, they tended to 
react to this situation by losing interest in the production 
process, considering their work a necessary evil, merely a 
means of earning a livelihood. If such a frame of mind 
were allowed to become dominant, the possibilities for 
stimulating their initiative and enthusiasm would become 
correspondingly limited. The scope of the problem is viv- 
idly described by Kim I] Sung: 


It must be admitted that the old system of factory manage- 
ment, though it was a socialist one, still retained capitalist 
elements in many respects. Elements of bureaucracy, de- 
partmentalism, and individualism were found in a large 
measure in that system. Superiors used to shout commands 
at their subordinates in a bureaucratic manner, instead of 
going down to the lower units to help them; the spirit of 
cooperation between workshops was lacking; and among 
some people there was a tendency towards individualism of 
the “You attend to your business, and I’ll do mine!” variety. 
Therefore, under the old system of work it was not possible 
to give full play to the activity and creative initiative of the 
workers, people busied themselves for nothing, and no 
achievements were made in production.* 


Besides affecting the rate of economic growth, such diff- 
erences among the people may lead to antagonistic contra- 
dictions with grave political consequences. In a discussion 
of the events in Poland in December 1970, when riots by 
workers took place in various cities, the editors of Monthly 
Review recognized the importance of the workers-versus- 
managers contradiction in an economy where capitalist 
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ownership may have been transformed but industrial re- 
lations have remained more or less unchanged. 


The managers operate according to what are essentially 
capitalist standards. Their economic thinking and deci- 
sion-making are directed to the goals of production, produc- 
tivity, competitiveness in international markets: these are 
seen as ends, not as means. And the means to these ends are 
precisely the workers who are to be manipulated by propa- 
ganda, incentive schemes, fear of loss of income, dread of 
unemployment, etc. This not only resembles the economic 
ideology of capitalism, it 7s the economic ideology of capital- 
ism.*4 


From a middle- or long-range perspective, to remain at 
such a stage—or even, perhaps, to prolong it by strength- 
ening the role of the managerial elite—can, despite the 
absence of private ownership of the means of production, 
mean a survival or revival of capitalist forms contrary to 
the project of socialism. The existence of such a possibility 
during the transition period testifies to the complexities of 


the capitalist mode of production, and thus to the impor- - 


tance of correct analysis of the interaction of social pro- 
duction relations in laying the foundation for a new 
socioeconomic system. 


As such means, state capitalism and nationalizations—even 
those put into operation by a workers’ state—still do nothing - 
more than displace the effects of the contradictions that re- 
sult from the “private” character of the possession of the 
social means of production. If the change in the class char- 
acter of political domination opens the way to the elimina- 
tion of these contradictions, it is because it opens the way to 
the elimination of the enterprise, initially by “limiting” its 
autonomy, and then by making possible its “revolutionariza- 
tion.”* 


In other words, if the capitalist mode of production is to 
be displaced entirely, the transformation of property rela- 
tions in the industrial sector must be followed by a “revo- 
lutionization” of the nature of the “enterprise” as it took 
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form under capitalism, a radical change in the direction 
of the establishment of socialist relations. 


The Daean Work System 


The framework for such a transformation, implying a 
limitation of the autonomy of enterprises, is first of all 
appropriate planning, combined with what is known as 
the mass line—that is, a line which is both the cause and 
effect of the politicization and involvement of the masses 
in the process of economic development and socialist con- 
struction. Far from obstructing production, such a line 
favors greater output. This understanding seems to have 
been a. basic component of the Korean socioeconomic ex- 
periment: “We can say that whether or not we can build 
socialism and communism faster and better depends after 
all on how we bring the creative ability and talents of the 
working people into play, how we organize and use social 
labour and how speedily we raise labour productivity.” 
The new system of industrial administration was inaugu- 
rated in December 1961, during a visit by Premier Kim Il 
Sung to the Daean Electrical Machine Factory, and was 
given the name of the Daean work system. 

It is the special Korean political style for most new poli- 
cies to be introduced through “on-the-spot guidance” ses- 
sions during visits by the Korean leader to agricultural 
cooperatives, industrial enterprises, or other institutions. 
After a series of meetings, virtual “teach-ins” often lasting 
several days and sometimes going on for weeks, there is a 
generalized application of the policy in corresponding 
units throughout the country. Such a procedure not only 
facilitates the presentation of new policies to the country 
but also reinforces the Chongsan-ri spirit in administra- 
tion, with superiors helping inferiors in a nonbureau- 
cratic way. “In giving on-the-spot-guidance, the Party has 
always solved the main issue and created a model in one 
place and systematically popularized the practical experi- 
ence gained there. Thus, it has combined general and 
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specific guidance and has successfully overcome subjecti- 
vism and formalism in guidance.”*” By creating a model 
which is widely publicized, a living example is provided 
for general emulation. 

As far as the Daean work system is concerned, its main 
characteristic is the application of the Chongsan-ri spirit 
and method to the field of industrial management. Its es- 
sence is that industrial relations should relate more di- 
rectly to the nature of socialism and overcome the 
nonsocialist deficiencies previously present in the system. 
In the words of a Korean observer, the Daean work system 
means “to embody the mass line in economic control; to 
get rid of survivals of capitalism in economic manage- 
ment such as bureaucracy, over-centralization -and in- 
dividualism, and to implement the Chongsan-ri spirit and 
method, enabling workers to contribute to the maximum 
in accelerating socialist construction.”** (“Overcentrali- 


zation” here refers to the concentration of responsibility 


and decisions in the individual management system.) 

The concrete measures involved in overcoming the 
shortcomings included: (1) abolition of individual man- 
agement and its replacement by collective management in 
the form of the Party factory committee; (2) an improved. 
system for supplying materials to the production site and 
providing for the welfare of the producers; (3) the creation 
of a method of unified and detailed planning accompanied 
- by anationwide guidance system involving the active part- 
ticipation of workers at the production level. 

Formerly, the ministry of industry appointed the 
manager of each enterprise, usually a Party member. The 
manager made all decisions and was solely responsible for 


planning and production at the factory. With the increas- — 


ing complexities of a modern economy, however, this form 
of management was leading to excessive subjectivism, 
causing harm to production and endangering the socialist 
project. 

The new system is described as an attempt to remedy 
this situation. The Party factory committee assumes the 
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highest authority at the level of the enterprise. Ways of 
solving questions affecting production and workers’ ac- 
tivities, as well as methods of carrying out decisions, are 
arrived at through collective discussions within the com- 
mittee, whose members are elected by the factory’s Party 
members. To be effective this committee has to be rela- 
tively small, its precise numbers depending on the size of 
the enterprise. At the Daean Electrical Plant, with a labor 
force of 5,000, the Party factory committee is made up of 
35 members who meet once or twice a month, while the 9 
members of the executive board keep in continuous con- 
tact. Sixty percent of its members are production workers, 
with the remainder representing a cross-section of all fac- 
tory activities, including functionaries, manager, deputy 
managers, engineers, technicians, women’s league repre- 
sentatives, youth league members, trade union members, 
and office employees. Its composition thus gives it access 
to all socioeconomic aspects of the enterprise and the lives 
of its workers. 

This committee has become what is called the “steering 
wheel” of the industrial unit, conducting ideological edu- 
cation and mobilizing the workers to implement the col- 
lective decisions and to fulfill the production target. 
Through its connection to the Party it has a clear picture 
of overall policies and aims as well as the exact function 
of the individual enterprise in the national context. In 
other words, this setup ensures that politics are given pri- 
ority. According to Kim Byong Sik, “The basic content of 
the Daean work system is to strengthen the leading role of 
the Party in the economy, to draw broad working masses 
into active management and control of factories, and to 
encourage them to display their creative capacity and tal- 
ent to the fullest extent.”°® The Party factory committee 
acutally represents only the highest level of a whole struc- 
ture within each enterprise which eventually—through 
the work-team leaders and the Party cells—reaches every 
single worker. As it was explained to us, all Party mem- 
bers are concerned with the work of the committee, the 
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manner in which it carries out the political lines and con. 
ducts its activities. 
Wherever one goes, it seems people have a clear under- 
standing of problems and the significance of their efforts 
in the light of the entire socioeconomic context. This pro- 
vides for a strong sense of motivation. Thus, at iron plants . 
the visitor will be told about the importance of iron in the : 
building of industry. At the cooperatives the slogan of’ . 
“rice is socialism” will be quoted. The food-processing fac- ‘ 
tory will explain the efforts to “alleviate the burden of 
women” and talk at the textile factory will be about the. 
necessity of making the entire people “equally well © 
dressed.” And so forth. . 
The fact that the managers and engineers, responsible © 
for the implementation of the collective decisions of the ° 
- factory committee, likewise belong to it, allows for close : 
coordination at the highest level of the enterprise, ena- — 
bling political, administrative, and economic work to be | 
carried out in a more coherent and purposeful manner. 
The collective leadership practiced through the Party fac- 
tory commitee is considered a defense against subjecti- 
vism, enabling the combined wisdom of workers, 
technicians, and administrators to play a determining © 
role. , 
A second important innovation was the establishment of © 
a “general staff” under the leadership of the chief engi- 
- neer, who in turn is directly responsible to the factory 
director. Thus the chief engineer, previously responsible 
only for the technical department, is now the “chief of 
staff” of a “headquarters” encompassing all planning, 
technical, and production departments of the enterprise. 
Due to his technical knowledge and experience the chief 
engineer is said to be best able to supervise these vital 
functions and to become the first assistant to the manager. - 
He is also a member of the Party factory committee. This 
new organization of all the departments directly involved 
in the production process under a kind of strategic “head- 
quarters” has facilitated what is described as “unified and 
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concentrated guidance combined with collective leader- 
ship.” This was a departure from the old system where 
there were no close connections between the technical, 
planning, and production departments: “In the old work 
system, many production processes were separated front 
each other and there was no general staff that could direct 
production in an integrated way.”*° Experience had 
shown that in drafting work plans many cadres had little 
contact with those who were supposed to carry them out. 
In some cases officials only signed documents, while pro- 
ducers had to rely on their own initiative in order to ac- 
quire the different materials necessary to fulfill the 
directives. When difficulties arose in the production proc- - 
ess, the blame was generally passed down the line. With 
the new system this bureaucratic method of work is said 
to have been replaced and superior cadres are now sup-. 
posed to go down to the production sites, where the work 
plan is drafted and carried out, so that knotty problems 
may be worked out in close collaboration with the inferior 
cadres and workers. Further, not only are the different 
production departments combined in an organized man- 
ner, but supporting functions not directly connected to 
production are integrated into the collective factory ad- 
ministration. 

Departments for these supporting functions have been 
systematized under the following categories: (1) material 
supply, (2) labor administration and financial affairs, and 
(3) welfare work. Each is put under the leadership of one 
to three vice-managers (their number depending on the 
size of the enterprise) who work under the authority of the 
manager and are members of the Party factory committee. 
Even though not directly related to production, these de- 
partments serve it by creating an environment in which 
producers at all levels can concentrate their efforts on out- 
put. A consistent attempt seems to be made to eliminate 
any worries or material shortages the producers may en- 
counter at work or at home. 

The material supply department fulfills the following 
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duties: (a) responsibility for the detailed plan of supply for 
the entire factory; (b) responsibility for bringing material 
to workshops so that the producers do not waste their time 
searching for it; (c) management of store rooms, using 


materials as economically as possible; (d) control of. 


material consumption; (e) shipment of finished goods out 
of the factory as well as internal transportation between 
the different workshops. 

The labor supply and financial department is responsi- 
ble for labor allocation plans that can anticipate needs for 
increased labor or for redistributions of labor within the 
factory. It organizes the work shifts and workteams, gives 
political education to the workers, and is responsible for 
increasing labor productivity. It is also responsible for the 
administration of wages. The financial department, 

‘which is often included in this division, assumes the re- 
sponsibility for the financial plan and the calculation of 
production costs as well as for the control of monetary 
affairs. 

One of the most interesting innovations of this indus- 


trial reorganization has been the formation, under a 


deputy manager, of a supply committee responsible for 
the welfare of the personnel. In the case of very large 
enterprises the main sphere of this committee’s activities 
is the ku area (the neighborhood where factory personnel 
live). In this neighborhood a ku management committee 
‘has been established with the factory deputy manager 
serving as chairperson and with a membership including 
representatives of the kz municipal committee, the heads 
of schools, kindergartens, and nurseries, the director of 
the local hospital, the heads of the central shops, etc. This 
ku committee is responsible for all aspects of the lives of 
the workers and their families: housing, fuel, deliveries of 
consumer goods, various services, education, health, laun- 
dry, dining halls, cinemas, houses of culture, etc. Agricul- 
tural supplies are guaranteed by the allotment to the ku of 
a certain area of land on which workers may engage in an 
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informal sort of farming. At the Daean plant this commit- 
tee has charge of 70 chongbo of vegetable fields, a chicken 
farm with a daily capacity of 45,000 eggs, a pig farm, and 
an orchard of 80 chongbo of fruit trees. Any further sup- 
plies needed for the 5,000 workers employed at this plant 
are obtained through arrangements with nearby coopera- 
tive farms, although these cooperatives are not directly 
connected with the kw. 

As in the case of the administrative reorganization of 
the countryside, this system serves to make local adminis- 
tration more flexible and democratic. Mistakes and fail- 
ures, minor everyday nuisances which if left untended, 
might develop into real sources of resentment—all these 
may be solved on the spot by people who are well known 
to everybody. When the local organs of administration as- 
sume the responsibility for any shortcomings, it is difficult 
to put the blame on some distant and unknown body of 
administrators and, in the final analysis, on the system of 
socialism itself, as has increasingly been the case in coun- 
tries with extreme centralization. Indirectly, socialism 
comes out reinforced. Although such considerations may 
not be acknowledged explicitly, they are nevertheless im- 
plicit in the Korean method of administering a modern 
socialist economy. 

The Daean work system’s concrete contributions to in- 
dustrial relations may be summarized as follows: (1) man- 
agement of the enterprise is now conducted through the 
collective leadership of the Party factory committee 
which assumes direct and indirect responsibility for the 
functioning of the plant; (2) politics are given priority, 
with the masses mobilized to resolve all questions relating 
both to production and to the conditions of the producers; 
(3) a system of mutual assistance, with the more ex- 
perienced helping those who are less so, has been institu- 
tionalized as part of the struggle against bureaucratic 
methods of work, while responsibility is encouraged; (4) 
industry is managed in a more scientific and rational way. 
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. Struggle Against Bureaucratism 


By 1962 the Daean system was fully implemented on a 
national scale, not only in industry but in agriculture as 
well. The Koreans describe this form of industrial man- 
agement as representing the “mass line combined with 
scientific methods.” In their opinion, it is precisely the 
mass line which ensures the scientific principle, as 
“science without the mass line is useless.” 

Accordingly, it is only through mutual contacts between 
producers and industrial cadres that problems of an ad- 
ministrative and technical nature can be solved effi- 
ciently. Such cooperation tends to focus increased 
attention on the concrete, objective conditions, while 
minimizing elements of subjectivism. Further, the intro- 
duction of a method of collaboration whereby senior 
cadres help junior cadres, technicians help nontechni- 
cians, those with knowledge teach those who lack it, and 
workshops assist each other in a spirit of “one for all and 
all for one,” not only ensures that knowledge is not 
monopolized, but is said to encourage the emergence of a 


mentality more conducive to socialism and communism. | 


The establishment of scientific management and plan- 
ning under Party leadership and on the basis of the mass 
line, is described as a precondition for policies contribut- 


ing objectively and subjectively to the creation of a new — 


society. “The Daean work system, which basically and 
decisively strengthens the leading role of the vanguard 
party and the socialist state in the economy and realizes 
the principle of democratic centralism in economic man- 
agement, is of great importance in strengthening the func- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat.”*! 

The variable element in this entire system and its weak- 
est link, is the extent and success of the struggle against a 
bureaucratic mentality through the institutionalization of 
the principle of mutual assistance. The implementation of 
the Chongsan-ri spirit and method is based on the recogni- 
tion that—in the last instance—the strength of any system 
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depends on the people involved: “The management struc- 
ture can be made to demonstrate its strength only when it 
is combined with a corresponding method of work. Re- 
peated reorganization of the management structure will 
be of no use where work is conducted bureaucrat- 
ically.” 4 

The struggle againt bureaucratism is a long-term proc- 
ess and it is difficult for visitors to get an absolutely clear 
picture of whether the reforms in agriculture and industry 
are having the expected results. But the awareness that 
there is a problem, and will be for some time to come, 
seems to be a precondition for its elimination. The main 
responsibility for the struggle against this phenomenon is 
assumed by the political party, which must prevent such 
tendencies from emerging within its own ranks. 


In its method and style of work, a ruling party should always 
guard against the tendency to wield party authority and 
practice bureaucratism. After a party has come into power, 
the danger of putting on airs and violating the mass line 
increases among some functionaries who are not armed 
firmly with the Marxist-Leninist world outlook. That is why 
the party should constantly improve its method and style of 
work in order to implement the mass line and ensure proper 
leadership for the revolution and construction.*° 

This means that Party cadres carry a special obligation 
to implement this antibureaucratic line in their work both 
inside the Party and outside of it—that is, in the produc- 
tion process itself. In this respect it is generally felt that 
the cadres must possess qualities which can only be ac- 
quired through organizational work and contact with the 
masses. Similarly, it is of the utmost importance to the 
attitude of cadres that they accept the principle of criti- 
cism and self-criticism.“ 

Certain Korean documents in which Kim II Sung criti- 
cizes such attitudes as bureaucratism and subjectivism 
among functionaries, make it clear that problems still ex- 
ist. Yet the case of the Chinese Cultural Revolution, which 
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came as a surprise to all the so-called China experts, ; 
should have taught observers of socialist experiments a: 
certain restraint with regard to any conclusions. An out- . 
sider can never truly grasp the internal dynamics of a. 


social system. Nevertheless, one is tempted to conclude 
that in Korea, with the implementation of collective lead- 
ership in factory management, under the guidance of the 
Party and the mass line, progress has been made in the 
correct direction. 

Generally speaking, the new management system seems 
to have eliminated an important capitalist remnant in the 


realm of industrial administration, and industrial rela- 
tions are now more in harmony with the law of develop-.- 
ment of a socialist economy. According to the latter, the . 


greater the scope of the economy and the more advanced 
- the development of production, the more rapid the rate of 
economic growth will be. 


The decisive significance of the Daean work system lies in 
the fact that it is based on this objective law of development 
and that it is adapted to socialist production relations—the 
economic management system best suited to the expanding 
productive forces—and that it perfects the superstructure, 
the administrative system of the Party, state and economic 
organizations in such a way that these may be adapted fully 
to the established base.*5 


Furthermore, since a Korean industrial enterprise has 
its own political and affiliated organizations, its own edu- 


cational institutions, and its own supply and social wel- - 


fare systems it ceases to be purely a production unit in the 
restricted sense of the word. This is emphasized still fur- 
ther by the existence at all major enterprises of a sys- 
tem of workers’ militias called the worker-peasant Red 


Units.*® Experience has shown, as will by now be abun- © 
dantly clear, that giving priority to political aims is not in. 


conflict with the demands of the economy but rather leads 
to positive economic results. 
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The influence of the Daean work system was an impor- 
tant factor in the introduction of improved unified and 
detailed planning system on the national scale. This sys- 
tem operates under the leadership of the Party and the 
state while at the same time involving the active partici- 
pation of the masses. 

“Socialism” and “planning” are terms which have 
become almost synonymous. This is due to the fact that in 
a socialist economy, based on the social ownership of the 
means of production, the spontaneous forces of competi- 
tion among individual capitalists are lacking; thus, were 
it not for-the plan the economy would remain static and 
there would be no means of setting the economic system 
in motion. At the same time, the plan, in addition to being. 
an economic operation, fulfills the sociopolitical function 
of resolving social contradictions. 

Under socialism all the means of production, resources, 
raw materials, and labor power are thus set in motion 
through a plan dealing directly or indirectly with all as- 
pects of socioeconomic activities. In this respect, it is a 
task of paramount importance in socialist construction to 
show constant concern for the interests of the population. 
Economically, this is done by striking the correct balance 
between accumulation and consumption—i.e., the need to 
combine expanded future reproduction (which is likewise 
future consumption) with short-term human require- 
ments. In addition, there are problems to be solved in 
charting a course of balanced development between, city 
and country; between agriculture and industry; and be-' 
tween various branches of industry (heavy and light in- 
dustry, ore-extracting and processing industries, and so 
on). Dissension may even arise between provinces. All 
these potential conflicts of interest, which fall into the 
category of “contradictions among the people,” need not 
be antagonistic if they are resolved in a way that contrib- 
utes to the realization of the political project of socialism. 
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The socialist state has only one socioeconomic means of 
resolving these contradictions—the plan. “As we always 
point out, planning is one of the key issues that influence 
the success of socialist economic construction.”* 


Overcoming Previous Weaknesses 


Through such measures as the land reform, the nation- 
alization of industries, and the various economics plans 
(beginning in 1947), a certain amount of experience was 
acquired in the DPRK. Even during the Korean War the 
wartime economy was run in a planned manner. But by 
the early sixties, as we have seen, with the expansion of 
production and technological development some short- 
_ comings became apparent. This was partly because the 
previous planning process had been modeled on foreign 
systems, in what Korean economists and leading functio- 
naries now consider to have been a “dogmatic” fashion. 
Due to this weakness, difficulties were created by the sub- 
jectivism of the personnel involved in both planning and 
production. Thus, basic differences of interest manifested 
themselves between the demands of state-planning func- 
tionaries and the producers. Central planners asked for 
maximum output from production units without being 
able to guarantee more than a minimum of material sup- 
_ plies. At the production level the opposite tendency could 
be observed, namely to devote a minimum of effort to out- 
put tasks while requesting maximum supplies. These 
problems were not unlike those which arose in Eastern 
Europe at approximately the same time. 

A second, closely related source of difficulties was the 
fact that while the planners at the center had exhaustive 
knowledge of the economic life of the country as a whole, 


as well as of the prospects for economic development, they - 


were often relatively unaware of the objective reality at 
the production level such as the output potential specific 
to each plant. The producers, on the other hand, were fully 
acquainted with their own particular conditions, includ- 
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ing the production reserves of their enterprises, but gener- 
ally lacked awareness of the economic life of the country 
and the prospects for national development. As the Ko- 
reans point out, these contradictions revealed themselves 
to be the result of subjectivism on the part of state plan- 
ners on the one hand, and departmentalism and local pa- 
triotism among the producers on the other. If left 
unremedied such a situation was bound to become a real 
hindrance to realistic and scientific planning. 

In order to be effective the solution had to ensure that 
central planners were given access to a complete evalua- 
tion of objective conditions on the local level, including 
production reserves. But these factors are extremely nu- 
merous and complicated and it seemed impossible for the 
planners to grasp them fully without assistance from be- 
low. Since the Daean work system had secured the in- 
volvement of the producers in the management of the 
enterprises, it followed logically that the question could 
best be solved by letting the working masses participate 
actively in planning, thus permitting their creativity and 
hidden talents to be further unfolded. This idea became 
the driving force behind the method known as the unified 
and detailed planning system, established in 1964. 

Parallel with the development of a system whereby the 
masses could be drawn into the planning process, a na- 
tional administrative reorganization was undertaken. Re- 
gional planning commissions were established in the 
country’s provinces under the direct supervision of the 
state planning commission. Similar state planning organs 
were set up in cities (district level) and counties, with 
corresponding sections at factories and enterprises. 

On none of these levels are such state planning organs - 
in any way affiliated with the corresponding unit of local 
government. The same applies to state planning sections 
at the factory and enterprise level, which function as local 
branches of the regional state planning commissions. 

With the establishment of this network of state bodies, 
operating at a number of different levels yet kept separate 
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from the pre-existing local planning bureaus, the state 
planning commission is able both to take root in localities 
and, at the same time, to serve the national interest by 
performing a sort of “checks and balances” function for 
units of local administration. Such coordination of re- 
gional and national affairs did not exist in the past. At 
present, the tasks of the state planning organs basically 
involve supervision of the planning at their respective lev- 
els: controlling and investigating production reserves as 
well as providing guidance and assistance in the estab- 
lishment of the plans. These bodies also report any short- 
comings (failure to organize production rationally, waste 
of labor and materials, etc.) to their superiors, right on up 
to the highest state institutions. In this manner a unified 
administration, coordinating the planning of the national 
economy from the center down to localities and produc- 
tion units, has been introduced. 

Any system, however, depends in the last analysis on the 
human element and the style of work employed in carry- 
ing out the tasks. Only the implementation of the mass 
line—the essence of the Chongsan-ri spirit and method 
and the Daean work system—can, according to the Ko- © 
reans, assure objective and scientific plans. Bureaucra- 
tism and formalism are incapable of marshaling all the 
available reserves and potential of the national economy. 
Only after it has been discussed by the masses is it possible | 
for the plan to reflect, scientifically, the factors of produc- 
tion, and only when political work has been carried out 
among the producers can the plan successfully be carried 
out. A certain interrelation has to be established between 
the capacities of the producers and the projects of the 
planners. Because of their limited knowledge and per- 
spective, functionaries at local levels are not always able 
to take advantage of existing resources. Sometimes they 
reflect the narrow interests of their institution or region 
rather than the national objectives. Therefore, guidance 
and assistance by the state planners is of decisive impor- 
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tance in making the plan active and not allowing it to sink 
jnto inertia. 


Planning Through Producers’ Participation 


Under the present comprehensive system, planning has 
developed into a sociopolitical procedure rather than an 
exclusively economic one. Its broad scope allows both pro- 
ducers and planners to participate, giving more positive 
results than could be achieved by an arbitrary determina- 
tion of the various goals. The actual process through 
which this plan is established consists of three distinct 
stages: (1) the calculation of preliminary figures; (2) the 
definition of control figures; and (3) the determination of 
target figures. , 

Formerly, the planning process started with control 
figures being sent by the state planning commission down 
to ministries, bureaus, and enterprises, which would then 
adjust their draft work plans accordingly. Often the con- 
trol figures did not correspond to the existing possibilities. 
Since control figures are now arrived at on the basis of the 
preliminary figures worked out at the enterprises them- 
selves, these basic weaknesses have in principle been 
eliminated. Today, in fact, the planning process begins at 
the factory level with mass meetings and discussions at 
workshops. The producers democratically arrive at deci- 
sions about the quantity and quality of what they can 
promise to produce given a certain availability of materi- 
als, technology, and labor. This preliminary decision is 
then conveyed upward through two parallel routes (local, 
regional administrative bodies and ministries on the one 
hand, and state planning organs on the other) passing 
through each of the higher administrative organs in turn 
on its way to the central planning authorities. At all levels 
comments and suggestions are added. The state planning 
commission compares the drafts received and arrives at a 
set of control figures, taking into consideration the Party 
line on economic construction. After these figures. have 
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been examined and discussed by the Administrative 


Council (formerly called the Cabinet), they are presented 
for approval and signature by the Politburo of the Central 


Committee of the Workers’ Party. Following this evalua- 
tion at the highest political level, the control figures are 
first sent back to the state planning commission, then 
passed down to the lower organs along the same two routes 
utilized on the way up. 


These figures now represent the aim of the Party and -! 


take on a quasi-legal status. They form the basis upon 
which target figures are elaborated, following renewed 
widescale discussions by workers in factories and enter- 
prises, where Party members conduct political work and 
explain the Party’s aim. Often, it is said, the target figures 
are set higher than the original control figures. These tar- 
get figures are again sent up to the state planning commis- 


sion where they are reexamined before being sent to the 


Administrative Council. This latter body sometimes has to 
settle cases where there is a divergence between the state 
planning commission and the ministry of planning de- 
partment. After it is passed by the Administrative Council, 
the plan is submitted to the Central Committee of the 
Party for final approval. All that remains is for the Ad- 
ministrative Council to work out a more detailed version 
of the plan. When this procedure is completed the plan 
takes on the status of a state law that no one has the right 
to revise or violate. This process, involving all the produc- 
ers and different organs, is considered an effective means 
of resolving most planning problems. As a Korean plan- 
ning expert explained to us, “Drawing up plans through 
this procedure enabled us not only to realize the detailed 
planning but also to solve the problem of combining demo- 
cratic centralism with the mass line in planning more 
elaborately.”“® 


One technical weakness which had formerly existed 


was that the state plan concentrated on major items such 
as volume of ore or steel, number of tractors, etc., while 
ignoring minor but essential supplies (screws, nails, bolts, 
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cogwheels, bearings, and the like). Shortages or lack of 
such items could result in serious dislocations in the pro- 
duction process. The actual provision of these items was 
left to the appropriate ministries, on the basis of what had 
been called a “moral plan.” “A moral plan,” we were told 
somewhat sarcastically by the same planning functionary 
quoted above, “meant one by which each partner may or 
may not carry out the request of the other.” Such arbitrari- 
ness has now been overcome by including all industrial 
products in the state plan, thus replacing the “moral plan” 
for secondary items with a definite plan having the force 
of law. Besides, since self-reliance is an important ele- 
ment in the production process of most enterprises, many 
of them are now able to manufacture their own machines 
or spare parts, thus reducing their dependence on outside 
supplies. 

Another advantage under this system is that the state 
planning agencies can better coordinate the general eco- 
nomic development of the country with the management 
system of every single factory. This ensures that the plans 
will be geared to actual conditions in all branches of the 
economy, localities, and enterprises, with all indices 
aligned down to the smallest detail, and all organs and 
cells set in motion by the precise implementation of the 
plan. It should be emphasized, though, that none of these 
institutions can be expected permanently to retain its pre- 
sent form. Adjustments will have to be made in accord- 
ance with current technological and productive develop- 
ments in order to fulfill future tasks. This need for con- 
stant improvement is stressed in Korea: “It is by no means 
an easy thing, however, to have everything correctly 
planned. We have been carrying on a planned economy for 
over 20 years and we have kept on emphasizing that the 
plans must be objective. But planning is still not quite in 
order.”’49 

At a time when most Eastern European countries are 
encountering difficulties in running their economies, 
Korea has taken a leading position in the development of 
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its own socialist management and planning. As Kim Il 

Sung points out, there were no ready-made formulas: 
Ihave read the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. I have read 
also the works of Stalin who had the experience in person- 
ally leading socialist economic construction. I have studied 
many foreign planning systems as well. But no reasonable 
system of planning suitable for our specific conditions was 
to be found in any Marxist-Leninist classics or in books writ- 
ten by foreigners. We had no alternative but to develop the 
universal Marxist-Leninist theory on planning in conform- 
ity with our country’s reality and to perfect the planning 
system of our country with our own brains.*® 


Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the unified and 
detailed planning process instituted by the Koreans is its 
originality. But even though their methods may not serve 
as a model, in the sense of being copied by others, the 
Koreans do seem justified in considering their efforts a 
contribution on both the theoretical and practical level to 
the construction of socialism. . 


Notes 


1. “Ifa socialist state fails to put great stress on rural construction, its 


countryside will be left behind, and eventually it will be compelled / 


to buy even grain for food from other countries. In sueh a case the 
complete victory of socialism would be impossible, and the country 
indefinitely lamed.” [Kim Il Sung, “Speeding Up Construction of 


Socialism in the Countryside,” September 24, 1968, in Selected 


Works, vol. V (Pyongyang, 1972), p. 202.] 
2. Even in the immediate postwar years the need had been felt for an 
administrative system whereby closer guidance could be given to 
units on the lower levels, thus speeding the carrying out of state 
policies. Previously, the countryside (beyond the hamlet level) had 
been administratively divided into three political levels: the ré, the 
township, and the county. A reform was introduced in 1953 through 
which the number of 7i was reduced from 10,666 to 3,772 and the 
intermediate township unit was abolished altogether. Above the 


on 


10. 


11. 


13. 
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ri, the counties—which had increased in number from 97 to 173— 
remained under the jurisdiction of the once 8, now 9, provinces. (Cf. 
Robert A. Scalapino and Chong-Sik Lee, Communism in Korea, vol. 
[J (Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of California Press, 1972), pp. 1062-1063. 
Kim I Sung, “On Further Strengthening and Developing the 
County Co-operative Farm Management Committee,” November 13, 
1962, in Selected Works, vol. Il (Pyongyang, 1965), p. 394. 
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1961, in Selected Works, vol. II, p. 173. 
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Ibid. Koreans do not use the term “decentralization” to describe 
these changes, since in fact they strengthened centralizedleader- 
ship, in contrast to the process in Eastern Europe. 

Kim II Sung, “On Further Strengthening and Developing,” p. 399. 
Kim Byong Sik, Modern Korea (New York: International Publishers, 
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Chapter 10 
Contributions 
to Theoretical Questions 


One of the guiding principles of economic thinking in 
the DPRK is the conviction that socialism is the mode of 
production most conducive to rapid economic develop- 
ment. From the foregoing chapters it will be clear that 
Koreans see development not as an automatic outcome of 
an increase in the national product but in terms of struc- 
tural changes. Actually the “growth” formula much in 
vogue with Western economists often seems to be a pre- 
scription for more of the same—which in the context of 
the Third World means continued underdevelopment. As 
a matter of fact, some of the so-called high-growth Third 
World countries—including South Korea—demonstrate a 
consistent pattern of economic dependence and lack of 
internal sectoral integration. 

Looking back on the many changes implemented in 
North Korea, one feels inclined to conclude that it was 
precisely the background of structural underdevelopment 
which forced it to develop an early understanding of the 
necessity to revolutionize not only the economic base but 
also the superstructure. The material point of departure 
probably didn’t leave any margin for neglect. 

According to the Juche principle, Koreans view eco- 
nomic development as a transformation of the relations of 
production generated by underdevelopment, whereby the 
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economy is made to move increasingly in the direction of | 


satisfying internal needs. Whereas underdevelopment 
may be characterized as a situation of structural noncon- 
vergence of internal needs and resource utilization, the 
Juche approach implies, as we have seen, precisely the 


opposite: to make internal resource utilization converge — 


with internal needs. 

Internationally speaking, Korean socialists believe that 
ultimately all countries will have to build their economies 
on such an internally integrated pattern of self-reliance. 
Moreover, such a process is seen by them as the only sure 
method to abolish the unequal international division of 
labor and to establish equality among states. 

On the more theoretical level, this way of thinking is 
related to the socialist project of gradually moving away 
_ from the domination of market mechanisms. An impor- 
tant prerequisite for reaching such a goal would seem to 
be a policy of increased equalization of distribution. Par- 
ticularly in Third World countries, where.demand (in 
terms of purchasing power) has often been extremely un- 
evenly distributed, a great discrepancy exists between on 
the one hand, “demand,” and on the other hand, basic 
human needs—the majority barely having the means to 
subsist. A more equal distribution of buying power would 
open the way to increased convergence of demands and 
needs, whereby the domestic market becomes activated to 


such a degree as to be able to stimulate a more balanced . . 


internal development of the economy (breaking the rela- 
tions of dependence). Furthermore, such a strategy is the 
material precondition for the continuous political mobili- 
zation of the masses. 

Because of its former colonial status the DPRK is still 
employing itself in the rapid development of its produc- 
tive forces. According to Koreans, the historical reason for 
their country’s colonization was the feudal system’s in- 
ability to develop the economy. In discussing the question 
with us, one official put it this way: “In the 1860s, the Meiji 
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bourgeois restoration in Japan initiated the construction 
of railroads and the manufacture of heavy weapons. At 
that time our feudal lords were still riding horses and 
using bows and arrows!”—the implication being that im- 
perialism could exploit the country’s weakness. Korean 
socialists are determined to avoid any reoccurence of this 
state of affairs. Besides, the nation is still divided and it is 
that through its economic achievements the regime in the 
North promotes the process of reunification. Finally, the 
DPRK feels a responsibility toward the Third World: 
Through its economic advances, the country enhances the 
appeal of socialism in those geopolitical areas which capi- 
talism has been unable to develop. 

But this is not to deny the fact that a stage will be 
reached in the development of the productive forces 
where a radical break will be necessary in order to fulfill 
the aims of classical socialist thinking. The scope of this 
future change was expressed in a rare prediction by Karl 
Marx: “The true wealth being the full productive power of 
each individual, the scale of measure (for social wealth) 
will no longer be labor time, but disposable time.”! This 
formulation implies not only the fullest development of 
science and technology but also a total revision of all 
previous socioeconomic norms. Instead of measuring effi- 
ciency by the ability to produce as much as possible in a 
process of endless growth, the true measure of rationality 
in such a future society would rather be to produce only 
what was necessary for the fullest human expansion of all 
individuals. From a somewhat different angle, modern 
ecological studies tend to project such a vision not only as 
a politically determined choice, but as a necessity imposed 
by nature. Such speculations about long-term perspectives 
are not yet the order of the day in any socialist society, 
including the DPRK. Nevertheless, the present pattern of 
trends and priorities may have a decisive influence on 
future possibilities. 
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Against Revisionism in Economic Thinking 


For many years it had been an accepted fact among mos 
socialist economists that the rate of economic develop-: 
ment at the beginning of the socialist process was far -su-. 
perior to that of capitalism. However, in the last decade or « 
so, new theories have emerged, maintaining that after an. 
initial period of relatively rapid growth, development ‘ 
tends to stabilize at a moderate rate. Empirically, the rate: 
of growth of agricultural and industrial production slowed | 
down in the DPRK during the 1960s (mainly, we think, due. 
to factors external to the Korean development “model”). - 
Nevertheless, this line of argument is vehemently de-: 
nounced as antisocialist by the Koreans: 


To deny the rapid development of the large-scale socialist 
economy is a revisionist economic theory ignoring such law- 
ful demands of the socialist economy. It is nothing but a 
sophistry brought forward by some people to justify the fact - 
that their technical progress is slow and their economy stag- 
nant because they, talking about “liberalization” and_ 
“democratic development,” did not educate their working 
people and, as a result, the latter is ideologically so slack- 
ened as to fiddle about and loaf on the job. If one wants to 
develop production constantly at a high rate by giving full 
play to the superiority of the socialist system, one must op- 
pose revisionism which introduces the capitalist way of en- 
terprise management into socialist economic management, 
refusing the dictatorship of the proletariat and crying for 
“democratic development” and “liberalization.”? 


Korean socialists feel that in order to bring out the su- 
periority of the system, a proper correlation of the follow- 
ing factors is essential: (1) the planned and balanced 
development of the economy, (2) the planned and rapid 
development of technology, and (3) the revolutionary en- 
thusiasm and creative initiative of the masses. This last 
element, considered the most decisive, depends in the last © 
analysis on correct political work: “The essential excel- 

‘lence of the socialist system lies in the fact that the work- 
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ing people freed from exploitation and oppression, work 
with conscious enthusiasm and creative initiative for the 
country and the people, for society and the collective, as 
well as their own welfare.’ For socialism, therefore; the 
problem is to find a method of breaking down all the eco- 
nomic, organizational, and ideological constraints on 
mass initiative. In fact, this may be considered one of the 
key strategic questions during the construction of social- 
ism. 

What this implies is that political considerations are of 
the greatest importance. The Korean emphasis on politics 
is based on the Leninist formulation that “communism is 
Soviet power plus electricification.” Kim I] Sung poses the 
question, “What is meant by the Soviet power, mentioned 
by Lenin?” and goes on to offer the following interpreta- 
tion: 


It means no less than the dictatorship of the proletariat. It, 
therefore, means that the state of the working class should 
continue the class struggle and carry out the ideological and 
cultural revolutions to remould the consciousness of the peo- 
ple and enhance their technical and cultural level, and ac- 
complish the task of working-classizing and revolutionizing 
the whole society. By electrification it is meant that tech- 
nology should be developed to such a high level as to be able 
to make all the production processes automatic and the 
material-production basis of society be greatly consoli- 
dated.‘ 


Only when what the Koreans call the ideological and 
material fortresses have been captured, can the march 
toward socialism and communism be completed. 

Since Lenin died before this theory could be imple- 
mented, the question of a correct correlation between po- 
litics and economics was left open to various inter- 
pretations. In Korea it led to an ideological confrontation 
with “economism” — the tendency to give predominance 
to economics at the expense of politics in the sphere of 
social relations: 
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Some people. . . refuse to correctly understand and put into 
effect this proposition of Lenin’s. We must categorically op- 
pose Right opportunism in the field of economic theory in. 
order to accelerate socialist construction at a higher rate. If _ 
we do not take issue with the Right deviation in the eco- 
nomic field, weaken the proletarian dictatorship, do not con- 
duct political work, foster individual selfishness among the 
people, and try to make the people move merely with money, _ 
we cannot call forth their collective heroism and heuristic 
initiative and, accordingly, we cannot successfully carry out 
the tasks either of technical revolution or of economic con- 
struction.§ 


As we have seen, the nationalization of the means of. 
production is only the first step in a long process of trans- 
forming the entire structure and direction of production 
away from market relations. Moreover, the very existence 
of enterprises as separate economic units has a tendency 
to reproduce capitalist social relations. In this light, the 
Korean effort to revolutionize the enterprise by developing 
new systems of management, supply, and planning which 


draw the masses into the decision-making process, is an ‘ 


attempt to eliminate capitalist remnants in the super- 
structure. 

But at the same time, such capitalist categories as com- 
modity production, the law of value, and a certain degree 


of monetary calculation—all remnants of the market | 
economy—continue to operate after the installation of © 


people’s power. As pointed out by Charles Bettelheim, 2 


whole series of ideological and material preconditions — 
have to be met before they can be eliminated: “The notion 


of a ‘direct’ and ‘immediate’ abolition of market relations 


is as utopian and dangerous as the notion of the ‘immedi- . 
ate abolition’ of the state, and is similar in nature: it disre- - 
gards the specific characteristics (i.e, the specific. 
contradictions ) of the period of transition which consti- — 
tutes the period of the building of socialism.”® Neverthe- ~ 


less, the attitude taken toward these matters is decisive for 
the analysis of the entire social process.: 
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Capitalist Categories in Transitional Societies 


What, then, is the significance of commodity production 
and the law of value in the transitional process? And why 
are they in fact accorded special attention in Marxist anal- 
yses? It must be recalled that under capitalism commodity 
production and the law of value constitute the mech- 
anisms that make it possible for the owners of the means 
of production to obtain their profits; they are, in a way, the 
very sinews and muscle of capitalist relations. Histori- 
cally, it is more than probable that people originally pro- 
duced things only for their own use or, at most, for 
purposes of simple barter. But with increased productivity 
and the division of labor production begins to be carried 
out by independent, separate units for the purpose of ex- 
change—the products, in other words, take the form of 
commodities. The value of these commodities is deter- 
mined by the labor socially necessary for their production 
and is realized through exchange, i.e., sale. What is known 
as the “value” of commodities, therefore, is nothing but 
disguised labor. Under conditions of commodity produc- 
tion the law of value conceals the true content of social 
relations—the private appropriation of social surplus la- 
bor. Commodities become fetishized and the producers 
alienated from their products. 

On the macroeconomic level, other, related mechanisms 
are worth mentioning. Under capitalism the prices of 
commodities tend to fluctuate around their value; it is 
these fluctuations, indicating effective demand, by which 
production is regulated. Consequently, the utility of pro- 
duction (and labor) under capitalism is measured not by 
its ability to fulfill human needs, but its capacity to pro- 
duce surplus value in the form of profits. In this manner 
the law of value conditions the development of the means 
of production, affecting all operations of production and 
circulation in a blind and anarchic manner. The result is 
unequal development and social distortions both within 
and between nations. Economically, the competition be- 
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tween separate producers and the anarchy of production 
inherent in a private commodity system result in waste 


and destruction of both labor and material. The law of. 


value as it operates in private commodity production may 

be said to constitute the very mechanism which originally 

led to the birth and development of capitalist relations. 
In the context of socialism, the existence of commodities 


and the law of value is clear evidence that the social for- ~ 
mation in question is not yet a mature socialist society, but - 


is in a process of transformation. The aim of production is 
no longer the private appropriation of social surplus labor 
in the form of profits, but its social accumulation and utili- 
zation to satisfy various social needs. Under these modify- 
ing circumstances the question must be: How do these 
categories affect socialist construction? As long as capital- 

‘ist categories remain in existence, the danger persists of 
introducing or maintaining concepts foreign to socialism, 
ie., of reverting to the supply-and-demand criteria of mar- 
ket relations and allowing planning to be overly in- 
fluenced by monetary calculations based on. such 
relations. 

Accordingly, it is only to the extent that socioeconomic 
functions are given conscious political direction that such 
dangers may be averted. By pointing to these basic issues 
and comparing the classical Marxist theory with the prac- 
tice of different socialist countries, Charles Bettelheim 

“may well have discovered new tools for analyzing the 
problems of transition.” The interesting aspect in the pre- 
sent context, however, is that Korean theoreticians seem to 
have themselves been aware of the problematic and have 
gone back to original Marxist concepts in order to work out 
a strategy in the spirit of Juche. 

In their analysis of transitional societies, Marxist econo- 
mists often refer to certain remarks by Friedrich Engels 
on the society of the future. According to Engels, planning 
in a socialist formation would be based on economic calcu- 
lations rather than the monetary calculations that typify 
nonsocialist societies. In his opinion, such economic cal- 
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culations would have to be based upon a comparison of the 
use values of different objects in relation to the labor in- 
volved in their production. It would thus be a more direct 
form of calculation, and not—as in the case of capitalism . 
—an indirect evaluation through the intervention of com- 
modities and value measurements. “The useful effects of 
various articles of consumption, compared with one 


another and with the quantity of labor required for their 


production, will in the end determine the plan. People will 
be able to manage everything very simply, without the 
intervention of much-vaunted ‘value.’ ”® 

One of the reasons this prophecy has not yet been 
fulfilled in any country calling itself socialist, is probably 
that the process of socialist transformation took place first 
in economically underdeveloped countries and not, as pre- 
dicted, in the highly industrialized ones. That, in any case, 
is the explanation offered by the Koreans. “Engels, on the 
supposition that socialist revolutions would triumph al- 
most simultaneously in highly advanced capitalist coun- 
tries, presented the proposition that commodity 
production would be abolished when private ownership of 
the means of production was replaced with social owner- 
ship.”? This of course does not imply that highly devel- 
oped countries would not need a transitional period of 
ideological transformation. But at least the material basis 
—the relatively low incidence of small-scale and/or ar- 
tisanal production—might make it possible to pass more 
directly to a unitary form of ownership, skipping the stage 
of small peasant ownership or even, perhaps, of collectivi- 
zation. 

In Korea, consumer goods are all considered commodi- 
ties. Only when determining the nature of the means of 
production does an analytical differentiation become 
necessary. In a socialist society, according to the North 
Koreans, the means of production must be considered 
‘commodities when: (1) goods produced by the state sector 
are acquired by cooperatives, resulting in a transfer from 
public to cooperative ownership; (2) the produce from one 
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cooperative is sold to another, again leading to a change in, 


ownership; and finally (3) enterprises produce for trade 
with foreign countries. 

This explanation is quite different from the one given by 
Soviet socialists like Preobrajensky in the mid-1920s and 
by Joseph Stalin some twenty-five years later. Although 
acknowledging the existence of commodity categories in 
the Soviet Union’s commercial relations with capitalist 
states, Stalin denied that they actually functioned in 
domestic exchange. Although they did exist as forms, this, 
he maintained, was dictated by the need for enterprises to 
keep a strict accounting of their production costs. 


It therefore follows that in the sphere of foreign trade the 
means of production produced by our enterprises retain the 
properties of commodities both essentially and formally, but 
that in the sphere of domestic economic circulation, means 
of production lose the properties of commodities, cease to be 
commodities and pass out of the sphere of operation of the 
law of value, retaining only the outward integument of com- 
modities (calculation, etc.).! 


Although helpful for an understanding of the problem, 


this definition is not entirely satisfactory. The Koreans, in 
contrast, maintain that the means of production assume 
the character of commodities in all internal exchanges 
involving a transfer of ownership. In the case of ex- 
' changes between state enterprises, however, the means of 
production are not considered to be commodities in the 
proper sense of the word, but only to be assuming the form 
of commodities. No actual change of ownership takes 
place, but simply a transfer from one productive unit of 
the state sector to another, according to the plans of equip- 
ment and material supply. In such cases, as we shall see, 
the commodity form and the law of value are used in the 
system of “social accountability” which, in the transi- 
tional period, is necessary to implement the political pro- 
ject. 
From a socialist point of view, the recognition of the 


existence of value/commodity categories is useful only if 
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jt reveals the extent to which such capitalist remnants 
survive—and uses this knowledge to eliminate them. This 
involves not only a transformation of ownership relations 
but superstructural changes in the direction of mass par- 
ticipation which, combined with ideological remolding, 
may lead to a higher stage of social development in which 
a whole set of new mechanisms will prevail. This long- 
range evolution, as Kim I] Sung sees it, is very much along 
the lines of Engels’ prediction: “Later, when the transition 
period is over and co-operative property is turned into 
property of the entire people so that a unitary form of 
ownership is established, the produce of society, if foreign 
trade is not taken into consideration, will be called not by 
the name of commodity but simply called means of pro- 
duction and consumer goods or by some other names.” At 
this time, Engels asserted, “the law of value will also cease 
to operate.”'! A failure to comprehend this question, as 
well as the future vision it implies, may lead to various 
kinds of erroneous practice during socialist construction. 
Aware of the problems of deviation, the Koreans identify 
two main types of errors as the ones most apt to be commit- 
ted: 


At present, right opportunists, defining all the means of pro- 
duction in a socialist society indiscriminately as commodi- 
ties, are trying to carry out economic management in a 
capitalist way, while overestimating the significance of 
commodity production and the law of value. On the other 
hand, left opportunists, ignoring the transitional nature of a 
socialist society, are unable to rationalize the management 
of socialist enterprises and are wasting substantial quanti- 
ties of means of production and labor power because they 
refuse completely to recognize the role of commodity pro- 
duction and the law of value under socialism.” 


The Utilization of the Law of Value 


According to Korean economists, under conditions of so- 
cialist transition, commodity production is carried out not 
for profits but—due to the political power and regulating 
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force of economic planning—in order to satisfy the 
material and cultural needs of the people. When the state 
controls the functioning of the economy with such a pur- 
pose in mind, the law of value no longer operates as it used 
to, in blind and unrestricted fashion. Indeed, through a 
planned approach to such categories the state can employ 
them as a socioeconomic lever for effective management. 
Thus in their view, the correct use of capitalist survivals 
in a noncapitalist environment may—within limits—even 
be conducive to the change in production relations during 
the process of transition. 

The independent management of enterprises and the 
cost-accounting system are two more survivals; their con- 
tinued existence, according to the Koreans, is related to 
the special characteristics of a society in transition. Pro- 
_ duction is not yet developed sufficiently to meet overall 
demand. Remnants of the old ideology continue to exert a 
certain influence on functionaries, manifesting itself in. 
disregard for state property, in egoism, and in depart- 
mentalism. Collectivism is not yet the prevailing mental- 
ity; nor do enterprises fully identify their own interests 
with those of others. Labor is not yet considered the pri- 
mary requirement of the people; moreover, a division per- 
sists between light and heavy work, and between physical 
and mental labor. Because of this situation, the cost- 
accounting system between enterprises is considered to 
_ have an important role to play during the transitional 
phase. As Kim Byong Sik puts it, “Under limiting condi- 
tions resulting from the transitional nature of a socialist 
society, or when people do not yet work consciously and 
devotedly both for the society and their own welfare with- 
out social compulsion, the use of the commodity and com- 
mercial forms is an inevitable social and economic regime 
for national control and management of socialist state en- 
terprises.” !° 

As a result, products have to be exchanged in a commer- | 
cial form, in accordance with the law of value and in con- 


formity with the principle of socialist distribution. 
Moreover, given the special circumstances of the transi- 
tional period, the utilization of the law of value (though a 
mere formality in the case of exchanges between state 
enterprises) is considered necessary to secure an adequate 
accumulation of funds: “A proper use of the commodity 
form and the commercial form in the production and cir- 
culation of the means of production is of definite signifi- 
cance in methodically increasing the profits of enterprises 
and the accumulations of the state by eliminating the was- 
tage of social labour and strengthening the save-and-spare 
regime.” !* For this method to be effective, the enterprise 
cannot be autonomous to the extent of choosing its own 
line of production or determining the prices of its pro- 
ducts. Prices are established by the central authorities on 
the basis of a single price system encompassing the entire 
country. The state pricing commission is under the direct 
guidance of the Central Committee of the Party as well as 
of the Administrative Council. The Koreans feel that if 
price setting were liberalized and decentralized, it would . 
make planning more difficult. 

In this manner industrial plants are made to economize 
as much as possible by producing more with less material 
and by generally lowering their production costs. Further, 
as control of production is exercised not only through 
mass participation and political guidance, but through 
financial means as well, the law of value—in the exchange 
of goods and in the use of precise calculation—serves as a 
system of checks and balances. Thus, if an enterprise 
wastes materials, this may be observed through the in- 
crease of its production costs and a decreasing amount of 
“pure income.” Since salaries are fixed by the state, such 
a budgetary deficit cannot be hidden and the economic 
weakness may be detected at an early stage. Were salaries 
fixed by individual enterprises, it is feared that the law of 
socialist distribution (to each according to his or her 
efforts) would be violated. Where an enterprise shows a 
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consistent deficit, either various measures are taken to 
overcome the deficiencies, or—if the activities or produc- 


tion in question are deemed important for overall develop- ' 


ment—the state underwrites the deficit, absorbing it as a 
necessary loss. 

It is important to realize that even though industrial 
enterprises are in no way self-financing—that they are, in 
fact, entirely dependent on the central authorities—this 
does not mean that the principle of “profitability” is disre- 
garded. This aspect is related to the macroeconomic func- 
tioning of the economy. This so-called pure income of 
state enterprises is the primary source of accumulation, 
providing the funds used for reproduction and for the run- 
ning of the state, as well as for new investments. Through 
the overall profitability of state enterprises the introduc- 
tion of new branches of production, as well as the equal- 
ized development of the economy as a whole, can be 
guaranteed regardless of the initial unprofitability of par- 
ticular sectors. 

With this in mind, Korean economists warn that narrow 
profit-seeking on the microeconomic level would interfere 
with the construction of socialism. One possible result of 
such a line is the supposed “liberalization” of the 
economy, bringing pronounced decentralization and the 
gravitation of the labor force toward the enterprises mak- 
ing the largest profits. Such a phenomenon, in Korean 
eyes, is tantamount to the capitalistic pursuit of surplus 
value. In Korea, the aim is not primarily accumulation 
of profit, but the direction of all economic activities toward 
increased self-reliance.Thus the fulfillment of production 
quotas is considered imperative not because they promise 
_ financial gain but because they are assigned by the plan 

—itself the product of a consensus among the producers— 
and _ represent certain social priorities. Under a different 
method there might be an inclination to invest primarily 
in the sectors already developed, leaving the less devel- 
oped areas behind and producing a growing lopsidedness 
in the economy. 
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Under the guidance of political considerations and insti- 
tutions on the one hand, and planning and management 
systems on the other, the law of value should be employed 
actively in the struggle against ideological remnants (eg- 
oism, individualism, departmentalism) and for the pro- | 
motion of collectivism. The feeling is that unless certain 
positive social efforts are made, negative influences will 
survive, endangering the building of socialism and com- 
munism. From a political point of view the elimination of 
outdated attitudes is considered an extremely important 
aspect of socialist transition. From an economic view- 
point, too, the reciprocal relations between political insti- 
tutions and economic laws strengthen the “save-and- 
spare” regime. 

Thus, according to the Koreans, the utilization of. the 
law of value in a socialist way means putting it at the. 
service of the planned socialist economy. For example, in 
setting prices the aim is to combine the basic law of social- 
ist construction (producing to meet human needs) with a 
proper use of the law of value (the labor socially necessary 
to produce the goods). In other words, prices reflect both 
political and economic considerations: the interests of the 
people, on the one hand, and the amount of labor power 
and materials consumed in the production process, on the 
other. The result is a decreasing sphere of market rela- 
tions and an increased level of social and collective con- - 
sumption: health care and education are being met free of 
charge, while housing and an increasing number of daily 
necessities and services are available at very low prices. 
Similarly, prices on mass consumer goods are continually 
being lowered sometimes even in disregard of their actual 
value—the socially necessary labor they require. Luxury 
items on the other hand, still in short supply, are priced 
relatively high. The Koreans consider this procedure con- 
sistent both with the criteria of socialist construction and 
with the proper use of the law of value during this process: 


This is not meant to ignore the law of value, but to apply it 
correctly in a socialist society. Thus, while it is necessary to 
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fix the prices of commodities in the direction of making 
them coincide with their values on the basis of the law of 
value, it is also necessary for prices of commodities to differ 
from their values in accordance with the requirements of 
the basic economic law of socialism. This is the correct use 
of the law of value in a socialist society. '® 


Thus, whereas indirect monetary calculations (based on 
commodity and value categories) still exist in the DPRK, 
one may say that a process has been started through which 
direct economic calculations, in Engels’ sense, may even- 
tually gain predominance. 


Questions of Coercion and Motivation 


Closely related to the problem of monetary /economic 
calculations during the transitional phase of socialist con- 


struction is the policy on wages and incentives. Because of - 


the relatively low level of productivity which does not yet 
permit distribution according to needs, and a conscious- 
ness level which still prevents efforts according to ability, 
transitional societies make use of mechanisms which 
would otherwise be ideologically and politically unaccept- 
able to them. 
Due to this state of affairs great care must be taken to 
determine the proper degree of emphasis to be put on 
‘moral and material incentives. Such motivational prob- 
lems are not peculiar to societies engaged in socialist con- 
struction. Even in Western industrial states where 
materialism seems to be the primary incentive, many 
managers, engineers, intellectuals, or workers identify 
with the aims and content of their occupations to a larger 
degree than can be accounted for by the size of their salar- 
ies. Where the two types of societies do differ, however, is 
in the utilization of negative stimuli. This was pointed out 
very forcefully in a speech to a Cuban trade union mass 
meeting by Fidel Castro: “The capitalist and the capitalist 
system operate through very powerful incentives. In the 
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first place, capitalism has a labor reserve, the army of the 
unemployed. There is no more effective whip than the fear 
of losing your job... .”!7 

Such coercive means of imposing work discipline are by 
definition antithetical to a socialist formation. In fact, a 
socialist society solves for the workers many of the prob- 
lems they must face on their own in nonsocialist societies. 
Thus much of the insecurity attached to questions of 
unemployment, illness, old age, risk of accidence, child 
care and education, taxes and rents, is reduced or elimi- 
nated relatively early in the transition period. 


With socialism, the people, the workers and their families, 
are guaranteed all these things. Under capitalism, the thing 
uppermost in man’s mind is survival, health, his children. 
If he’s the head of a family, if one of his loved ones is sick, 
he’s haunted by the thought of not having any money, he’s 
haunted by all the fears on which capitalist labor discipline 
is founded. In other words, under capitalism it’s the subhu- 
man standard of living that disciplines the workers." 


This argument, raised in a Latin American context by 
Fidel Castro, seems equally applicable, material differ- 
ences aside, to the situation in the Scandinavian “welfare 
state.” There, despite one of the highest average living 
standards in the world, social insecurity is as pervasive as 
ever. According to studies done in Sweden and Denmark 
during an unprecedented economic. boom period in the 
1960s, among the higher paid workers one out of five loses 
his or her job within a year; in the lower income categories 
the percentage is even higher.'® Thus, people continue to 
be haunted by the constant fear of unemployment and 
related specters. The responsibilities placed on the shoul- 
ders of the individual work as a psychological force that 
dominates social activities in these societies. 

These observations should make it clear that even in 
highly developed capitalist nations the problem of coer- 
cion is very much present. This does not imply that no 
social inducements are used in societies constructing so- 
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cialism. The long-term objective of the socialist project, 
however, is a politically and ideologically self-motivated 
society in which neither negative nor positive stimuli wil] 
be necessary. 


Moral versus Material Incentives 


In the DPRK, unemployment is nonexistent. All in- 
dividuals are given an occupation and paid a “living fee” 
_ —a term used by the Koreans to indicate the qualitative 
distinction between socialist labor and the wage labor of 
capitalist societies. The wage system itself is based on the 
principle of socialist distribution—i.e., “to each according 
to his work.” This may be measured either in terms of 
labor time or in terms of quantity and quality of work 
accomplished. At present, the latter form is predominant. 
Although at times this approach may seem very close to a 
“piece-work” system, it does not seem to have the same 
negative effects as in capitalist countries, since people are 


paid as part of a collective group, the work team, rather - 


than as individuals, and quotas are adjusted so that work- 
ers with less modern machines are not discriminated. 
against. In practical terms, the lowest wages seem to be 
paid to the young workers, still lacking in experience and 


skill. There is a uniform wage scale for the entire country. - 


Although this system is seen as an aspect of material in- 


centives, it is considered necessary in the present phase. 


The general line followed is to give preference to politi- 
cal inducements but not to neglect material rewards. In 
both the industrial and agricultural sectors collective 
material incentives are favored, with the whole work 
team rewarded for its efforts in fulfilling or overfulfilling 
the planned target. Members of work teams may occasion- 
ally be singled out for awards as well. In cases where an 
entire factory overfulfills the plan, all personnel receive 4 
bonus. More rarely, collective benefits are awarded in the 
form of increased services or more cultural centers for the 
enterprise. It is felt that such a policy might increase 
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inequalities between conditions in the different units. At 
present, such services are introduced independently of 
special rewards, depending on both the central plan as 
well as on the enterprise itself, which may use ac- 
cumulated funds for such purposes. Even though the use 
of material incentives is an important reality, the need to 
combine them with moral or political motivation is fully 
recognized: “If we allow people to become mercenary, it 
will be impossible to realize the transition to commu- 
nism.”?¢ 

Besides the political aspects, there are also “sound eco- 
nomic reasons” against an exclusive emphasis on 
material incentives. First of all, they are less economical: 
once you start with the promise of a reward for a certain 
effort, more will be necessary the next time, and so forth. 
In the context of a former underdeveloped society engaged 
on the road to socialism, where consumer goods produc- 
tion still exists only on a small scale, such an approach has 
definite limitations. In addition, overemphasizing 
material incentives might have unintended consequences. 
As pointed out by Clive Thomas: 


Material incentives work against efforts to expand the pub- 
lic consumption of goods, since for material incentives to 
mean anything, they have to be accompanied by support to 
individual choices to govern consumption. In this way, 
therefore, they strengthen the role of the market in the tran- 
sition period and further remove us from being able to estab- 
lish meed as the basic distributive principle. This is true 
because material incentives pander to the commercializa- 
tion and mercenariness of social intercourse, negating most 
of the ethical and moral principles of socialism, and foster- 
ing the alienation of the worker from his work and life situa- 
tion.?! 


Accordingly, in Korea daily necessities are very inexpen- 
Sive, therefore, and although luxury goods of a sort are 
increasingly available, even the most highly paid workers 
would be unable to buy their own private houses or cars, 
jewelry, antique furniture, etc. In Korea hardly any in- 
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dividual has access to special consumer goods which are 
unavailable to others. The general rule is for new products 
not to be put in circulation before they can be made availa- 


ble in great quantities. In such an environment monetary | 
incentives cannot serve as a very potent motivating force. - 
In addition, social insecurity has been eliminated as a © 


compelling inducement to work. The result is similar to 
the situation in China described by Carl Raskin: “While 
the broad range of socially provided goods and services 
dulls the negative spur of feared deprivation, the relative 
modesty of the maximum income to which the worker can 
aspire puts a severe damper on personal income as an 
active source of work motivation.”?? - 

The nonmaterial incentives used in the DPRK first of all 
‘take the form of political work at the shop level. Party 
members exert their influence in discussions on the elabo- 
ration of production targets and in meetings called to find 
ways of surpassing the goals set by the plan. The Chong- 
san-ri method and spirit as well as the Daean work system 
-have institutionalized the mass line—direct participation 
in decisions and greater responsibility on the part of the 
producers—both in industrial enterprises and in agricul- 


tural units. This system has had a definite influence on the 


mentality of the producers, motivating them in a way 
which transcends the monetary gains derived from labor. 
During visits to various workplaces our questions about 


wage differences were often met by arigry retorts: “We are © 
not working for money,” or “we are not salary-people.” - 
Perhaps these reactions were somewhat exaggerated; still, - 


the impression remains that an attitude is cultivated 
whereby work in itself becomes a rewarding and impor- 
tant part of the worker’s life. _ 

Another stimulus to increased efforts are President Kim 
Il Sung’s frequent visits to production units and institu- 
tions. In the beginning these were principally intended as 
a method of initiating and popularizing new policies. But 
they also served to provide higher functionaries with con- 
crete examples of the application of the Chongsan-ri spirit 
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and method, thereby encouraging struggle against the 
bureaucratic habit of directing public affairs from a writ- 
ing desk. And in time the visits became a kind of reward 
in themselves for production units that had accomplished 
their assignments in a more than satisfactory manner. 
During such visits Kim Il] Sung makes suggestions and 
gives a kind of “on-the-spot guidance.” These talks, full of 
concrete observations concerning the unit’s particular 
problems, are later studied and discussed by the workers. 
In special cases the visits provide the occasion for launch- 
ing a nationwide campaign and the speeches, containing 
general directives as well as specific examples, are widely 
published and studied. The result of this political contact 
with the grassroots seems to be a deeper general under- 
standing of common problems and tasks, encouraging an 
energetic and responsible attitude among peasants and 
workers. 

Such efforts are further spurred by a multitude of cam- 
paigns, the results of which are publicized on charts out- 
side factory buildings or in the newspapers. At one plant 
we visited they were just completing the “One Hundred 
Day Battle” for production; elsewhere we were confronted 
with the “Red Machine Movement,” which turned out to 
be a drive for innovations to increase the productivity of 
existing machines and material. In autumn 1971 a so- 
called “Great Upsurge” was widely publicized. The pur- 
pose of this campaign was to achieve the production goals 
of the first two years of the Six Year Plan before April 15, 
1972 (the sixtieth birthday of the president). 

Many campaigns are infused with a distinctly socialist 
perspective: increasing the equality and well-being of the 
population; the Juche slogan of self-reliance and “showing 
a master’s attitude.” It struck us, however, during our 
visits in 1969 and 1971, that quite a number of them derive 
their inspiration from celebrated feats during the anti- 
Japanese armed struggle or the Great Fatherland Libera- 
tion War (Korean War). Many leading cadres in fact got 
their most intensive “training” in organizational work 
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during such struggles, and slogans which compare the 
“battle” for production or for constructing a dam to, say, 
the capture of the Height 1211—a famous strategic point 
during the Korean War—have singular mobilizing effects. 
A campaign is usually well-defined in terms of its time — 
limit and target. When it is completed, a certain interval 
is allowed for material and ideological preparations for 
the next “battle.” Military terms are often adapted to the 
realm of production—as, for example, in the terminology 
of industrial organization (“headquarters,” the “chief of 
staff,” etc.). Leading cadres’ former experiences as parti- 
sans may also be reflected in strategies of reconstruction 
and economic development. An atmosphere of political 
militancy seems to prevail at all major places of work, 
emphasized by anti-imperialist slogans and posters. The 
latter often picture the Korean worker, producing at top 
speed, side by side with the armed partisans of Asian, 
African, and Latin American liberation movements. 

A closely related system of political motivation is the 
Chollima Rider Movement, designed to stimulate mem-. 
bers of production units to contribute to technological, ad- 
ministrative, or other types of innovations at their places 
_ of work in order to increase productivity. In this “socialist 
emulation” movement, the honored workers usually have . 
their machines decorated, while in the case of work bri- 
gades or work teams the entire work area is decorated. The 
presence of a few such workers in a production unit will — 
inspire the others to follow their example. When an entire 
cooperative farm or factory is singled out, Kim Ii Sung 
himself often presents the award, and wide publicity, 
praising the merits of the unit, is given to the event in the 
media. Indirectly this serves to encourage initiative and - 
innovations and breaks down undue and abstract respect 
for expertise. 

Another means of political mobilization is the appeal to 
Korean nationalism. The Koreans feel that through hard 
work and frugality, they can promote the reunification of 
the country. National unity is a constant preoccupation 
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with the people, many of whom have relatives in the 
South. Under the slogan “The U.S. agressors must leave 
South Korea and the country [be] reunified by its own peo- 
ple without foreign interference,” a movement has devel- 
oped to put money aside in savings accounts for the 
purpose of helping relatives in the South once contacts are 
reestablished.”> Although its main function is political, 
this movement has the indirect advantage of holding back 
immediate consumption, thereby furthering increased 
productive investment. 


The Policy of Socialist Distribution 


The use of material incentives is closely related to the 
principles of socialist distribution. The policy with regard 
to the “living fee,” as explained to us in Korea, is based on 
two things. (1) The recognition that differences in wages 
among various economic branches and fields of endeavor 
are still necessary at this stage. Distribution, therefore, 
corresponds to the skill and quantity of labor. (2) The need 
to demonstrate the intrinsic superiority of socialism 
through its capacity to equalize and improve the living 
standard of the people, with the aim of providing “the 
same happy life to all.” 

With regard to differences in income due to variations in 
skill, it is felt that with the development of technology and 
mechanization, differentiations between various kinds of 
labor will gradually decrease. Simultaneously, the level of 
education, culture, and living standards will also tend to 
become more and more uniform. On the level of economic 
policy, this means making a growing quantity of daily 
necessities available at low and decreasing prices, with 
many services entirely free of charge, while at the same 
time raising the minimum income level. It is interesting 
to note that although increased labor productivity does 
lead to wage increases, there is no automatic link between 
the two since in most cases greater productivity is. a result 
of state investment in material and machines. Innova- 
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tions, likewise, are not necessarily rewarded by higher 
wages, but often simply a one-time bonus and a political 
citation. The quotas are adjusted so that wages are paid in 
terms of the amount of labor exerted rather than the level 
of productivity. Otherwise, workers in the modern sectors 
of the economy would tend to be favored at the expense of 
the great majority, still working with old machines and 
hence showing lower productivity. Politically such a 
course would tend to divide the working class. 

Quite a few of the problems Korea has had to resolve 
derive from the fact that the transition process started 
from a very low level of development of productive forces. 
In order to replace the principle of socialist distribution— 
“to each according to his work” (which fundamentally is 
a bourgeois right}—with the communist principle of 
“from each according to his ability and to each according 
to his needs,”* a higher form of society will have to be 
reached. Political factors will play a crucial role in attain- 
ing this goal, even though the determining elements will 
still be economic ones. It is expected that as production 
increases in response to the demands and needs of the 
people, many of the above-mentioned remnants of capital- 
ism will disappear. But this, of course, all depends on the 
application of correct policies in successive stages of the 
country’s progress toward its goal. 

Cases of excessive revolutionary zeal, in the form of a 
desire to bypass the stage of socialist distribution, are not 
infrequent in the experiences of socialist countries. Thus, 
during the Great Leap Forward in China, in some in- 
stances the free distribution of food was prematurely in- 
troduced. This was partly due to the exceptional harvest of 
1958: 


The peasants thought it then possible to realize a dream of 
generations of starving peasants: “To give everybody 
equally abundant nourishment.” During the following diffi- 
cult years, accompanied by a procession of natural calami- 
ties, the peasants understood that it was not possible to 
continue to apply this principle without restriction and a 
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stricter interpretation of the principle, “To each according 
to his work,” was reinstated. In this manner each may estab- 
lish a narrow link between the result of his work and per- 
sonal interest and the development of production, between 
individual and collective interests. One may likewise “ascer- 
tain inequalities, combat egalitarism, reenforce the unity of 
the peasants, educate the lazy, reeducate the old exploit- 
ers.”5 


At the time political forces at the highest level of the 
Chinese political structure, bent on sabotaging the 
achievements of the communes, encouraged the peasants’ 
illusions, knowing full well that the objective conditions 
were not ripe for such social innovations. Moreover, dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, measures disregarding objec- 
tive conditions were promoted by certain elements: 
“Ultra-leftist activity undermined the revolutionary unity 
of the masses with respect to many other questions... .; - 
for instance, it tried to force some people’s communes 

. immediately and completely to give up private in- 
dividual plots of land and farming, before they were ready 
for this.”?6 In Cuba, as well, a somewhat idealistic course 
was followed with respect to the question of material in- 
centives. The error of this path—the premature elimina- 
tion of the principle of socialist distribution—has since 
been acknowledged: 


When we said on the 26th of July, during the celebration of 
the twentieth anniversary, that we would have the courage 
to correct the idealistic mistakes we had made, that meant 
that if, in certain cases, we had tried to make more headway 
than we were prepared for, this called for a reappraisal of - 
the situation. If you try to go farther than you can, you are 
forced to retreat. Fortunately, in this case, it’s a matter not 
of retreating, but of correcting our errors.”” 


In such cases there may be a tendency to go to the opposite 
extreme, which is equally to be avoided. 
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While on the economic level the elimination of preso- 
cialist mechanisms is perhaps the most complex problem, 
on the ideological front it is the sociopsychological ques- 
tion of motivation which demands the most protracted 
struggle. In this respect, socialist distribution, though a 
bourgeois remnant, is nevertheless the cornerstone of 
transitional socialist societies. The preconditions for its 
disappearance include not only the development of the 
productive forces but the emergence of a new type of in- 
dividual—one to whom work becomes identified with the 
realization of his or her own personality. According to 
Lenin, a higher stage of society will be reached when a 
new work ethic has been assimilated by the people. Thus 

_will it become possible (assuming of course, that imperial- 
ism has ceased to exist) for the state power to fade away. 


It will become possible for the state to wither away com- 
pletely when society adopts the rule: “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs,” i.e, when 
people have become so accustomed to observing the funda- 
mental rules of social intercourse and when their labour 
becomes so productive that they will voluntarily work a@c- 
cording to their ability. “The narrow horizon of bourgeois 
right,” which compels one to calculate with the coldhearted- 
ness of a Shylock whether one has not worked half an hour 
more than somebody else, whether one is not getting less pay 
than somebody else—this narrow horizon will then be 
crossed. There will then be no need for society to regulate 
the quantity of products to be received by each; each will 
take freely “according to his needs.” 


What is really at issue here is the creation of a kind of 
social formation which bourgeois social scientists, unable 
to grasp that a society can function without any form of 
compulsion, have termed “utopian.” But is it really so far- 
fetched to consider human beings capable of living by 
different norms (different, that is, from those of a highly 
industrialized capitalism) in a society where the material 
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conditions permit a different kind of distribution system? 
The “pessimistic” attitude toward this question rests on 
the same ahistorical view of human “nature” which Marx 
so emphatically rejected. Marx affirmed the possiblity of 
transforming both socioeconomic mechanisms and the 
human element through a process of constant interac- 
tions: 


- If man draws all his knowledge, sensation, etc., from the 
world of the senses and the experience gained in it; the em- 
pirical world must be arranged so that in it man experiences 

and gets used to what is really human and that he becomes 
aware of himself as man... . If man is shaped by his sur- 
roundings, his surroundings must be made human. If man 
is social by nature, he will develop his true nature only in 
society, and the power of his nature must be measured not 
by the power of separate individuals but by the power of 
society.” 


In this discussion of material and political incentives, 
there are some further perspectives which deserve men- 
tion. Although these have not yet become immediately 
relevant in the context of any contemporary socialist ex- 
periment, they may take on increasing urgency with re- 
spect to socialist transitions in industrialized societies. In 
his analysis of the contradiction between the development 
of the means of production and the outdated social norms 
of the mode of production, Marx made certain observa- 
tions that have often been overlooked or dismissed as 
utopian visions. We have already mentioned how his stud- 
ies on the development of the means of production and the 
social relations prevailing under capitalism led him to 
believe that human labor would tend less and less to be the 
primary measure of wealth. Such a perspective would im- 
ply the transformation even of the so-called economic 
laws that operate in industrial societies. In the meantime, 
capitalism’s contradictions grow steadily deeper, with 
capital on the one hand constantly attempting to reduce 
labor time to a minimum, while on the other still using 
labor time as the only measure and source of wealth. In 
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order to make the wheels go round, capital consequently 
“reduces labor-time in the form of the necessary, only to 
multiply it in the form of the superfluous; thereby increas- 
ingly placing the superfluous as a precondition—question 
de vie et de mort—for the necessary.”*° 

As we interpret it, the modern “consumer society” offers 
precisely such a case of the superfluous becoming a pre- 
condition for the necessary. This may be one of the basic 
reasons why, in a milieu of great technological and scien- 
tific progress, we find a mode of social organization that 
seems increasingly irrational. In a society where the de- 
velopment of the means of production has made useful 
employment a scarce commodity, producers find them- 
selves trapped in monotonous and tedious jobs that offer 
no means of self-realization. Alienation and neurosis are 
reaching alarming proportions; leisure time, once provid- 
ing an outlet for some personal happiness and growth, is 
now largely a matter of passive consumerism. Further- 
more, in capitalist industrial society, despite its over- 
whelming productive capacity and massive material 
wealth, social insecurity and real poverty not only persist, 
but may even tend to increase. 

In order to avoid the pitfalls associated with the con- 
tinued definition of social wealth in terms of labor time— 
which is only another aspect of “economism”—socialist 
society would have to embark upon a new road. Provided 
the means of production are sufficiently developed, this 
would imply that the “free development of the individual” 
should be promoted, as Marx put it, by “reducing to a mini- 
mum society’s necessary labor,” thus liberating the time 
and resources necessary for the “artistic, scientific, etc. 
education of the individual.”*! One important step in ac- 
cordance with this vision is the aforementioned process of 
converging needs and demand. 

But whether socialism will be able to cope with this 
problem is as yet undermined. Is it possible, for example, 
to picture a future society where labor will no longer be 
performed as a duty but as a natural requirement? An 
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environment where such terms as “labor” and “leisure” 
are no longer even meaningful? And how does such a per- 
spective relate to the aims of Korean socialist construc- 
tion? One indication may be the changes that have already 
occured. Thus the relations of production originally 
formed under the international division of labor (making 
Korea a colony) have been radically transfomed. Although 
we hesitate to make predictions concerning the future of 
Korean socialism, it seems to us that it will basically in- 
volve a choice between two political lines: one could be 
defined as “economism” and the other as putting “politics 
in command.” Examples of the latter may include: low 
and decreasing prices on widely used consumer goods; 
educational, health, and cultural services made available 
on a mass basis, free of charge; efforts to conserve re- 
sources; an attitude of respect for human labor. Such 
material manifestations may be taken as a sign that the 
yardstick for social wealth is already. changing in the 
DPRK. It is no longer measured exclusively in terms of 
things and goods—i.e., labor time—as is the case under 
capitalism, but rather in terms of human development in 
the larger sense. Under present circumstances, with the 
Korean people not fully liberated from the hardships of 
economic underdevelopment and their liberation still 
contingent on the development of the productive forces, 
these material and nonmaterial aspects are very closely 
interconnected. But because the emphasis is already radi- 
cally different from that of the capitalist system, possibili- 
ties for doing away with capitalist norms seem to be 
opened up. ; 

In the process of becoming an industrialized society, the 
DPRK does not yet seem to have experienced what were 
until recently considered the “natural costs of industrial 
development.” Marxists have maintained that the con- 
struction of a socialist society would open up new oppor- 
tunities to solve or eliminate the contradiction between 
“Gemeinschaft” and “Gesellschaft” (i.e., village, tribe, or 
family community versus modern urban society), and the 
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alienation associated with it. In this respect it is interest- 
ing that according to Scalapino and Lee, the rural-urban 
gap is narrower in the DPRK than in the Soviet Union and 
China.** Conscious attempts are made to ensure that with 
modernization, individuals will not lose all feelings of at- 
tachment to their community, fellow workers, and neigh- 
bors. Along the same lines, there is an effort to make the 
administrative apparatus more tangible to the people, 
both at the workplace and in the neighborhood. In addi- 
tion, everybody belongs to a political organization of one 
kind or another. Participation in the people’s militia fur- 
ther enhances a sense of belonging. In other words both 
organizational structures and productive functions serve 
to incorporate the individual into the social life of the 
country, thus minimizing the alienation that is so charac- 
teristic a feature of developed industrial societies. 
However, whether the future socioeconomic mode of 

production of the DPRK will fulfill the Marxist vision will 

depend on the politics of Korean socialism in the coming 

decades. The eventual reunification of the country, for ex- 

ample, represents an important challenge requiring new 

and flexible politics. It should be noted that for the Ko- 

reans, national liberation will not be complete until this 

task has been fulfilled. A further influence on Korea’s fu- 
ture progress will be the experience of socialist develop- 
ment in other countries. Thus, the struggle of each country 
to promote socialist construction becomes a source of 
strength and support for all such countries. 


The Role of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


The Koreans believe that in order for a former colony to 
attain a higher type of society—one transcending the prin- 


ciple of socialist distribution—certain stages of develop- — 


ment need to be respected. Each phase corresponds to a 
concrete situation, and each demands specific and limited 
treatment. Thus the tasks of the period of the people’s 
democratic revolution are different from those of the 
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phase of socialist revolution. Under the people’s democ- 
racy—based on the worker-peasant alliance and a broa 
united front that includes national capitalists “prionty 
must be given to building a political force capable both oO 
withstanding any imperialist onslaught and of elimina 
ing the footholds of foreign powers in the county: n 
short, in the stage of the people’s democratic revo ution, 
liquidation of the capitalist class in general is not a 
prerequisite; the important task is elimination of the con 
prador capitalists who are in collusion with imperialis 
forces.” *4 at 
With the completion of this task the way is opene or 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Its 
particular mission is to guide the long-term process of 
transition, including the socialist transformation of pro- 
duction relations and the development of the productive 
forces, as well as socialist construction and industrializa- 
This process also involves the education and remolding 
of the people, with the ultimate goal of abolishing c ass 
differences—of transforming everyone into socialist wor ; 
ing people. Further objectives include the elimination o 
differences between types of ownership as well as those 
between city and country. Once these transformations 
have been won through class struggle the transition 
period, according to the Koreans, will have reached a 
qualitatively new stage: “When we advance socialist con- 
struction and thoroughly win over the middle classes to 
our side, when we eliminate the distinction between the 
working class and the peasantry and build a classless 50" 
ciety, we shall be able to say that the tasks of the period o 
the transition from capitalism to socialism have been ac- 
. 935 
Oe have already noted, in their rather schematic dis- 
cussions of the transition period the fathers of scientific 
socialism were thinking chiefly in terms of the indus 
ally developed societies. Therefore they perceived whe 
transition as a relatively brief period more or less coincia- 
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ing with the stage of proletarian dictatorship. This theory 
was based principally on Marx’s expectation that the 
proletarian revolution would break out simultaneously in 
the major capitalist centers of Europe. “Proceeding from 
such premises, Marx thought that the period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism would be a comparatively 
short historical epoch, and further provided that the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat would correspond to the transi- 
tion period in terms of time, i.e., that the transition period 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat would be insepara- 
ble.”°* The Koreans have given serious consideration to 
Marx’s perspective in developing their own theories on the 
problem of the transition period; they have concluded, 
however, that from an historical perspective, to stick with 
such a position would be contrary to the Marxist method 
of analysis. 

Lenin, working in a backward country like Russia, had 
already reached the conclusion that the transitional 
period would be longer than anticipated and that it would 
continue to be characterized by class struggle until class 
differences were eliminated. Today, because of the new 
historical situation and the problems confronting the con- 
struction of socialism, the Koreans think that—though 
correct in relation to conditions at the time—Marx’s defi- 
nitions are in need of undogmatic reexamination. Under 
present circumstances, as they see it, to expect the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat to coincide-with the end of the 
transitional period would be realistic only if the revolu- 
tion could simultaneously be generalized on the world 
scale. If this were the case, “the transition period and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat would coincide with each 
other, and with the termination of the transition period 
the dictatorship of the proletariat would also cease to exist 
and there would come the fall of the state.” *6 

But if a differentiation is made between the transition 
period and the dictatorship of the proletariat, it is consid- 
ered not only feasible but desirable to strive for or to estab- 
lish a more advanced socioeconomic formation while not 
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abandoning the political weapon—i.e., the dictatorship of 
the proletariat—for an indefinite period of time. “And yet, 
if socialism has been built and a classless society material- 
ized in one country or in some areas, the transition period 
should be regarded as terminated there even though the 
revolution has not won the victory on a world-wide scale. 
As long as capitalism remains in the world, however, 


- the dictatorship of the proletariat shall not vanish and 


we cannot even talk about the withering away of the 
state.”3* In developing their conception the Koreans have 
rejected what they consider to be a rightist theory of the 
transitional period: its start is identified with the taking 
over of power by the working class and its end with the 
victory of the socialist system—which supposedly coin- 
cides with the termination of the dicatatorship of the pro- 
letariat. “This results in emasculating the functions of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as the most powerful 
weapon of class struggle and for building socialism and 
communism, the most essential functions of a socialist 
state, and is, in effect, an abandonment of the revolu- 
tion.”°9 

This theory, according to the Koreans, has its ideological 
roots in an attitude which, on the domestic level, abandons 
the class: struggle, while in the international sphere it 
seeks an accomodation with imperialism at the expense of 
the world revolution. The Koreans likewise keep their dis- 
tance from what they perceive as a “leftist” error: the 
tendency to see the transition period as a process lasting 
many generations, until the final attainment of the high- 
est communist stage. Further, they consider it false to 
argue that communism cannot be realized in a single 
country. Their reasoning is based on a differentiation be- 
tween the concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat on 
the one hand, and the transitional period on the other; the 
classless society, in turn, is set off by the boundaries of the 
transitional period. In this way Korean socialists distin- 
guish themselves from what they consider rightist and 
“leftist” conceptions. Yet they also recognize the need for 
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further research into this fundamental problem. Kim II 
Sung, speaking to an audience of Party ideologists, de- 
clared that “This is not the final but a preliminary conclu- 
sion reached by us. It is desirable that you make further 
studies in this direction.” *° 


The Question of Leadership in the Framework of 
Proletarian Dictatorship 


While disagreements exist concerning the role of 
proletarian dictatorship in relation to the transitional 
period, there is relative unanimity as to the principle it- 
self. According to Marxism, all presocialist societies are 
class societies, with one class dominating the others. Dur- 
ing the socialist revolutionary process the working class, 
regardless of its numerical strength or weakness, must 
assume leadership. Its special position within the produc- 
tion process has made it more disciplined and militant 
than other segments of the population; in addition, there 
is the fact that workers, in the famous phrase from The 
Communist Manifesto, “have nothing to lose but their 
chains.” In other words, it is the class with not only the 
ability but also the will to become the agent of change. 
Finally, the working class is considered the only one 
which by emancipating itself can fundamentally trans- 
form social relations, thus liberating the majority of the 
people, making them masters of the fruits of their own 
productive efforts. 

However, the working class is neither entirely homo- 
geneous nor immune to internal economic competition. If 
it is to organize itself into an agent of change, it must be 
unified and guided by its most advanced section. This nu- 
cleus, which may comprise intellectuals and other politi- 
cal persons who identify themselves with the working 
class, is considered the vanguard. It becomes institutional- 
ized in the form of the political party. 

Such an organization needs capable leadership, and 
structurally this is provided by the Central Committee of 
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the Party, which in turn is headed by its most influential 
and farsighted member. This individual must have great 
leadership ability and experience, as well as a thorough 
understanding both of the changes needed, and of the con- 
crete demands of the people. It goes without saying that if 
the masses were able spontaneously to organize them- 
selves and effect necessary changes, there would be no 
need for a vanguard. From the beginning, therefore, 
Marxism-Leninism has maintained the need for a strong 
leadership capable of rallying the masses and waging pro- 


_ tracted struggles. This approach to the question of social 


change has not been unique to socialist doctrine. The role 
of personal leadership has always been recognized as a 
fundamental! element in social transformations: “Western 
theorists from Plato to Rousseau, Marx, Weber, and Lenin, 
have all recognized that a great leader or vanguard is es- 
sential to radically transform existing society.”*! Never- 
theless, social scientists in our part of the world have 
continually refused to acknowledge the necessity for a 
vanguard in their analysis of present-day socialist socie- 
ties. 

Starting with the first socialist state, it is difficult to find 
examples of authentic revolutionary change during this 
century which have not been characterized by a highly 
personalized leadership within a certain political struc- 
ture. It is hardly mere coincidence that nations with very 
different cultural and historical backgrounds have all ex- 
perienced the need for an individual leader—one able to 
serve as a unifying element during the extremely complex 
transformations of their societies. 

A dialectical interaction of various elements is usually 
responsible when one particular individual acquires such 
enormous importance in a given historical period. As one 
scholar wrote at the turn of the century, when socialist 
transition was still purely in the realm of speculation: 


While his appearance at a particular moment appears to us 
a matter of chance, the great man influences society only 
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’ when society is ready for him. If society is not ready for him, 
he is called, not a great man, but a visionary or a failure. It 
is to him that progress seems to be, and in fact often is, in 
large measure due. But we must not forget that even then the 
great mass of ‘his characteristics are those of the society 
about him, and that he is great because he visualizes more 
truly than any one else the fundamental tendencies of the 
community in which his lot is cast, and because he ex- 
presses more successfully than others the real spirit of the 
age of which he is the supreme embodiment.” 


The most important question during socialist transition, 


namely that of how to combine strong and unifying lead- 
ership with the mass line, has only found a preliminary 
solution in Marxist theory and practice. However, in the 
context of the present discussion, the problem for social- 
ists has not been the question of personal leadership as 
such, but of how to find the individual best suited for this 
function. At times of great social and national crisis such 
great leaders may or may not appear, and this element can 
be decisive for the entire process of change. 

In a society engaged in socialist transition, the excep- 
tional leader does not function in a vacuum but is part of 
a social movement and the political structure it generates 
to carry out the process of change. In the context of the 
proletarian dictatorship, his or her role is closely con- 
nected to the Party organization. In the words of one such 
-leader, “ . . . a genius is after all only'a person that is a 
little more intelligent than the others. A genius cannot 
succeed alone but only with the support of others. A genius 
must rely on the Party which is the vanguard of the prole- 
tariat. A genius depends on the mass line and on the wis- 
dom of the masses.” 

During the first half of this century it was to be expected 
that ideological opponents of socialism, hoping to weaken 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, would concentrate their 
attacks on the leadership of the Soviet Union. Such criti- 
cisms, however, had little impact in comparison with the 
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great event at the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU in 1956 
which witnessed the condemnation of Joseph Stalin by 
Nikita Khrushchev. A serious attempt at critical analysis 
of a whole era of socialist construction, especially coming 
from the very center of world socialism, would have been 
beneficial to the international movement. But these 
denunciations, rather than clarifying crucial issues, 
served to sow great doubts among adherents of socialism: 
“Indeed, it wasn’t long before seeing the official criticism 
of ‘Stalinist’ deviation through the ‘cult of the personality’ 
produce in this connection its inevitable ideological 
effects. After the Twentieth Congress, an openly rightist 
wave expanded among Marxist and Communist ‘intellec- 
tuals,’ to speak only of them. And this took place not only 
in capitalist countries, but also in socialist countries.”“4 

Given the effects of this historic stigmatization, it is 
questionable whether the very concept of “personality. 
cult” is an appropriate too] for social analysis. One obvious 
result was the creation of a lot of confusion around the role 
of personalized leadership within the framework of 
proletarian dictatorship. Many—especially Western— 
communist parties, have tended more and more simply to 
abandon the goal of establishing the proletarian dictator- 
ship both in their political programs and in practice. Some 
organizations, in order to avoid identification with social- 
ist countries and placate nonproletarian elements in their 
own societies, no longer even call themselves communist 
Parties. 

Similar ideological influences are at work in certain 
purportedly Marxist attempts to account for the role of the 
individual during socialist construction. Such analyses 
often amount to little but defensive rationalizations. More- 
over, they use a strange methodological procedure that 
makes advanced bourgeois society the standard of com- 
parison, treating it as something permanent and static, 
and thus failing to give proper weight to certain historical 
experiences. Even a distinguished social scientist like Os- 
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kar Lange, in analyzing this phenomenon and its role in 
the Soviet Union, saw it as the result of the special condi- 
tions of nonindustrial societies: 


In studying this period a certain important sociological fac- 
tor has to be taken into account, and that is the weakness of 
the working class in an underdeveloped country. It seems to 
me that it is on the basis of this weakness of the working 
class, under conditions of underdevelopment, that the 
bureaucratic state machine gains importance, and 
phenomena like that of the “cult of the personality” develop. 
It substitutes, in a certain sense, for the spontaneous activity 
of the working class.** 


This viewpoint disregards the historical evidence that 
highly personalized leadership is not uniquely the. result 
of proletarian dictatorship in countries with weak indus- 
trial working classes. Perhaps the classical example 
would be that of Nazi Germany, where an advanced or- 
ganized working class was made to accept a type of leader 
who both in theory and practice was very far removed 
from anything resembling collective leadership or the 
mass line. Lange’s comments also reflect the confusion 
surrounding the concept of “spontaneous activity of the 
working class.” This line of thinking would seem to under- 
mine completely the Marxist principle of proletarian dic- 
tatorship as well as the need for organization during the 
transitional period. In sum, such attempts to analyze the 
‘USSR—the first substantial experience with proletarian 
dictatorship—fall victim to idealism at the risk of aban- 
doning the entire idea of socialism. Furthermore, focusing 
exclusively on the problem of personalized leadership 
often means running the risk of overlooking the more im- 
portant questions related to it—i.e., the historical and 
material conditions, and above all the social forces, of 
which such leadership is the historical instrument. Fol- 
lowing the so-called “de-Stalinization” process, Asian 
communist parties voiced disagreement with some of the 
criticisms leveled against the Soviet leadership. Kim I 
Sung, reviewing the former Soviet leader’s accomplish- 
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ments and weaknesses, expressed what was probably a 
widespread opinion among fraternal Asian parties at the 
time: 


We Communists criticise [Stalin] for his violation of Leninist 
collective leadership and Marxist-Leninist ideology. This 
does not mean that we deny the role of the individual in 
history. Marxism-Leninism recognizes the important role of 


_ leaders in history. 


Stalin was a strong Marxist-Leninist who made a significant 
contribution to the international proletarian movement and 
played a historic role in the construction of socialism in the 
Soviet Union, the victory of the socialist revolution and the 
defeat of Fascism, thereby achieving great fame. 


Nevertheless, he became excessively conceited during the 
last stage of his life and consequently inflicted considerable 
damage upon the Party as well as the government by violat- 
ing Leninist principles of collective leadership. It is entirely 
proper, therefore, for the CPSU to expose and criticize his 
errors vigorously while recognizing his great contribu- 
tions.“ 


Despite their qualified acceptance of the criticism of 
Stalin, many parties refused to follow the rightist trend 
implied by the process of “de-Stalinization.” They recog- 
nized that by relying on individual leaders with great 
popularity among the masses, a certain protection could 
be secured from both internal factionalism and external 
interference. As we have seen in the case of Korea, during 
the Third Party Congress the new Soviet leadership, under 
the guise of encouraging collective leadership in in- 
dependent socialist countries, tried to impose a change of 
policies within the international movement. The Koreans 
had to take a clear position on a question which was virtu- 
ally forced upon them: 


It is more impermissible to try to force the “antipersonality 
cult” campaign on other parties, and behind this smoke- 
screen interfere in the internal affairs of brother Parties and 
even scheme to overthrow their Party leadership. Is it not 
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-true that precisely because of the “antipersonality cult” 
clamors, many fraternal Parties suffered from unnecessary 
“fever” and the international Communist movement sus- 
tained serious losses?*’ 


While the Korean Workers’ Party vehemently rejects the 
concept of “personality cult” it also denies that personal- 
ized leadership is inherently opposed to collective leader- 
ship. Indeed, to assume mechanically—as some countries 
have done—that the two are contradictory, is considered a 
counter-revolutionary attempt to discredit and weaken 
the entire structure of proletarian dictatorship. According 
to Korean socialists, the unity and smooth functioning of 
collective leadership may very well depend on the in- 
dividual leader, who commands a respect that transcends 
any temporary political disagreements. Of course such a 
leader must himself respect the principle of collective 
leadership and must follow the mass line—i-e., fully grasp 
the demands and the will of the masses, shape them into 
a political line, and mobilize the people to carry out the 
requisite tasks. 

According to the Koreans, to determine whether or not 
the political leadership of a given country embodies the 
mass line, one must look not only at the leaders themselves 
but at the political priorities and general direction of the 
society in question. Should such analyses reveal a viola- 
tion of the collective leadership and the mass line, there 
is danger of a leader’s becoming a kind of political power 
unto himself, and criticisms should be raised within the 
country in question. In Korea, however, the unity between 
Party, people, and leader is very strong and for this reason 


it is felt that in the future too the leadership of the — 


proletarian dictatorship may be organized in a similar 
way. 

Nevertheless, some Western visitors sympathetic to the 
DPRK misinterpret the public manifestations of venera- 
tion for Kim II Sung; they have difficulty adjusting to a 
phenomenon which they are politically and ideologically 
unprepared to comprehend. In this connection it should be 
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kept in mind that any comparison with leadership in non- 
socialist countries is out of the question. Under socialism 
the leader is or should be the supreme embodiment ofa 
mass desire for changes that will benefit the majority of 
people. Another case of Western misinterpretation is the 
assumption of similarities between the Soviet Union un- 
der Stalin and Korea, because of the role of the individual 
leader in both societies, and also because of the respectful 
appreciation of Stalin frequently voiced in the DPRK. This - 
line of thinking mechanically emphasizes similarities, 
while completely disregarding basic differences in con- 
tent. In the Soviet Union, where the construction of social- 
ism took place at a very difficult time, an overemphasis 
was put on the development of the productive forces 
through an underestimation of the sociopolitical ele- 
ments. As we have stressed throughout our discussion of 
Korean socialism, its practice—starting with a capital ac- 
cumulation based on political mobilization and institu- 
tionalization of the mass line—constituted a break with 
what has been called the “economic deviation” of the 
Soviet Union, which was probably the material basis for 
the excesses and mistakes of the Stalin period. 

In considering the progress made under the present 
regime—with the Korean people, once living under condi- 
tions of extreme hardship, now on the march toward the 
twenty-first century—one should not underestimate the 
general feeling of respect and affection for the individual 
who personifies this transformation. A sophisticated ob- 
server like Joan Robinson does not hesitate to use the term 
“messiah” to describe the role of Kim Il Sung. Addressing 
herself to Westerners, she adds: “To us old cynics it sounds 
corny. But imagine a people hurled suddenly from a blank 
colonial past, without a clue, into socialism and into the 
twentieth century. He gives them a coherent and practical 
vision of what they are to be. No deviant thought has a 
chance to sprout.” 

The role of the Korean leader is also connected to the 
fact that in a political process, it may be more difficult for 
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the masses to identify with a political program presented 
in terms of apparently impersonal institutions or abstract 
ideological considerations. In other words, it is easier to 
relate to a person whose example and background form a 
direct link with the people, than to a host of new values 
and ethics which may be difficult for the average person 
to grasp without preparation.*® The time factor—the 
transformation of both the society and the mentality of the 
people within a limited historical period—lends such a 
personality additional weight in symbolic terms. It is ac- 
knowledged even among critics of the regime that peas- 
ants, workers, and intellectuals are loyal to the person of 
Kim II] Sung and through him to the Workers’ Party. In the 
eyes of the people the two are almost identical. Thus the 
respect and veneration shown the Korean leader is a way 
simultaneously to unite the people around a coherent 
political line and to mobilize them to carry it out. Since 
Kim I] Sung’s public statements all reflect the decisions of 
the Party Central Committee, rank-and-file Party mem- 
bers base most of their political education on the study of 
the revolutionary writings of their president. Leading 
cadres often attribute the achievements of socialism to 
precisely this unity of ideology and action around the Ko- 
rean leader. 

The person of Kim I] Sung—quite apart from his histori- 
cal accomplishments and theoretical contributions—thus 
fulfills several vital functions in the political life of Korea. 
With his background in the anti-Japanese liberation 
movement and his central role in all subsequent impor- 
tant events, he is a political figure of truly historical di- 
mensions. As such he is respected by patriotic Koreans 
everywhere, not just north of the 38th Parallel. It should be 
recalled, for example, that the majority of Korean nation- 
als living in Japan nurture the same sentiments toward 
Kim I] Sung and identify themselves with the system in 
the DPRK. 

Even though the form of political propaganda emanat- 
ing from the North may often seem unlikely to convince 
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the sceptical Westerner, it should not be taken for granted 
that the South Koreans, at present denied any true possi- 
bility for expressing themselves, would react the same 
way. One important difference is the cultural and histori- 
cal background they have in common with the North.*° 

In a certain sense the Korean leader thus symbolizes the 
special situation of the nation, characterized by the fact 
that the peninsula has not yet been completely liberated. 
On the one hand he is the supreme organ for the 
proletarian dictatorship during the process of socialist 
construction; on the other he is the national hero whose 
past and present dedication to the cause of the country can 
win the respect of nonsocialist nationalists. 

Political cadres in North Korea insist that without the 
leadership of Kim Il Sung many of the accomplishments 
of the last three decades would not have been possible. 
Although the authors of the present study are wary of 
adopting such an absolute view, we do agree that had it not 
been for the policies in the fields of economic development 
and socialist construction put into effect under the present 
leadership, the concrete realization of most goals would 
not yet have been achieved. In this respect it should be 
remembered that the strong personality of Kim Il Sung did 
much to overcome the weaknesses resulting from Korean 
communism’s history of chronic fragmentation. In a re- 
cent study of the leadership of the DPRK a liberal Korean 
intellectual living in the United States made the following 
relevant observations: 


The intense growth of factionalism might have developed 
into sheer internecine competition, factional loyalty taking . 
precedence over party loyalty, the preoccupation with the 
struggle causing less concern among the members of fac- 
tions towards society as a whole and blinding them to the 
external threats which the regime had to deal with from its 
early years until the end of the Korean War. Had such severe 
factionalism split into the society, North Korea would have 
been plagued by continuous political instability and social 
unrest, all of which would have hampered its socioeconomic 
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growth. ... Thus the emergence of strong-man rule in 
North Korea was a necessity for the nation’s survival as a 
communist state.*! 


Without its present leadership the independence of the 
DPRK would most certainly have been in grave jeopardy, 
and for this reason Kim I] Sung will undoubtedly go down 
in the history of this proud nation as one of its most heroic 
sons. For his success in solving the urgent and difficult 
problems of underdevelopment which afflicted his coun- 
try, Kim I Sung deserves the esteem and attention of all 
men and women who are struggling against the evils of 
such a condition throughout the Third World. 
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Appendix 


The Ten Point Program of the Association 
for the Restoration of the Fatherland 
(1936) 


1. To mobilize the entire Korean nation and realize a 
broad-based anti-Japanese united front in order to over- 
throw the piratical Japanese imperialist rule and estab- 
lish a genuine people’s government in Korea; 

2. To defeat Japan and overthrow its puppet state “Man- 
chukuo” by the Koreans resident in Manchuria through a 
close alliance between the Korean and Chinese people, 
and to effect full autonomy for the Korean people residing 
in Chinese territory; 

3. To disarm the Japanese armed forces, gendarmes, po- 
lice and their agents and organize a revolutionary army 
truly fighting for the independence of Korea; 

4. To confiscate all enterprises, railways, banks, ship- 
ping, farms and irrigation systems owned by Japan and 
Japanese and all property and estates owned by pro- 
Japanese traitors, to raise funds for the independence 
movement, and to use part of these funds for the relief of 
the poor; 

5. To cancel all loans made to people by Japan and its 
agents and abolish all taxes and monopoly systems; to im- 
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prove the living conditions of the masses and promote the 
smooth development of national industries, agriculture 
and commerce; 

6. To win the freedom of the press, publications, assem- 
bly, and association, oppose terrorist rule and the fostering 
of feudal ideas by the Japanese imperialists, and to release 
all political prisoners; 

7. To abolish the caste system which divides the ryang- 
ban (nobles) and the common people, and other inequali- 
ties; to ensure equality based on humanity irrespective of 
sex, nationality or religion; to improve the social position 
of women and respect their personalities; 

8. To abolish slave labor and slavish education; to op- 
pose forced military service and military training of 
young people; to educate people in our national language, 
’ and to enforce free compulsory education; 

9. To enforce an eight-hour day, improve working condi- 
tions, and raise wages; to formulate labor laws; to enforce 
state insurance laws for the workers, and to extend state 
relief to the unemployed; 

10. To form a close alliance with nations and states 
which treat the Koreans as equals and to maintain com- 
radely relations of friendship with states and nations 
which express goodwill and maintain neutrality toward 
our national liberation movement. 
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The Twenty Point Platform (March 23, 1946) 


1. To thoroughly liquidate all the remnants of Japanese 
imperialist rule from the political and economic life of 
Korea; 

9. To wage an implacable struggle against reactionary 
and antidemocratic elements at home and strictly ban the 
activities of fascist, antidemocratic political parties, or- 
ganizations, and individuals; 

3. To grant the entire people freedom of speech, the 
press, assembly, and religion. To provide conditions for 
free activities to democratic political parties, trade unions, 
peasants’ associations, and other democratic social organ- 
izations; ~ 

4. To see to it that the entire Korean people have the 
right and duty to form people’s committees—the adminis- . 


‘trative organs responsible for all local affairs—through 


universal, direct, and equal suffrage by secret ballot; 

5. To grant equal rights to all citizens in political and 
economic life, irrespective of sex, religion, or property 
status; 

6. To assert the inviolability of persons and their resi- 
dence and protect by law the property of citizens and their 
private possessions; 

7. To abolish all laws and judicial organs which were in 
operation during the rule of Japanese imperialism and 
still retain their aftereffects, elect the people’s judicial or- 
gans on democratic principles; and grant the citizens at 
large equal legal rights; 

8. To develop industry, agriculture, transport, and trade 
for the enhancement of the people’s welfare; , 

9. To nationalize big enterprises, transport services, 
banks, mines, and forests; 

10. To allow and encourage free activity in private hand- 
icrafts and trade; 

11. To confiscate the land belonging to Japanese, the 
Japanese state, the traitors, and landlords who continue to 
rent out their land; abolish the tenant system and distrib- 
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ute among the peasants, free of charge, all the confiscated 
land, making it their property. To confiscate without com- 
pensation all irrigation facilities and place them under 
state control; 

12. To fix market prices for living necessities to combat 
speculators and usurers; 

13. To institute a system of uniform, equitable taxation 
and introduce a progressive income tax system; 

14, To introduce an eight-hour working day for factory 
and office workers and fix minimum wages for them. To 
prohibit employment of children under thirteen years of 
age and institute a six-hour working day for children of 
thirteen to sixteen; 

15. To institute life insurance for factory and office 
workers and set up an insurance system for workers and 
enterprises; 

16. To introduce a system of universal compulsory edu- 
cation and widely increase primary, secondary, and spe- 
cialized schools and colleges to be run by the state. To 
reform the system of public education in line with the 
democratic state system; 

17. To actively develop national culture, science, and the 
arts, and increase the number of theatres, libraries, radio 
broadcasting stations, and cinema houses; 

18. To set up special schools on a wide scale for training 
the personnel required in state organs and in all fields of 
the national economy; 

19. To encourage scientists and artists in their work and 
give them assistance; and 

20. To increase the number of state-run hospitals, stamp 
out epidemics and provide free medical care to the poor. 
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economic and social achievements. And) 


particular problems of a transitional society: 
planning and so-called management sys- 
tems, social priorities, and motivations. It is 
here that the authors’ concern with the 
general problems of what they call the 
“political economy of socialism” comes to 
the fore in the comparisons and contrasts 
they draw between North Korean methods 
and those used and promoted not only by 
Western development “experts” but also 
those followed by other socialist countries. 


Ellen Brun is a Danish writer and specialist 
in Third World problems. Jacques Hersh| 
is a French-American freelance writer on 
international affairs. Both are living in 
Denmark. Together they have published 
books on a variety of subjects, including one! 
on the Chinese Cultural Revolution, on the 
Sino-Soviet border conflict, and a textbook 
on the system of capitalist development. 
Both have written numerous articles on im- 
perialism, workers’ strategy, problems of 
the industrial world and have been active 
lecturers at universities and other institu- 
tions of learning in Scandinavia. One of the 
authors visited North Korea in 1969 and} 
they both returned for two months in 1971. 
During the second trip they visited numer: 
ous institutions and enterprises, and talked 
with government officials and experts in 
economic planning and management. 
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